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E IRST E DI. T1 0 N. 


HE traveller who ſets out on 
a long journey with the ex- 
Pectttion of meeting with the ſame 
accommodations on the road that 
he has at his own houſe, will ſoon 
| find himſelf miſtaken. 7 under 
the impreſſions of his diſappoint | 
ment, he takes up his pen to write 
his obſervations, he will complain 
that the wipe was bad, the chicken 
5 tough, the bed hard; he will dwell 


on the barrenneſs of a heath, and i in 


deſcribing tlie poverty of a country, 
trip Meade of its very fig-leaf. 
But a man of this temper has no 
A 2 l - right, 


® 


iv PREFACE. 
right to trouble the public. If, in- 
deed, in pointing out the defects, he 
pointed out the means of removing 
thoſe defects, he might do a real 
ſervice; ; but if he pretends to no 
more than to amuſe, why weary the 
reader with his ſpleen? In a journey 
of this ſort, as in the journey of 
life, the fretful man communicates 
his own tædium to all about him, 
and prevents the enjoyment of ſuch 
pleaſures as lie in the way. To take 
the world as it is, to paſs over the 
. diſagreeableiparts as lightly as poſ- 
ſible, and to make the moſt of every 
gleam of ſunſhine, is the way. for bl 
man to make the paſſage eaſy to 
himſelf, and comfortable to thoſe 
who are his companions. 
The writer of the following 
ketch, for he dogs not n to 


PREFA C E. v 
call it a complete account, wiſhes 
to communicate ſome part of the 
pleaſure he received in the Tour; 
and he thinks the traveller will find 
in it ſome information that will be 
uſeful, and that will enable him to 
make the moſt of his time, a circum- 
ſtance about which the writer found 
himſelf much at a loſs, for want of 
direction. If he ſucceeds in any de- 
gree, or if he ſhall be the means ß 
exciting one more able, to gire a4 
more perfect account, he will not 
5 think the time ſpent i in ae his 
notes, wholly miſeaployed. | 


 Noventer m. 
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To THE 


SECOND E DITION. 


LTHOUGH the reception 
which the Firſt Edition of 
this Tour met with from the public 
was very flattering to the Author, 
yet he cannot without much diffi- 
dence hazard a Second Edition, 
which has fo much new matter (de- 


rived from a repetition of viſits to 
the principal ſcene of deſcription, 

and from ſubſequent information) 
that it may almoſt be conſidered as 

a new book. This diffidence | is not 
a little increaſed from Mr. Pennant 
having taken part of the ſame route; 
: poſſeſſed as that gentleman i is of an 
eye 


PREFACE. vii 
eye to obſerve, a pen to deſcribe, 
and a pencil to delineate, every 
thing worthy obſervation in every 
place he comes to, the Author of 
the preſent performance ſhrinks from 
the compariſon (if indeed any 7. 


pariſon will ever be formed). 
can only hope for a continuation WE 
that candor. which he has already 
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E who derives Peaches from! contem- 
plating the venerable remains of an- 
tiquity, or the elegant ſtructures of 
the modern architect; Who has a taſte for 
the beauties of nature in her genuine im- 
plicity, or as they are pointed out to view 
by the hand of art; he who feels his heart 
glow at the ſight of the ingenious mechanic, 
whoſe labors diffuſe plenty and chearfulneſs 
around his habitation, circulate thro' every 
part of the globe, and are a truer ſource of 
national wealth than the mines of Potofs, 

will find ample matter of gratification by 
purſuing the route J am about to deſcribe... 

I propoſe to lead him to Buckingham, 15 
FE HE Edge-bill, V. ar wiel, . Coventry, 
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Leiceſter, Derby, Matlocb, Buxton, Shef+ 
| field, Leeds, Ripon, and Aſerrg ; and to re- 


turn thro' the wilds of Yorkſhire, called 


Craven, and by Mansfield, Nottingham, 
| Northampton, Woburn, and St. Alban s. 


Three miles beyond Uxbridge you leave 


the VMycoinb road, and turning on the right 


go by the two Chalfonts, watered by a plea- 


ſant ſtream (which however deſerts them 


in a very dry ſummer, as it did in 1781) 


between hills which riſe on each hand, 


covered in many places with fine beech 
woods, to Amerſham, This was the eſtate 


of Ann Neuil, daughter of Ralph. Nev, 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, and wife of Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who was 
killed in the battle of Northampton, in the 
38 H. 6, fighting for that king, and was 
held by her after his death, as Dugdale tells 
us in one place“; but in another, he makes 
it part of the great eſtate of Ann Beauchamp, 


fiſter and heireſs of the Duke of Warwick 
(afterwards wife of Neuil, the ſtout Earl of 
that place) whoſe lands were ſeized by 


E. 4. on her huſband's defection, reſtored 
to her by Hen. 7, and ſoon after conveyed. 
by her to that king“. 


"of was however i in 


8  Dugd: Pay. v. 1. 166, 167, 406; 30%. 
* Warw. v. I, 418, and Bar. v. 1. 


5 


the hands of Hen. 8, who gave it to John 
Ruſſell, created by him Lord Rufell, whoſe 
reſidence was at Chbeyneys, not far from 
hence. In the laſt century, it became the 
eſtate of the Drakes; the preſent repre- 
ſentative of that flouriſhing family has 
built an elegant ſeat a mile beyond the 
town, in the road to Ayleſbury, His houſe 
ſtands on riſing ground, which ſlopes gently 
to a bottom, in which a large piece of water 
was deſigned, but which has not entirely 
anſwered expectation. The ground about 
the houſe is adorned with beautiful groups 
of the moſt noble-oak, aſh and beech. One 
of this gentleman's ſons is preſented by him 
to the living, which, from its value, and 
the goodneſs and ſituation of the parſonage 

houſe, is no bad eſtabliſhment for a younger 
ſon, even of a family as wealthy as this is- 
The parſonage houſe ſtands very pleaſantly 

on the ſide of the hill, above the town; 
looking to the ſouth, well ſheltered by 
woods. In 1779, the church was cleaned, 

and new pewed, and Mr. Drake brought a 
window of painted glaſs from an old houſe 
of his, called Lamer, in Herts, and put it 
up in the chancel. In the upper part of It 


| © Leland Itin. v. 4. p. 101. 
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are two ſmall figures, a Lamb and a Dove; s 
below them are three; Faith with a croſs, 
Hope leaning on an anchor, and Charity 
ſuckling a child. Beneath are the twelve 
Apoſtles, in two rows. There is not one 
monument or inſcription in the body of the 


church; but in the chancel are ſome for 


the Drake family, and one for Henry Cur- 


Wen, a youth, who died at ſchool at this 


place, ſon of Sir Curmwen, of Work- 
ington, in Cumberland. In a room over the 


family vault of the Drakes, is a monument 


for Mr. Montagu Drake, (the preſent gen- 


tleman' s father) with a whole length figure 


of him recurbeniti his widow fitting at his 
feet, by Scheemakers ; oppoſite is a ſarco- 


phagus, of yellow or brown marble, with 


feſtoons of flowers in white marble on the 
borders, in'memory of the late Mrs. Drake, 


of whom there is a ſmall figure in white 
marble, kneeling, with fix children behind 


her. Near this is a medallion, with a baſs 
relief of Mr. Drake, jun. (faid to be a ſtrong 
likeneſs) in a Roman Habit, leaning on an 


urn, which ſtands on a pillar, inſcribed to | 
the memory of his firſt wite, who died at 


the age of twenty. Underneath are theſe 
lines; 


Cara Maria vale k—veniet Flictas vum, 
Quando i iterum tecum, ſim modo dignus, ero. 


At 


3-4 

At Menden was an abbey founded b 
Tho. de r (as it was then 5 
in 293. It was one of the greater abbies 
diſſolved in 30 H. 8. John Stenell the abbot 
being allowed a penſion of 30. a year*, It 
is now the ſeat of Mr. Gogſtrey. fo 
A few miles from hence, on the left of 
the road, is Whiteleaf Croſs, cut out in the 
| ſouth weſt fide of a high chalky hill, and 
viſible, from the Oxfordſhire fide of the 
country, at a great diſtance. It is near 100 
feet in length, and 50 in breadth, at the 
bottom, but decreaſing upwards to about 
20 at the top. The tranſverſe line is about 
70 feet in length, 12 in breadth, and the 
trench cut into the chalk is about two or 
three feet deep. This, like the White Horſe 

in Berks, the Red Horſe at Edge Hill, and 
the Giant on Trendle Hill, near Cerne Abbas, 
in Dorſetſhire, is ſcoured out from time to 
time, but not at any regular periods. Mr. 
Wiſe attributes it to the time of Edw. the 
elder, ſuppoſes the Saxons to have had a for- 
tification at Princes Riſborough, which is juſt 
by; remains of which, he ſays, were viſible 


© Dugd. Mon. v. 1. 542. but Camden, v. 1. 310, ſays it 
was founded by the D*Oilys ; augmented by. the noble Tas 
mily ſurnamed De Miſſenden. | 5 
Harl. Ms. 60. p. 2 ite e 
5 B 3 when 
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when he wrote (in 1742), and which the 


 tommon people call the Black Prince's Pa- 


lace, and thinks this croſs was cut in me- 
mory of ſome victory gained here. The 
name of a village called Bledlow, a mile or 
two off, he ſays confirms the idea of a battlè 
having been fought hereabouts, Bledelaw or 
Bled{ow ſignifying the Bloody Hill; as Ble- 
don-drwn, in Somerſetfhire, is fo called from 
a bloody battle fought there with the Danes, 
in 845 


The way to it turns off at the end of : 


Great Miſſenden, and leads by Hampden, the 


almoſt deſerted ſeat of the ancient family of 
that name, the chief of which diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much by his oppoſition to the 


levying of ſhip money, and who was one of 
the firſt to take arms againſt Charles I. and 


one of the firſt who fell in the contention. 


A ſiſter of that Mr. Hampden married Sir 
Jobn T revor; and from them the pre- 
ſent owner, Lord Viſcount Hampden, is 
deſcended. The laſt of the name, and 
the twenty- fourth hereditary lord of this 
place, gave it, with a good eſtate here, to 


Mr. Trevor, on condition he changed his 
name. When the barony of Trevor de- 


f 1 fe $ further Obſervations on the Vale of White Horſe, 


 ſcended 


7 1 
ſcended to him, he got the title of Viſcount 
Hampden, that the name might ſtill be pre- 
ſerved, but he lives chiefly in Bedfordſhire. 
The houſe. ſtands on high ground, and is 
a pretty good one; the floors are unpleaſant, 
being moſtly oak, rubbed bright, or brick. 
There are ſeveral portraits, but the ſervants 
know nothing of the perſons repreſented by 
them. A whole length of Oliver Cromwell 
on the ſtair-caſe is caltly diſtinguiſhed. In 
the church, which is juſt by, a monument 
is erected for the laſt Mr. Hampden, on 
which various intermarriages of the family 
are repreſented in ſhields of their arms, hung 
on a tree. A road through ſome fine beech 
woods comes out on a down, on the right 
of which is a tumulus, called Elle/borough 
Cop, from the name of the village below; 
the left hand road -leads along the Ini 
way (which is viſible here, and retains the 
name for a conſiderable length, and is to be 
traced into Hants, or further) to the ham- 
let of Whiteleaf, where is the croſs. Juſt 
below are the two pariſhes of Monks R 1ſbo- 
rough, and Princes Riſborough; the latter 
is a ſmall town. The fortification which 
Mr. Wife mentions, ſeems to be the ſpot 
adjoining to the weſt end of the church- 
yard, This was probably the manor houſe, 
4s _ R 
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round hill, is an ancient fortification, called 5 


that of the Britiſh king Cunobeline, whoſe 
two ſons were killed i 0 an action probably 
_ fought hereabouts ?. 


indifferent town, in a rich fertile vale, to 
which it gives name, and which affords the 
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which was moated round, but is now en- 
tirely deſtroyed; and it is likely was part 
of the eſtate of Edw. the Black Prince, from 


which it took its name of Prince's Riſbo- 


rough, to diſtinguiſh it from the next pariſh, 
(called Monks Ryſborough, from its belonging 
to the monks of Canterbury i.) 
The living is very ſmall, and has been 
augmented by Queen Anne's bounty, and 
the benevolence of Mr, Penton, then lord 
of the manor, which has been fince ſold to 


Mr, Grubb, whoſe ſeat is below. The great 


tithes are conſiderable. The land here is 
moſtly very good; the common field lets 


from 75. 6d. to 2 56. an acre, 


Near the church of Elleſborough, o on a 1 


Belinus's Caſtle, above which is an high hill, 
called Belineſbury Hill *. At Great and Lite 
tle Kymbel are ſome remains of antiquity, 
and the name is ſuppoſed to be derived from 


Ayleſbury, 40 0 from 1 is an 


$ Camb. Brit. v, iS 5 Ibid. | 1 Ibid. 
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fineſt paſture, and produces great quantities 
of beans and corn. It is the largeſt pariſh 
in the county, including in it Elleſborough, 
Bierton, Buckland, Stoke - Mandewille, and 
Auarendon, all which were only chapels of 
eaſe to it, This was one of the four Britiſb 
garriſons taken by the Saxons in 571, under 

_ Cuthwulf, in the pee he made to 
Bedford *, _ 

-- Ofith, the foundreſs of the religious 
N of that name, in Eſſex, was born at 
Quarendon, but was beheaded, anno 600, 

buy the Danes, in Eſex, from whence her 
body was removed to the church of Ayle/- 
bury ; it continued here 46 years, and then 
was carried back again, Whilſt it remained 
here, however, many miracles were per- 
formed by it, and a religious. houſe was 
built in memory of her where the parſonage 
now ſtands', I do not know whether this 
was the ſmall houſe of F riers Minors men- 
tioned by Dugdale, which in the ſurvey, 
26 H.8. was valued at no more than 3. 25. 5d. 
per annum *, Beſides this, there was at the 
diſſolution a houſe of Grey Friers, founded 
by the Butlers, afterwards Earls of Ormond, 
temp. N 2. On the diſſolution the con- 


*. 


* Chron. Saxon. ſub ann. 571. ] Leland Itin, v. 4. p. 100g 
n Dugd, Mon. v. 1. 1038, „% 
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ventual houſe was preſerved, and given by 
Hen. 8. to Sir John Baldwin, Chief Juſtice 
of the Common Pleas, who made it his ſeat, 
putchaſed the manor of the heir of the 
Earls of Wilts and Ormond, to whom it had 
deſcended from the family of Firzpiers, Earl 


of Eſſex; built a town hall, and was a great 
benefactor to the place. It was afterwards 


the ſeat of the Packingtons, who married a 
daughter of Sir Jobn Baldwin, but ruined 
in the civil war, in the laſt century ”. After 
the diſſolution, there was dug up in this 
houſe an alabaſter effigy of a man in armour, 


with theſe arms on his breaſt, a feſſe between 


three leopards faces, being the monument 
of Sir Robert Lee, who died in the reign of 
Hen. 7. and was anceſtor of the Earl of 
Lichfield. This was removed into the pa- 
riſh church, and now lies in the north croſs 


aiſle, but ſhamefully ſcratched. and diſ- 
figured. - 


The manor of Avyle try belonged to ws 


Conqueror, who made the church, with 


Bierton, &c. prebendal to Lincoln. This 


great abuſe, appropriations, was often cen- 
ſured, but by means of the monks and the 


pope, nnn its n till Sr difſo- 


* 


* Willis's Not. Parl. v. 1. p- 123, 124. 1 
| lution 


1 1 1 


ie of the monaſteries. Robert Groftbead,* 
made Biſhop of Lincoln in 1235, faw the 
miſchiefs arifing from it, and endeavoured 
to reform the evil. He took away this 
church from the deanry of Lincoln, to 
which it had been long annexed, and col- 
lated a refiding rector to the full propriety 
of it. Richard de Graveſend, however, wha 
came to the ſee in 1270, made it again pre- 
bendal, as it fill remains; but he had fo 
much regard to the care of the pariſhioners 
ſouls as to ordain that the portion of the 
vicar ſhould conſiderably exceed that of the 
prebendary, directing that the latter ſhould 
have 30 marks, and the former, who ſhould 
reſide, 40, at the leaſt, or 50 marks?. The 
incloſure of the common fields has raiſed 
the value of the vicarage from 608. to "1400. 
a year. 
Mr. Gladman, a former vicar, left his li- 
| honey to the church, and the pariſh fitted 
up a wainſcot preſs. far the books in the 
north croſs aiſle. 


. The character of this excellent prelate is, that he was 
an awe to the Pope, and a monitor to the King, a lover of 
truth, a corrector of prelates, a director of prieſts, an in- 
_ —ctruQtor of the clergy, a maintainer of ſcholars, a preacher to 
the people, a diligent ſearcher of truth, and moſt examplary 


in his life. Willir's Cath. v: 3. p. 50. 


* Kennett of ne, P- 69, 39· 
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The 


1 #2 F. | 
The grant of lands in this place by W. 1. 


r what was the furniture of the royal bed- 


chamber in thoſe days; the tenure was by 
finding litter or ſtraw for the king's bed and 
chambers, whenever he ſhould come that 
way, and providing him three eels in win- 
ter, and three green geeſe in ſummer, be- 
ſides herbs for his chamber. But that this 
might not be too burthenſome, it was not 
to be done oftener than three times in the 
year *. 

There is a handſome town-hall, where 


the ſeſſions and ſpring aſſizes are held. In 


1747, there was a great conteſt between 
this town and Buckingham, about the aſſizes; 


they had been uſually held here, which is 


near the centre of the county, from the 


time of H. 8. when Lord Chief Juſtice 


Baldwin, mentioned before, brought all 
public buſineſs hither; but about 1723, 


the ſummer aſſize was held at Buckingham, 
and continued ſo to be till 1747, when the 
Judge removed it back to Ayleſbury. The 
next year Lord Cobham, and the Grenville 
family, who repreſented Buckingham in par- 
liament, procured an act to fix the ſummer 
aſſize at Bucbingham i in future; 3 not, how | 


$ Camden, v. 1 l. 1,42. 
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ever, without violent oppoſition from Sic 
William Stanhope, member for the county. 
From Ayleſbury go by Whitchurch, the 
tithes of which were part of the poſſeſſions 
of the abbey of Woburn ; to the left of this 
is Oving, a ſeat of Mr. Hopkins, command- 
ing a very delightful view of the vale, and 
greatly improved by him. A few miles 


further is the ſmall town of Winſlow; this 


place was given by King Ofa, in 794, to 
the abbey of Sr. Albans", and being made, 
with its members Granborough and Little 
Har wood, (heretofore. chapelries to it) and 
ſome other places, of exempt juriſdiction, 
and appropriated to that abbey, became, 

on the diſſolution, part of the dioceſe of 
TLondon . Mr. Lowndes has a ſeat here. 

I) be village of Padbury ſtands on the fide 
of a little hill, from the brow of which is 


ſeen a pleaſant valley below, with a ſtone i 


| bridge over a ſmall river, and at a diſtance, | 
Stowe emerging from its woods. 
| Buckingham, though ſeated. on a Knoll, 
is ſurrounded by other hills, and is nearly 
encompaſſed by the Ouſe, which takes a 
bend round the hill on which ſtood the 
caſtle, now entirely demoliſhed. Edward 
the Elder built two caſtles here, in 918, 


umd. v. 1. z. Wies Cath. v. 3. 5. 2. 
+ . one 
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one on each ſide, the Ouſe*z this was poſ- 
fibly the fite of one of them; but there is 


no certain account when or by whom it 


was deſtroyed, though it is probable that it 
went to ruin on the attainder of the laſt 
Duke of Buckingham, of the name of Staf- 


ford, in 1521. In 1574, Queen Elizabeth 


granted to Edward Grimfton the caſtle farm, 
two caſtle mills, &c. late the poſſeſſion of 
Edward Duke of Buckingham. 

The town is not large, but includes ſome 
conſiderable hamlets. It was of note enough 
in the time of Edw. z, to have one of the 


ſtaples for wool fixed here, when that great 
prince, with a diſcernment beyond the ge- 


nius of the age in which he lived, by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of unmanufactured 
wool, laid the foundation of a trade which 
has ſince been carried to a moſt amazing 
extent“. The making of lace is now the 


* Willis's Buck. p. 49. 


u had always underſtood that the exportation of a 
manufactured from the raw materials of the country, was a 


clear gain of the improved price ariſing from the various 


branches of labour employed in that mah uta stufe; and that 
it was true policy to keep thoſe raw materials at home, to be 
worked up, inſtead of their being exported raw, and worked 
up by foreigners; ; but the ingenious Mr. Anderſon (a gen- 
tleman who in many things deſerves attention) thinks the 


- Prohibition of exporting wool has been detrimental to us. 


See his E/ay on the Means * en a 18 of national | 
Andefiry. | 


em ployment 
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employment ol this as well as of many other 
parts of the country; but the reſort to 1 
is what enlivens the place. 

The manor and borough have been the 
ſucceſſive property of the families of Gard, 
Clare, Bregſe, Audley and Stafford; were 
granted by Hen. 8, on attainder of the Duke 
of Buckingham, to Lord Marney, and on 
his death, without iſſue, to William Cary, 
Eſq. whoſe ſon, created Baron of Hunſdon, 
by Queen Elizabeth, ſold to Brocas, whoſe 
ſon ſold the manor, with the tolls of fairs 
and markets, to the corporation, who are 
now the owners *. 

There was a church here early i in the 
Saxon times, but it was dependent on King 
Sutton, in Northamptonſhire, 14 miles oft, 
and was ſupplied by a curate, put in by tne 
vicar of that place, till about the year 1445, 
when a vicar was appointed, and an endow- 
ment made. His income has been ſince 
augmented, by a donation of Dr. Perincheif, 
a prebendary of Weſtminſter, who left a ſum 
of money for that purpoſe, in 1673, with 
which his truſtees purchaſed 53 acres of 
land in this pariſh, and the tithe of them, 
formerly part of the prebend of Buckingham, | 
and ſettled them on the vicar. 


* Willis Buck, p. 26: dE 
This 
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| © This Kings Sutton, with Buckingham, and 
| | Horley, and Hornton, (two pariſhes in Ox-. 
. fordſhire) was made prebendal to Lincoln 


* cathedral, in the reign of Villiam 2”, and 
1 was the beſt endowed of any in the king- 
* dom, except Maſham, in . orkſhire, being 
0 worth 10004. per annum *, but was ſurren- 
Wh dered to Edw.' 6, and by him granted to 
WS 


74 | his uncle, Edward Seymour, Duke * 1 55 


. mer ſet *. 
"ul The church, or chapel, became famous, 


1 by being made the burial place of St. Rum- 


"i bold, fon of ſome Saxon king, whoſe name 
'N is not mentioned. He was born at Kings 
. Sutton, 1 Nov. 626, but buried here. He 
il woas canonized, and a ſhrine was erected for 
'3 him®*. Hiſtory is filent as to the particulars 
of of his life, or what extraordinary acts of 


piety he performed to occaſion this honour; 
indeed it could not have much to ſay on the 
ſubject, for it ſeems this venerable ſaint 
died two days after he was born. His 


1 canonization, however, anſwered ſome pur- 

| 7 poſes, for it occaſioned great reſort cf pu | 
"= grims to Fa place *. FFF 7 
1 ö . 14 
„ y Dugd. Mon. v. 45 259. 2 3 v. 3 311. 1 
* *Willis's Buck. 37. b Ibid 23. ls 
.$ © He was a patron of aiderwds, and his feaſt till obſerved 

8 at Folk/one, in Kent, in the month of December, 158 Camden's 

vl Caontinuator, v. 1, p. 311. 
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Under this patronage the church __ 
a” ſpe: and handſome: building, and had a 
lofty - ſpire: of 100 feet high placed. on a 
tower of 63 feet high. The ſpire way 
blown down in 1693. and never rebuilt; 
and in 1776, the ſteeple fell on the roof, 
and beat it entirely in, leaving only the fide 
walls ſtanding. A. handſome and elegant 
new; church has been built on the caſtle 
hill, to which the late and preſent Earl 
Temple have contributed moſt liberally, pay- 
ing all the expence above 2000. z the 
whole is calculated at 7000/. It is built 
of white ſtone, got in the neighbourhood ; 
that uſed in the ſpire was brought from 
Brill-hill. It ſtands north and ſouth, (pro- 
bably to form a better object from Stowe 
gardens) the entrance being at the north end 
next the town; at the ſouth end is the bell- 
fry, with a ſpire on it, the whole beight 
158 feet. Over the north window are the 
earl's arms carved i in ſtone, with his motto 
moſt appoſitely placed, Ti empla quam dileta! 
Over the bellfry door are the arms of the 
town. The church is ſpacious, having 
three ailes and a gallery on each ide, Ionic 
pillars ſupporting the roof, which over the 
| middle aile is coyed; over the galleries is 


17 SPL 4 Willis's Buck. p. 61. ad SC OÞ 
„ OAK © C 1 vaulted, 
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vaulted, with roſes on r points of the 
| arches. Between the two doors at the 
north end is the communion table, where 
is an altar piece given by Lord Temple, 
which he brought from Rome, and is ſaidto 
have coſt him 400. It ropreſents two 
parts of our Savior's hiſtory; in the fore- 
ground he is caſting out a devil; in the back 
ground is his transfiguration. On getting 
the ſummer aſſizes fixed here, Lord Cob- 
bam, in 1748, erected a gaol in the middle 
of one of the ſtreets (Which is there of 
conſiderable width) and commemorated the 
fixing of the aſſizes by an inſcription over 
the door. It is an oblong ſquare,” battled 
and turretted at each corner, and built- with 
ſtones taken from the remnants of the caſtle. 
A fire in 1725 burnt down great part of the 
town ; but advantage was not taken of that 
misfortune to rebuild he ace in a our | 
ſome manner. | | 
A chapel belonging 0 to a hoch founded | 
to teach ſome boys Latin, has an *arched 
door with zigzag ornaments: © The con- 
ſcientious maſter takes the ſalary of 101. a 
year, but refuſes to teach any ſcholars. 
Had a former maſter been of this diſpoſi- 
tion, Hill, the learned taylor, would not 
haue had the ee of cquiring the 
Kon- 


0 N a : 2 
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. 
knowledg e df Latin. When an apptentice 
here, bis deſire of Bee Was ſo, great, 
and the means of accompliſhing his; purpoſe 
ſo unequal, that it was by an expedient 
which few would haye thought, of, and 
fewer. would. have. carried into execution, 
that he got the firſt rudiments of that 
tongue. He had in his poſſeſſion a Latin 
grammar, but it was, of no uſe without an 
interpretation; to obtain this, he went on 
errands. for the ſchool - boys, on condition 
they would Engliſh one of the rules for 
him. From hence he went on, and made 
himſelf maſter of Greek and Hebrew. 
From the end of the town the late Earl 
Temple made a new road to his ſo much ce- 
lebrated ſeat at Stoss. It runs in a ſtraight 
line about two miles up. to the Corinthian 
arch, on coming to which, you turn on the 
right to an inn, where the horſes may be left, 
or to which they may be (pas back from the 
Needem N 
Stowe was formerly. part of the pollefians 
af the abbey of O/eney, and belonged to the 
' biſhop of that place, when Hen. 8, on the 
_ diſſolution, erected the abbey into a biſhop- 
rick; but that capricious monarch ſoon _ 
changing his mind, removed the founda- 


; e parallel between him and Magliabbcci. | 
"RIM IG... tion 
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20 
tion to ö Chrif Cburch. Stowe followed W. 
fortune of the abbey, till Queen Elizabeth 


Having taken the eſtates into her hands, on 
a vacancy of the ſee of Oxford, granted 


this manor and eſtate, in 1590, to John 
Temple, Eſq. (anceſtor of the preſent earl) 


_ a gentleman of a very ancient family, ſeated 


at Temple-hall, in Leirefterſhire®. . A park 
of about 200 acres was incloſed by his de- 


ſcendant, Sir Peter Temple; whoſe fon, Sir 


Richard,” after the reſtoration, rebuilt” the 


manor-houſe, and ſettled gol. a year on the 5 
vicarage, which in the hands of the abbots 


had been very poorly endowed. "Thoſe lazy 
and luxurious dignitaries paying no more 
attention to the due performance of divine 


ſervice, than * eee in general 


This gentle. s ſon was "created Baron 


and Viſcount Cobham by George I. and dy- 
ing without iſſue, left. his eſtate to his ſe- 
cond ſiſter, Heſter, wife of Richard Gren- 


ville, of Wotton, in this county, mother of 


the late Earl Temple. He died in 1779, 
and was ſucceeded in title and eſtate by his 


nephew, ſon of his brother Wa 


4 1 illis's Nia 8 
Of this family was the famous dame He ger Tinple 7 
daughter of Mr. Sandys, of Latimer, in Bucks 3 who, ac- 


cording to Fuller, lived to ſee more than 700 of her own | 
deſcendants. | NS aps 
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TO Lord Cobbum theſe gardens owe their 
beauty. He laid out the lawns, he planted 
the groves, he erected the buildings. Te 
internal beauties are fuch, for extent and 
variety, that the elegant and pictureſque 
ſcenes they contain, make amends for the 
Want of "thoſe diſtant proſpects which are 
the ornaments of ſome ſituations-. ite 

- Theſe grounds were laid out Ss 
rity was in faſhion;and/the original houn- 
dary is ſtill preſerved on account of its mag- 
nificence;” for round the whole circuit of 
between five and ſix miles; is carried a broad 
gravel walk, planted with rows of trees, and 
open either to the park or the country,” A 
deep ſunk; fence goes all the way, and in- 
cludes about four hundred acres: In the 
interior: ſcenes of the garden few traces of 
regularity appear where it yet remains in 
the plantations in any degree, it is at leaſt 
diſguiſed, and a baſon, which was an bes 
tagon, is cbnverted into an irregular piece 
of water Walter doch e into a lake 
below. Won onen aaf e to lg 

Ks frank of! the ak) i lelfigide 
on the brow of a gentle riſe, is a confider- 
able lawn; open to the watery beyond umhich 
are two 1 e Na ** placed in 
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the boundary of the garden, but not mark. 


ing it as ſuch, though they correſpond ta 
ach other; for, ſtill further back, on a ri- 
fing ground without tae incloſure, ſtands 
the See auch e 10 ſeen in the 


approach. 


I hall not attempt "49 de all, tho 
buildings, which are very numerous, buy 


ſhall mention ſame of the principal ſcones. 


On entering the garden, you are con- 
duced: to the left by the two Dori pavilions, 


from whence the magnificent front af the 


houſe is full in view. You paſs by the ſide 
of the Jake (which, with the bafon, flows 
about ten acres) to a temple dedicated to 


Venus, looking full on the water; and over 
a lawn, up to the temple of Baccbus to 


which you are led by a winding walk. This 
laſt building ſtands under cover of a wood 


of large trees. The lawn, Which is ex- 


tenſive, is bounded by wood on each fide, 
and flapes down to the water, on the op- 


poſite ſide of which is the very elegant tem- 
pl'e of Venus, juſt mentioned, thrown into 
perſpective, by being inclined a little from 


N 


a front view. Over the tops of the furs 
rounding wood is a view of the diſtant 
country, terminated - LS Brill. hill, near 

Oxford I 
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Oxford 3, a Sue er- l near Ahle ef 
5. RS 
From ok. you. 1 the udn by the 
fragt of the houſe, which is nearly in the 
centre of the gardens, dividing them as it 
were into two, parts, In the latter divi- 
ſion, the tower of the pariſh. church, bo- 
ſomeg i in trees, he body of it wholly con- 
cealed from viewr, is one of the firſt things 
Which ſtrikes the eye, and you. are uncer- 
tain whether it is wore than « one of the or- 
namental buildings, Paſſing by it * you en 
ter the Elyfan fields, under a Doric arch, 
through. which ate ſeen, 1 in perſpeCtive, 2 a 
btidge, and a lodge in the form of a caſtle. 
The temple of Friendſhip” is in-ſight and 
vuvithin this ſpat are thoſe of | Angient Virtue 
and of the Britiſh. Morthies, adorned: with 
buſts of various eminent men, and inſerip- 
tions, mentioning their particular | merits. 
Here is alſo a roſtral column to the r memory 
0 Capt. Grenvilis, brother of the late earl, 
who Was kd i that fucceſsful Engage» 


nm es lle 2}. forts * 
A. Landes, v. ** p- 319, tays, * "the Brill is is a mall coun | 
town (io called by. contraction from Bury-hill) forns time a 
a miner ah ay the e's or, His, 8 in 
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ment with the Fr ench fleet in 174. "OM 
Mr. Anſon took the whole of the convoy“. 
In the bottom runs a ſtredm;, which, with | 
the variety and diſf poſition of the trees if 
perſed over 15 5 inequalities! of ground, 
make this a very lively and beautiful ſcene.” 
Cloſe to this is the, Alder-yrove,”a dec 

receſs in. the thickeſt made: "The Water, 

tho' really clear, is fèndered of a erk Wlüe 
color by the over-hatifing'thees* the'tltſers ; 
are of an. uncommon lize, * white with age; 
and here are likewiſe ſome” large and noble 
elms. At the end is 4 toto, faced wien 


© 


—4 ee of this gallant officer was moſt amiable; 
Ihe was of true courage and conduct; 2 humane And. Se 
nerous commander; * beloved by his 577 4 eſteemed? aa 
father by his failors. "His loſs was lamented in ſame elegatit 
{Engliſh lines by Mr. (afterwatds Jord)Lyttelten ; i 
Latin infcription on this column, by 1 Lord  Codbage. ju the 
tho latter, the following li lives, 
; n dixit moribundi fab t online riet eſſe Enis 
N Quan {abrfite! reum in Judicis! $34: 4s 41 a9 
Ate to a 'known'ftory,: that the de; an Giver pb | 
out the ſignal for the line, and that the, French fleet would 
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have eſcaped, if Sir Peter Warren, Tecing tlie danger Me - * 


loſing the opportunity, had nat, tho? ogg ha in command, 
made ſignals for a chace, refuſing to take chem down ; he 
"was. well Tupported*i in this by or afterwards Sir Peter) 
Denis 3, 1 0 Grenville; Oapt, (afrerwards Admiral) B,. 


of Vt and others. The cmmänder finding e 46. 


late, h bad magnanimity Sy to alter his Agnal from N 
"een for the line, to a chace; an Prudence enough to make | 
no complaint of diſobedience, eee A 
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flints-4bd:;pebbles, in which, the late: rar 
ſometimes ſupped.' On ſuch occaſions this 
grove was illuminated with a great number 
of lamps, and his lordſhip, with a benevo-— 
lence whieh did him honor, permitted the 
neighbourhood to ſhare, the ipleaſure of; the 
evenin 9 with him and his company, park 
gates being thrown open. 2 wo gol 
The. temple of iConcordiand. Vietory is a 
moſt noble building. In: the front are ſix 
Ionic columns iſupporting a pediment filled 
with bastrehef; the points ef which; are 
'crowned- with ſtatues, OW” each ſide is a 
Seautifal colonade cf gen lofty; pillars... The 
inſide is adorned with medallions of thoſe - 
officers who did ſo much Honor o their 
country, and under the- auſpicesg, of his 
lordſhip's immortal relation. Mr Pitz. car 
ried its glory to ſo high a pitch in the War 
of ye A -wer made mandy 18 fbr 
guiſhed By Condor und Vidtutys Thisem: 
Ple ſtands on 4 gentle riſe, and below i it is 
d winding valley, the iſides z0f which are 
adorned with groves and olumps of trees, 
g and the ehen ſpace is broken by fipgle 
trees, of various forms. Some ſtatues arg 
inter ſpeiisd:: his valley was-once flowed 
; "wu water, but the Aprings. ae 
* e ονντε tepi 7 YARN: ddr ni you — 
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pillars rife at different. heights out of the 


the rotundity of che columns, but it ſpreads | 


contraſted to ſplendor; the rays of. the ſun 
Unger on the(fides of the temple long after 


| te} 
# ſufficient quantity,” have been unn 


and it is now graſs. ee 


Ft has been ob@rved that there is a parti 


culat moment wen this temple appears in 


: firgular beauty: when the ſetting ſun ſhines 


on the long eolofiade which faces the weſt, 
all the lower parts of the building are 
darkened by the neighbouring wood; the 


obſeurity: ſome are nearly-overſpread with 
it; ſome are cheequrred with a variety of | 
tints; and others are illuminated down to 
their baſes. The light is ſoftenet off by 


in broad gleams on the wall within them. 


and pours: full, and without interruption, 
oli the eneablature, diſti 
dentil. On the ſtatues which: adorn the 


actly marking every 
points of the pediment, a deep ſhade is 


the front is overcaſt with the ſober hue of 
evening, and they tip the upper branches of 
the trees, orrglow- in the openings between 


them, while the ſhadows lengthen: ens 


the valley. 57106 1 £10830: 2010125430 2 | 
On the opp ite ade of Ithizivale, i t 


Tay Temple, git an elevated fpot, com- 


din the diſtant views. Below a 
ſiceam. 
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ſtream, over which is thrown: a ahia 
wooden bridge. On another eminence, di+ 
vided from this by. 4 gteat dip, fands a 
large Got hie building. fitted up in that taſte, 
and furgiſhed- with: "me: very good Painted 
glaſs. nad 20 03 S Nee 
T be temple of Fring is adorned with 
dean marble buſts of ſome whoſe friends 
wh did real honor to the noble owner; .) 
The ſcenes : which haye been mentioned 
are the maſt remarkable, but tough beau 
rifal it muſt be conſeſſed are inferior to the 
ace one whieh preſonts itſelf from the 
Gothic building at Pan- Bl, in Gurrey] 
or to ſeyetab which are found at Mr. S,. 
cot, in that neighhourhood, - In point of | 
buildings, $zo4e is unrivalled. . The num 
ber of them has been obſekted; but the 
growth of the wood, by concealing one 
from another, every day. weakens the ob- 
jectian. Each may be ſaid to belong to a 
Aiſtinct ſcene; and the magnificence and 
ſplendor of them, joined to the elegance of 
their conſtruction, and blended with the, 
variety and diſpoſition of the ground, will 
always enſure the ae . Pleaſure | 
2 ba eg, e 5 
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* The reader wit! dt be pany _g ON Waal Ind hat 


in wis account of Stowe, I have made tonſiderable uſe of a 
| | ef * 


wr [ 28 ] 3 
Leaving Stowe, ſome ſtarved firs and 


per; on each ſide the road, ſhew how 
much planters ſhould attend to the manner 
of executing their work, and'the'chdice of 


the kindlof trees proper for thelſoil in which 


they are to be planted. . 
A Pafs:by Finmone, and in vilitgn End 


come; to! fynhogi where. is the ſeat! of Mrs 
Cartwright Here was an hoſpitab built 
for the; entertathment of poor and ick paſ- 


ſengers in tlie time df Hen. 2. bycthe Cia⸗ 


virgo. then called Roger Fitæ Richards 
arid cRobert Hu Mager) who were chords: of 


the manor. E was well endowed, and in 
1484 MA given by Milliam Earliof Anu 


{then-qwner of the manor} to Magdalene 
college, 70 erte which it: ful, belongs; 
but is new lett out as a private houfe : 
Ralph Neuill, of Raby, who died in thg 


beginning of Eur. married the daughter of 


Jolin de Clauering, and ſeems to have Had 
this eſtate with:herpas he obtained a charter 


5 for w market and fair at this place, but it 
was limited ouer't to de Clavering,”' in 

fee Vet his fort Rulph died re & the 
manior in 4¹. Tdi. g 203. 97 VOTER 
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deſcription given of it by one who was intimately acquainted 
with its beauties, the late Mr. Whateley. | 


; . Fridges s Northamptonſhire, v. 1. * SH aa Ar 
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At the entrance of ynbo you croſs chs 
Portiody, one of the Viæ vicmales leading 
el Aion" to Ration';* it comes out of the 
Aleman Meet, at RH ngton, in O pr 
e and is ſuppoſed by Dr. Plot to 0 go 0 to 
ennonis, or Cleyceſter, but by Morton, to 
lead to Bennaventa, or N. edon, near which 
place is a gate called Portevaya gate. 5 E 
bury,” however, (Branavit) N to be in 
its line of directioon. 1 
At this end of the vas: e, tutuitg o on 
the right hand, is the road to Afrob Wells, 
which are/ab6ut two miles off, a little be- 
yond the village of Kin 18 5 Sutton” (men- 
tioned before) in which pariſh" ny are. 
The church has a fine ſpire, rifing from 4 
tower, the corners of which have been or- 
namented With pinnacles, but ſome of them 
are broken off. The well ts in a bottom, 
is a chalybeate, poſſeffing great virtues in 
the ſtone, gravel, dropſy, and the begin- 
ning of a conſumption; and the place has 
been formerly much frequented, ' but is 
now out of faſhion.” The lodging houſes 
| are miſerable. Near the ſpring an aſſembly 
room was built by ſubſcription ' ſome: years 
280, and is ſtill uſed for that purpoſe in tlie 
fummer by the neighbouring gentry. N. 


2 » Mertens Nat Hit, of eee, P. "" 
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_ Short ſays, nature and art have combined to 
make this place a paradiſe of pleaſure—T 
doubt it will require a warm imagination to 
e in it 1 ne of what. we 

5 into the este bin "Bat Oxford | 
to © en at Adderbury,. where is a ſeat 
of the Duke of Buccleugh, in a bad coun- 
try, an and ſurrounded by execrable roads. It 
once belonged to the Earl of Rochefter; ſo 
remarkable for the profligacy of the former 
part of his life, and for his ſincere contri- 
tion at his death. Here are ' quarries of T 
ſtone very full of- cockles. Ar 5 

Banbury, the Bramavis of the Romani, 
whoſe coins have been often found here, 
had a caſtle built by Alexander, Biſhop of 
Lincoln, in 1125; a fragment of one of its 
Walls ſupporting a cottage, uſed as a peſt - 
houſe, is all that is left of it. Part of the 
ditch is now the high road. A Roman al- 
tar was found here, and placed in a nich 
under the ſign of an inn, called from 
thence the Altar-ſlone inn. Some years 
ago it was converted into a private houſe, 
and the altar was probably demoliſhed. The 


church was (with more propriety) built by 


the ſame biſhop, who is. * to hav 


OBS 1th 2 Stulel Itin. — 
0 | been 


been buried; in the ks under a-totnbh ] 
on which is a mutilated figure, recumbent, 
The remnants of two; other figures in the = 
chancell, ſaid to be/thoſe: of Judge:\Chams | 
berlain and: his wife, ſhew the folly: of fa- 
naticiſm in the laſt century. The puritans 
were always numerous here; * 


land Buſy, a Banbury man; and: it is men⸗ 
tioned in other dramatic pieces, as their re- 
ſort. | Camden ſpeaks of it as famous for 
ts weed and when Holland tranſlated 
his Britannia without his conſent, played 
him a trick; getting at the printer, he 
changed cakes and ale, into cakes and ⁊eal, 
which alteration got Holland many ene- 
mies :. Round the wall on the outfide of 
the church are a number of carved heads of 
men and animals. The building being in 
great decay, was repaired in 1686, at the 
expence of gool. by Dr. Fell, the munifi- | 
cent dean of Clrif-church and billion 3 4 
0 ford. _ 
The AS was built 28 5 e = ? 
by Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, ſoon after 
his conſecration, which was in 11233 and coy 
1 continued to be one of the rende of 
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the biſhops (occafior fally,; for they had ten 
houſes: *furnifhed* in the dioc ſe, beſides one 
at Newark, and ohe at London) tilt Bihop 
Holberb, on his appemtment, 1 Edw. 6. 
conveyed this and about _— manors, to 
the king and his courtiers, By the account 
of the endowment of this biſnopriek, taken 
26 Hen. 8. 1534, the IG __ Was ene 


— 2 follows: * An & REG e ABBY 
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Banbury. ballw.. and had 4 4 4 
rot en Caſter —_ SAN d 


The impropriation _ R the. 5 and 1 8 . 
vowſon of. the vicarage, of Banbury, be⸗ 
longed to a a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, 
called. the Prebend of Banbury; but in 
1 548 it was ſurrendered | to Sir fobn T, 2 une, 
and diffalved. The. eſtate Was then Neck 
oned of the clear yearly value of 467.6. 84. 4 
and was afterwards given by Queen Elie 124- 
beth to the biſhoprick of Oxford, in ex- 
change | for other lands, being t then valued at 
494. 18s. 9d. a year. nee OTE 
After Edw. 4. had ne poſſeſſion of 


the throne, an inſurrection, which began 1 = 


© Yorkfhire amongſt the friends of the Earl of 


Warwick (who was then in F. rance, in great 


1 x Willits Cath, 5.3. p. 35, 140, 141, 417; 
5 k ER diſguſt 


LY 


diſguſt! at Edward' s marriage) had Tn 
nearly deſtroyed him. The leaders of it 
marched” towards London, and were met 
near Banbury by the Earl of Pembroke and 
Lord Stafford. The latter entered the town 
firſt, and took poſſeſſion of an inn, which 
the earl choſe to have for himſelf, and or- 
dered Stafford to quit; Stafford was ſo 
ſmitten” with the charms of a pretty bar 
maid whom he found here, that tho' forced 
to obey, be did it very unwillingly, and 
retired out of the town with his men in 
great diſcontent. Their enemies ſoon heard 
of the quarrel, and fell on Pembrote s troops 
early in the morning. Henry Nevuili, one 
of their leaders, was taken and killed in 
cold blood, which ſo enraged the teſt, that 
f they fought with irreſiſtible fury, and tak - 
ing the earl and his brothers priſoners, they 
revenged en death by e ene 
ing them here. . 
This place was cnn a borough 55 8 5 
Mary, in return for their adherence to her 
againſt Lady Jane Grey, and from that time 
they have ſent one member to parliament.. 
After the battle of Eage- bill, the parlia- 
ment had a garriſon of 800 foot and a troop 
of horſe i in the caſtle, which was ſurrendered” 


* Ragin, v. 1, p. 606. 5 Zu, vad, v. 3. p- 41. 
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to the king in a few days after, and te- 


mained in his hands till he gave it up, with 


other garriſons, to the Scotch general". 


The navigable canal intended to be car- 
ried from Coventry to Oxford, is brought to 


this town, but is now at a ſtand for want of 
money. About ſive miles from hence, in the 
road to Southam, the canal is conveyed thro” 
a hill, by a tunnel three quarters of a mile in 
length, with a towing path on the ſide for 
horſes; it is an exact circle, worked up 
with brick. There is a-thipbor:-well herr 
in the grounds of the Ram Inn, and a cha- 
lybeate, called Bloxham new well, about a 
furlong from the town, on the 15 ds, 


almoſt cloſe to the brook . 


Paſs by Wroxton- Priory, u now 3 an of 
We Earl of Guildford. It was founded hy 
Mich. Belet, an eccleſiaſtick in the reign of 
King John, for canons of the order of S“. 


Auguſtin, valued in the ſuryey, 26 Hen. 8. 
at 78]. 134. 44%. It was the eſtate of Sir 


Tomas Pope, founder of Trinity college, 
Oxford, and by him given to that founda- 
tion; of them it is held by the Earl of 


Guildford, and is uſed by him as a reſidence, 


pat! whether there. are any remains of the 


OY u K le v. 2. p. 40 2. * Shorts v. 2. p. 49. 
* Ns. Mon. v. 1. p. 1043, and v. 2. p. 326. 


regions © 


* 


t 1 
religious houſe, I do not know. A little 
further is Upton, a hunting ſeat of Mr. 
Child, the banker; and juſt beyond is the 
inn at Edge-hill. This hill is properly ſo 
named, as, after paſſing a level country, you 
come at once to the edge of a ſteep hill, 
forming a natural terrace, ſome miles in 
length. At the foot of this lies the Vale 
of Red Horſe, ſo called from the colour of 
the earth, which is red, and from a rude 
figure of a horſe cut in the turf, on the 
ſide of the hill, and kept ſcoured out. The 
origin of this is uncertain. It is ſmaller 
than the White Horſe; in Berks,-not ſo well 
ſhaped, nor ſo conſpicuous. The ſcouring 
is uſually performed on Palm-Sunday;” the 
day on which the great Earl of Warwick 
fought the bloody battle of Towron, in- 
Yorkſhire, in 1461, when he killed his 
horſe before the engagement, determined 
to conquer or die. Mr. Je conjectures it 
may haye reference to that circumſtance, 
Some lands are held 25 the tenure wa nt 
ing Me bas: ; 
On the ae han of PR inn, the Hill f 
extends about two miles; and at the far- 
ther end where it dips, King Charles I. went 
down from Eagcot, and met the parliament 
forces, under the Earl of E which lay 

3 D 2 5 18 we. 
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the night before at Keynton, a town in the 
vale. | Here was fought the firſt battle, 
when Cromwell i is ſaid to have behaved in 
a manner far ſhort of that. courage which 
he afterwards exhibited ; and when Prince 


Rants the king' 8 nephew, prevented, by 


is inconſiderate purſuit, the gaining a 


complete victory. A pit, in Which five 


hundred victims of that day were buried, 


is marked by a few ſmall firs; Skulls, and 


remnants of Feen, haye been often 
found. 


Near this and; of the bill, Mr. Miller : 
{whoſe houſe, called Rodway, is below) 5 


has built a tower and ruins, to imitate thoſe 


of a decayed caſtle. The walk to this, 
along the edge of the hill, commands an ex- 
tenſive proſpect, but Which becomes Al. 
more extenſive from the raom at the to of 5 


the tower, to which you aſrend by about 


ſixty ſteps. 


The windows are ornamented 


with painted glaſs, brought from different N 
places; amongſt which are the arms of 
England, of the The of Man, and of the 
Stanley's, and ſome ſcripture pieces. The 
cieling is painted with the arms of the 
Saxon kings, and of ſeveral gentlemen in 


the neighbourhood. From this room are 
ſeen Warwick Caftle, Coventry Spires, the 


; . Prekin 
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th 1 
reli in Shrop e and man) othier difs 
tant objects. | 
Nearer to V ain dn, is a camp of abo 


12 acres, f a | ſquate form; but tounded at 


* 
yz 


ww 
ry 


the' corners, which" Mr. Salmon, 0 "3h His 
New" Sutvey®, 1 contentld to be the Ronan 


ſtation Tyipbntium, mentioned i the 6th 
Iter of Arohinut. 1 Fo make it agree with 


that, 'he fapp oſes Alebfler to be Ifangvdtia, 
and Wire; Benibnbr. He fette to it. 


ſign good reaſons for removing "it from 
Sagen where Camden fuppoſes it. 

On the other fide the inn; at the diſtance 
of about four miles, „lies Conpron Wynyate, 


an old feat of the Earl of Northampton, in 
whoſe family it has been from at leaft the 
time of King J. "The ride to it is on 


the fide of the- hill, for about two miles; 


and then into the rich, but Arty, vale be- 
low.” | 15 OF in A bottom. firtounded with 


i 1 of . 8. With ben Frohen 
ftom à ruinous old caſtle at F ulbroke. 'The 
| chimneys are formed i in ſpires and zigzags. 
Over the gateway, in the entrance, are the 
arms of France and England under a crown, © 7 
with the griffic' and Feyhound for ops © 
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porters, and on each ſide a roſe under a 
crown ; probably placed here on account 
of a viſit made. by the king, which is fur- 
ther remembered by the arms of England 
empaling thoſe of Arragon,, found in ſome 
of the windows, (in which alſo are the 
Compton arms and creſt) and by a gilt bed- 
ſtead full of carving, ſaid to have been 
uſed by the king when here. In the late 
general wreck, when, this, with other of 


the earl's houſes, was ſtripped, and every 


thing ſold by auction, this. bedſtead Was 
bought by a farmer $* wife for ſix guineas. 
Unhappy effect of a rage for parliamentary 
influence and for gaming! Almoſt equally 
deſtructive to the fortunes of the greateſt 
families, the former is attended with the 
worſt conſequences. to ſociety.. A conti- 
nued debauchery introduces a habit of idle- 


5 neſs, rarely got rid of; a diſregard and con- 
tempt of the moſt Kere oaths, and a pro- 


fligacy of manners, which fit the unhappy 
wretches for the commiſſion of e every crime. 


Vet are theſe encouraged, ;Fithout bebur. 


5 


- often, as in the . e to = 0 
own ruin. Strange infatuation that a man 


of education and reflection, who would, 


ſtart at the commiſſion of moſt crimes, or 


. 


[9 1 


even at the ſuppoſition of his being capable 

of them, ſhould, for the ſake of a vote, fit 

on the bench an unconcerned ſpectator of 5 
the illitetate wreteh below, at his inſtance; 
calling ſolemnly on the Almighty to atteſt 
the truth of what they both know to be a 
wilful and deliberate falſehood | dh . 
When this houſe Was built, it is pla ain 
der the owner could not have a fingle idea 
of the beauty ariſing, from + a fituation com- 
manding either diſtant, or home, views; 
indeed our anceſtors appear, to have ſcarce 
ever thought of them. But it ſtood in the 
middle of a noble eſtate, and was ſufficient 
for the purpoſes of a hoſpitality which did 
more real honor to the poſſeſſor, than the 
moſt elegant modern best where 1 25 is 
l ws 
This Done V was i 955 Chirts I. 4d Uns 

beſieged by Cromwell, the marks of whoſe 
bullets Kill, appear in the gates, and was at 
un taken. The church (which has been re- 
built) was entirely ruined daring the fiege, 

. the family monuments deſfroped: 
Much has been written for and againſt 
1 utility of great farms; but the argu- 

ment againſt them, drawn from the conſe- 

quent depopulation of the country, ſeems 


oben enforced. by an ioltynce in this 
9 4 9 WE . 


(4 1 


neighbourhood: \ At Cbudſunt was a man- 


ten farm houſes on ſo many farms, let all 
together at about 8001. a year. Not long 
ſince this eſtate was ſold to Lord Catber- 


' and, all the lands and the manſion- houſe are 


help of two of three feryants. 8 
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from 10d. to 25. pidgeons from 10d. and 


a pound to 7d. and gd. and cheeſe from 175. 
a hundred to 24s, The monopoly of farms, 


N 


TA. 


riſe of proviſions may be aſſigned. 


mous Mr. Knight, the caſhier and ph n- 


of their calamity: his lordſhip built a tower 


bis family Who were 


2 , A family deriving their origin from Te l Neue, oh | 
Yor ifbire, but ſeated here from about the time of Hen. 8. 


fion-houfe, the ſeat of Mr. Neſam , and 


. hugh; the ten farm-houſes are pulled down, 


1 lett at. 1000 J. a year to one farmer, who 
manages the buſineſs, as 4 — with dr 


This was told me by my intelligent land- 
lord at the inn, who mentioned the fol- 
lowing rife of proviſions in his memory; 

veal from 14. to 44. a pound; two fowis 


14d. a dozen to 3s. butter from 3d. and 4d. 


however, f is not the only cauſe to yi on the p 

This Lord Catherlough was ſon of i fa- | 
derer of the South-Sea company in the year 
in his grounds at Wotton, near Henley, in 


this county, and directed that his body 
thould' be buried: there, and an dress od 


25 ſhould 
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mould be taken up and de ſited 
ſame place, which. was done. 

Mr. Ladbrofechas a ſeat at Idlecat, how ght 
by the late Sir Robert, of tho dein of — 
Legge. 3 *⁰ got 2113 © ram 759234 | 


which becomes. very hard, and i is uſed for 
barn- floors, Ovens, &. N 
Leaving Edge Bill, go thro! Pilterton 2nd 
Edington, and turning on the right, thro' 
Welleſburn and Barford, to W arch, It is 
' ſomething round to go. dge-hill from 
Banbury, to Warwick, but iy road by Keyn- 
ton is ſo bad, that it would be worth the 
additional trouble; even if the. proſpect from 
Eage- bill was out of the queſtion, From 
 Edge-bill to Edington the road is tolerable; 
from, thence to, Welleſburn, very good; and 
from thence to Warwick, excellent. 
Warwick was a Roman. ſtation, called 
| Prefidium, or, according to Salmon, Ben- 
nonesꝰ, and is ſituate on the banks of the 
Avon, and is a handſome, well- built town, 
riſen, with additional beauty from the ruins 
of a great fire, which, in 1694, burnt great 
part of the town, and deſtroyed the church | 
as far as the choir. A collection of 1 1,0007. * 
was: na. by a brief, and ee added 
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70607. with this they #ebuilt che body 
the church and the ſteeple in a very — 5 


fome manner, the tower alone coſting 16000. 
This tower is 117 feet to the punters 
and 25 feet more to the top of the pin- 


nacles. Near the battlenients tlie arms of 


the different Earls of Nur ift ate cut in 


ſtone. It was finiſhed in 1704, as N x 


by ari inſcription on the tower: | 


This church was founded before tlie Con- 


queſt, and was made collegiate by Roger df 
Neuburgh, Earl of Warwick, in 1123, 23 


H. 1. Sir William Beauchamp, Lord Ber- 
gavenny, finiſhed the ſtately choir begun by 
his father, rebuilt the whole dody of the 


church, and was otherwiſe a munificent be- 
nefactor to it. In this choir was at that 


time a ſtatue of the famous Guy; but in 


19 K. 2. 1395, one Sutton, a carver, al- 
tered it, and cut on it the arms of the an- 
cient Earls of Mar wick. Our ladys chapel 


Was begun by the executors of Richard 


Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in 21 H. 6: 


and perfected, 3 E. 4. This building, to“ 
gether with the magnificent tomb for that 
car! (inferior to none in England, except 


that of H. 7. in Meſiminſten Abbey) coſd 


24811. 4s. 7d. a prodigious ſum, if reck- 
oned by the value of pe in theſe days. 


tk Some 
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Some. gueſs as to the! largeneſs of it may 
be made from the comparative price of an 
ox, and la quarter of bread eorn, the for- 
mer being then 134. 4d. the latter 36. 4d“. 
This chapel: fartunately eſcaped the fire, and 
in it are the monuments of Ambroſe Dud- 
ey, Earl of Marie; Robert Dudley, . 
of Leiceſter, and of Nobert, his ſon-. 
This collegiate church was diſſol ed 37 
H. 8. and it was the ſame Ions granted to 
the inhabitants. of the: town. The caſtle, 
the ancient reſidence of the earls. of this 
name, ſtands on a rock, riſing from the 
edge of the river Avon, which falls in a 
caſcade under the window of the great hall. 
On the other fide the river is the park, but 
the ground being moſtly flat, and lying be- 
low the caſtle, it does not appear to ad- 
vantage; the trees ſeem diminutive. By 
whom this pile was built, is doubtful; but 
the tower, called Guy's tower, was the work 
of Thomas , Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
in the reign of Rich. 2. at the coſt of 
395“. 58. 2d. The walls are ten feet thick. 
From the Beaucbamps, this eſtate paſſed 
by an heireſs in the reign of Hen. 6. to 
Richard Neuill (ſon and heir of Richard 
Nan, Earl of Sali Youry) on. "whom. that 


ee War, * - Ty 15 
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king conferred the! title of Earl of Wark 


wich. This is the perſon who is called the 
ſtout Earl of Mar wick, and who had fo great 
a ſhare in the confuſions of thoſe unhappy 
times, ſometimes taking part with the houſe 
of Tork, ſometimes with that of Lancaſter, 
and generally carrying n to 1 bee 
whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed: 

The entranee into the caſts is ide a 


odor} dene e £Tower on the right, 


which is 12 angled, and Cæſarr on the Ieft, 
which is of three circular ſegments, and 
this leads into the great court. In this 


court is a flight of ſteps up to a magnifi-⸗ 


cent hall, 62 feet by 37, wainſcoted with 


the original oak, but which was neceſſarily 8 


painted, as on fitting up the rom it was 


rendered of different colors by being planed. 


On the left of this are the private apart- 
ments; on the right is a ſuite; of rooms, 
all looking over the river into the park, 


conſiſting. of, a muſic- rom; a noble draw- 
ing- room, wainſcoted with cedar; an 


lately uſed for billiards, now fitted up as 4 
drawing- room 3 à ſtat e be 
0 dreſſing- room. 


ate ſeveral fmall portraits, amongſt whiel 
are thoſe of Anna Bullen, and her ſiſter; 


PRs” | 1 and 
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| chamber and > 
This laſt is at the end of 
the caſtle, and looks into rhe garden; in it 
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tai 
and of Sir Thomas More, by Holbein; ; tes 
Rupert, and Prince Maurice his brother, i in 


armour, three quarters length, in one piece; 


Francis, Earl of Bedford, the firſt Duke of 


Bedford, and ſome others. In the drawing- 8 


room are portraits of Prince Maurice, Rich 
Earl of Warwick, whole lengths ; , and 


others, by Vandyck, &. And over the 


| chimney j is that of Mr. Worley Montague, 


in his Turkiſh habit, by Romney. The ori- 


ſage which leads to a neat chapel, in which 


is ſome good painted glafs. Out of the 
hall is a dining- room, 42 feet by 2 5, and 


18 high, built by the preſent lord in -a 


ſpace between the end: of the chapel, and 
the flight of ſteps from the great court. 
At the upper end of this room is a whole 
length portrait of Frederick, late Prince of 


Wales; and at the lower end one of his 


_ princeſs, with the Princeſs Auguſta | in her 


arms; and over the chimney a whole mouth 


of Sir Full Greville, Lord Brooke. | 
In the porter's lodge they ſhew ſeveral | 
2 things which are faid to have belonged to 

the famous Guy, Earl of Warwick; ſuch _ 


as his porridge-pot, bis fleſh-fork, iron 
hight, e and ſword ; his horſe's 


k 


2 


Zinal of Sir Philip Sydney is in the private | 
apartments. Behind theſe rooms is a paſ- 


ig * 
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il | head-piece, | his walking-ſtaff, (which is 
Rt nine feet high, and which they tell vou 
.- was only two inches higher than himſelf) a | 
rib. of the dun cow, which he killed on 
94 Dun ſinore- heath in this neighbourhood, and 
. ſome other things. Whether they ever be- 
if longed to Guy or not, ſome of them are of 
| conſiderable antiquity, and the ſword was 
1 reputed to have been his ſo long ago as the 
. year 1400, when Thomas Beaurhamp, Earl 
* of Warwick, hy his will, gave to his ſon, 
and his heirs after him, the ſword and coat 
of mail ſometime belonging to the famous 
_ Guy*®; and in 1 Hen. 8. that king granted 
the cuſtody of this ſword to one Hoggeſon, 
yeoman of his buttery, with a fee of 11d. 
per diem for that ſfervice*, which was con- 
tinued in Queen E/rzaberh's time. 
| Fames I. granted this caſtle to Sir Fulle 
Greville, anceſtor of the preſent Earl of 
Warwick, who laid out 20, o. in re- 
pairing and embelliſhing-it, The epitaph 
on his tomb is no more than this; Fulke 


« Greville, ſervant to Queen Elizabeth, 
« counſellor to King e and lend ta = 
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Near the caſtle, towards the north eaſt, 
was a place fenced with ſtrong ſtone walls, 
called The Vineyard; in 3 . 4. by the 
bailiff s accounts, wages were given to ſome 
women for gathering grapes there during 
the ſpace of five days, Whether this fruit 
was what we now underſtand by the name 
of grapes, has ent a ble of much de- 
bate. 1 
The 1 hers was | HR by * 5 
Neuburg b. firſt Earl of V. arwick, after the 
Conqueſt, and ſiniſhed by Earl Roger, his 
ſon. On the ſurvey, 26 Hen. 8. it was Va- 
jued at no more than 1o/. 105. 2d. above 
| repriſes, and was diſſolved the next year. 
In 38 of that king it was granted to Thomas 
Hawkins, alias F. ;ſber, who pulled down the 
old building to the ground, and built a very 
fair houſe, which he called Hawk irneſt. 
His ſon ſold it to Sir Jobn Puckering, ee - 
which it bat paſſed, to dhe mi. of Wiſe*, 


Priory: Lake 0 fays,. chat two galleries, 
part of the original building, remain. 
About a mile and half beyond Warwick, 
in the road to Coventry, is a houſe. of the 
late Mr. Greethead, built on [the Wet of 1 


A Dag. bled! 1.p „ 45. OT R * 
bag. Warw. v. ip. „n 


high, 


ſcooped out of the rock; which is ſhewn. . 
It was anciently the reſidence of ſome her- 
mits, who had a ſmall chapel; a chauntry 
was afterwards founded by one of the 


( 48 ] 


high, perpendicular rock, at the foot of 
which flows the Avon, in a bend round a 
meadow. This place is called Guy's Ch,: 


from a tradition that he ſpent the latter part 
of his life in retirement here, in a cave 


Farls of Warwick, and well endowed. It 


deſerves the notice of antiquarians, if for 
no other reaſon, for having been the abode 
of the celebrated antiquary,” Fohn Nous, 


who was one of the chauntery prieſts, and 


here wrote his Chronicon de Regibus. + 
Proceed to Kenilwortb, a long, ſcattering g 
town; where the auguſt ruins of the caſtle 
afford the moſt ſtriking inſtance of the in- 


ſtability of human affairs! This place, the 


abode of barons, little leſs powerful than 
kings; which fo long reſiſted all the ſtrength 
of Hen. 3. and which was at laſt ſubdued 
rather by ſickneſs and famine, than by the 
ſuperior force of the royal army; which 
ſill retained its importance, and in the 
hands of Elizabeth's favorite; Leiceſter, ex- Y 
ceeded moſt of the royal habitations in mag- 
nificence; and which, from the thickneſs 
and ſtructure of tho walls, ſeemed to bid 
<= RE nt» defiance 
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defianee”to- time itſelf, is now only a pic- 
tureſque heap of ruins! Of the apartments, 
once graced with the preſence of that 
queen, and of her court, with all the ſplen- 
dor which the princely owner could exhibit 
to entertain ſuch a company, nothing but 
fragments of the bare walls remain! The 
Lake, which flowed more than 100 acres, 
is vaniſhed ! The only-habitable part, is a 
part of the gateway, filled with the family 
of adirty, flovenly farmer, in one of whoſe 
chambers is an alabaſter chimney- piece, with 
the letters R. L. carved thereon ; once the 
ornament of a far different apartment. 
There was a caſtle here before the Con- 
queſt, which was demoliſhed in the time of 
Canute, but another was built by -Geoffry de 
Clinton, chamberlain and treaſurer to H. r. 
this ſoon came into the hands of the crown. 
H. 3. granted it to Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leiceſter, who held it againſt the king 
in the great inſurrection of the barons ; 
and, after he was killed in the battle of 
Eveſham, it. was ſo gallantly defended by 
Henry de Haſtings, whom he had appointed 
governor, that the king could not get poſ- 
ſeſſion, till ſickneſs and want of proviſions 
compelled the nn to furrender. The 

"i EkEeing 


I 1 
king then gave it to his ſon Edmund, Earl 
of Leiceſter and Lancaſter. 
In the time of E. 1. was held here an 
afſembly of 100 knights, and as many la- 
bl dies, headed by Roger Mortimer. The 
bl knights entertained: the ladies in the morn- 
£4 ing with tilting and martial tournaments, 
and in the evening with dancing. It is 
mentioned as extraordinary, that on this oc- 
caſion the ladies were clad in ſilken mantles. 
They called themſelves of the Round Table, 
to avoid contention about precedency. 

In this place the unhappy Ed. 2. was 
kept priſoner, and here made the reſignation 
of his crown (if it may be called a reßgna- 

v1 tion) to his ſon, Edu. Js | 
70 By a daughter and heireſs of the Tat 
"y caſter family, it paſſed to John of Gaunt, 
fourth ſon of Edw. 3. created Duke of 
Lancaſter, who, about the end of the reign 
of R. 2. began the ancient buildings now 
remaining, except Ce/ar's Tower, Henry, 
his fon, becoming king, it continued in 
the crown, till Queen Elizabeth granted it 
to Robert, Lord Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter. 
Charmed with the ſituation, he laid out 
o, ooo. on the. buildings, and in en- 
larging the park; an amazing ſum in thoſe 
days! He give 2 moſt ene entertain- 
6 ment 
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ment here to the queen and her court, at 
which were introduced every amuſement of 
the times; amongſt them bear- baiting was 
not forgot A regatta was exhibited on 
the lake. 

The ſtory of this earl's W mar- 

riage, and of the conſequent misfortunes of 
his noble and accompliſhed ſon, Sir Robert 
Dudley, are well known. 

After that moſt iniquitous court, the Star 
Chamber, had ſtifled the proceedings which 
Sir Robert had inſtituted to prove his mo- 
ther's marriage, and his own legitimacy, he 
reſolved to quit the kingdom; but, as in 


thoſe arbitrary days, he could. not do it 


without the king's licence, (James I.) he 


applied for, and. obtained it. _ His eſtate 
however, mutilated as it was, was a tempt- 


ing bait; he was ordered to return, and 
not obeying the mandate, was proſecuted 
in the Star Chamber, and eaſily found 


guilty, upon which this place was ſeized 


into the king's hands. The magnificence 
of the ſituation became the object of Prince 


Henry's wiſh. A propoſal was made to 


purchaſe it; commiſſioners were ſent to 


make a ſurvey, with ſpecial directions to 
find all things under their true worth. How 


5 Dagd My I. p. 236, & eg. 1 
E 2 Well 


FT 

well they obſerved their orders, may be ſeen 
from their report of the value, which they 
made to be about 438,000/. tho' from their 
return it appears, that the caſtle ſtood on 
ſeven acres of ground, was in perfect re- 
pair, fit to receive his majeſty, the queen 
and prince, at one time; that the value of 
the woods amounted to 20,000/7. and that 
the circuit of the caſtle, manors, parks, and 
chaſe, lying round it, together contained 
19 or 20 miles. Out of this 38, ooo. 
10,0007. was to be deducted as a fine for 
Sir Robert's contempt in not appearing to 
the ſummons; the wood (which, tho' con- 
feſſed worth 20,000/. they had valued at no 
more than 12,0007.) was alſo to be de- 
ducted, becauſe Sir Robert's lady had a 
jointure therein, and if ſhe outlived him, 
might fell it. After theſe defalcations, the 
prince moſt generouſly offered to give for 
this eſtate, the like of which for ſtrength, 

ſtate and pleaſure, they ſay was not to be 
found in England, the ſum of 14, cool.'. Dx 
Sir Robert knew too well what he had to 

expect from the juſtice, of James, or his 
courts, and having determined never to re- 
turn to England, agreed to accept that mo- 
ney. The conveyances were executed, tho 


ve Barc v . 5. 224. FOE 
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no more than 2600, was paid at the time, 
(and which, by the failure of the merchant 
who was to remit it, never came to his 
hands) and the prince dying ſoon after, he 
never received any part of the remainder ; 
and yet Prince Charles had no ſcruple of 
conſcience about taking poſſeſſion, as heir 
to his brother; nay, in his patent (when 
king) creating Sir Robert s mother Dutcheſs 
of Duddy, he cg g the had tranſ- 
action“ 2 
Perhaps a Archaic proof of de ineſti- 
mable bleſſings of a government by law, 
and of a trial by jury, can hardly be found; 
and the. abolition of ſuch a court, ſeems 
cheaply purchaſed by all the misfortunes 
and temporary. confuſion occaſioned: by the 
ſtruggles rink: it in the: time of _ 
Charles, , 

The hiſtory of this Wade of Dad, 
affords matter for other reflections. Ed. 
mund Dudley deſcended, or claiming fo to 
be, from a younger fon of the Lords Dud- 
ity, became c one Sod me great inſtruments of 


1 Dugd. * v. 2. p. 225. Some original "el rolative 

to this matter, (one of which is ſigned by Prince Henry) are 

now at the Board of Green Cloth, St. Janes; but tho' the 

failure i in payment is ſo fully eine by the letters pa- 

teat, yet in an account of the prince's debts (now 1 in that of. 

fice) the money remaining due on this account is ſtated to be 
no more than 3910/7, with 227 J. for charges. 
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oppreſſion under which the people groaned 
in the time of Hen. 7. and was at laſt given 
up to their reſentments, together with Emp- 
ſon, and executed. His eſtate, however, was 
reſtored to his ſon, who getting into great 
favor with H. 8. and E. 6. was created 
Viſcount L'e, Earl of Warwick, and 
Duke of Northumberland. Inſatiable in his 
ambition, he contrived to ruin the Duke 
of Somerſet and Lord Thomas, his brother, 
uncles to E. 6. and marrying his fourth 
ſon to Lady Jane Seymour, induced that 
prince to appoint her his ſucceſſor ; but 
here ended his career. Mary prevailing, he 
was beheaded, On Elizabeth's acceſſion, 
the good fortune of the family ſeemed to 

return; his eldeſt ſon was reſtored to the 
titles of Le and Warwick, and his ſe- 
cond ſon made Earl of Leiceſter; but this 
ſunſhine was not of long continuance. The 
eldeſt ſon died without iſſue, and Robert, 
often in diſgrace, and under ftrong ſuſpi- 
cions of the moſt atrocious actions, died 
without leaving any child, except the un- 

fortunate Sir Robert, abovementioned. Thus 
this family, riſing upon iniquity, and in 
the courſe of about 50 years attaining al- 
moſt to royalty itſelf, in nearly as ſhort a 
time ſet in obſcurity, Pola 


Whilſt 


[i 8: 1 
_ Whilſt this caſtle was in the hands of 
the crown, there was a conſtable appointed, 
with a fee of 161. 15. 4d. and a keeper of 
the park, with a fee of 4/. 115. 3d. a year. 

Charles afterwards granted this caſtle to 
the Earl of Monmouth; but Oliver gaye it 
to ſeveral of his officers, who demoliſhed 
the buildings, drained the great pool, cut 
down the woods, deſtroyed. the park and 
chace, and divided the lands into farms 
amongſt themſelves. | 

On the reſtoration, Charles 2. as a 
new leaſe to the Earl of Monmouth s daugh- 
ters, and afterwards gave the inheritance to 
Lawrence, Lord Hyde, whom he created 
Baron of Kenilworth, and Earl of Ro- 
cheſter ; from him it has deſcended to the 
lady of Lord Hyde, lately created Earl of 
Clarendon, who has given directions that 
what remains of the buildings ſhould be 
carefully preſerved from further damage. 
Here was alſo a monaſtery for black ca- 
nons of the order of St. Auguſtin, founded 
by Geoffry. de Clinton when he built the 
caſtle. At a ſurvey. taken 26 H. 8. it was 
valued at 5337. 158. 4d. three years after it 
was ſurrendered, and the fite granted by the 
king to Sir Andrew Flamol, whoſe grand- 
daughter and heir carried it in marriage o 


4 Defid. Cur. b. 2. . 18. 
E 4 Yobn 
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Fobn Colbourn, Eſq. and he having bought 


ſome horſes ſtolen aut of the Earl of Lei- 
cefter's ſtable here (or pretended ſo to be) 
was ſo frightened by the earl, that he was 
glad to make his peace by giving it up to 


him on very eaſy terms“. 


In this village is a Wenufechere of: i ivory 
and horn combs, and horn for lanthorns, in 
which about 32 men are employed. 

The farmers hereabouts begin to be ſen- 
ſible of the propriety of hoeing turnips, 
but cannot yet prevail on eee to do 


it thoroughly. 


Proceed to Coventry, an old, il bullt 


town. It was made a coporation in 18 E. 3. 


the walls round the town were begun to 
be built in 29 E. 3. (1355) and were de- 
moliſhed after the civil war in the laſt cen- 


tury. 'The magnificent and beautiful church | 


of St. Michael was founded about 1133, and 


given to the monks of eee by Ra- 
nulþh, Earl of Cheſter. The ſteeple, as it 


now ſtands, was begun in 1373, and fi- 
niſhed in 1395, by William and Adam Bo- 
toner, who expended 1004. a year on it:; 


the ſpire was added by two ſiſters, Ann and 
Mary Botoner, who alſo bullt the middle 


atle in 1434. The tower is 136 feet three 


iet high; on that! is an octagonal priſm 


„ Nuęgd. War. v. 1. p. 237: 242. 


of 
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of 32 feet ſix inches, ſupported by eight 
ſpringing arches; from the pinnacles within 
the battlements of the octagon iſſues a {pire, 
eight ſquare, each of them eight feet at the 
baſe, 1 30 feet nine inches high, making the 
whole height 3oo feet. The whole length 
of the church is 293 feet nine inches, and 
the breadth, conſiſting of five ailes, 127 
feet. The middle aile is 50 feet high". 
The Priory was founded: by Earl Leofric 
in 1043, and ſtood. on a deſcent below the 
church-yard of St. Michael and the Trinity 
(which two churches ſtand very near to- 
gether in one incloſure) but is now totally 
deſtroyed, with its church, tho' the biſhop 
pleaded ftrongly with Cromwell to have had 
the church preſerved, alledging that it was 
his principal ſee: and head church. Willis, 
in his hiſtory of mitred abbies, printed in 
1718, ſays, he thinks that Litehſieſd ca- 
thedral was built in imitation. of this; that 
at the entrance into the cloſe where this 
church ſtood, at the welt end, there was a 
large arch which led to it out of the oat- 
market, and which then lately fell down; 
that not far from thence was ſtill ſtanding 
the lower part of a great tower or ſteeple, 
part of the weſt front, then converted into 


1 


» Dugd. Ware. v. 1. p. 140. 
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1 
a dwelling-houſe ; that on the ſouth (ide, 
next the two church-yards, ſtood a lefler 


tower, which had been demoliſhed about 


20 years before he wrote; that the founda- 
tions of the church were dug up about 530 
years before, and the fite turned into a 
bowling alley, afterwards into a garden, as 
it then was; that the chief habitation of 
the monks was alſo turned into gardens, and 
that ſeveral apartments were ſuppoſed to be 
buried under ground, as appeared. by the 
door-caſes then viſible at the end of the 
buildings next the river *. On the ſurvey 
of H. 8. it was valued at 731/. 19s. 5d. but 
deduQting penſions, at 4991. 7s. 4d. clear, 


and was ſurrendered in his zoth year. On 


digging foundations for houſes, they have 
found the old cloyſters, and ſome other 
ruins, with many graveſtones. Some years 
ago ſome coffins were found, amongſt which 


were two, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of Leofric 
and Godiva“. Stone coffins have been often 


dug up (one in 1780) but without any in- 
ſcriptions. 


Soon after the Conqueſt, Coventry, Lich- 


 freld, and Cheſter, were included in one 


dioceſe; the ſeat was removed from Lich- 


0 Mitred Abbes, v. 1. p. 70. 5 | 
* Stakeley, Itin. Cur, v. 2. p. 18. 21. 


field 
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field to Chefter, but Robert de Limefy ob- 
tained the cuſtody of this monaſtery, and 
removed from Cheſter hither, when the 
name of abbot was ſuppreſt, and a prior 
had the rule under the biſhop, and ſat in 


parliament *. Many biſhops who reſided 
here, ſtiled themſelves of Coventry only; 


but afterwards an agreement was made, that 


this and Lichfield ſhould chooſe their biſhop 
alternately, and make one chapter, and pre- 
cedency in ſtile ſhould be given to Coventry. 
Lichfield, however, ſeems to have now ob- 
tained the dos wer bein 8 generally named 
firſt. 

The biſhop had formerly a palace at 
the ſouth- eaſt corner of the cathedral 
church, facing the north-eaſt corner of St. 
Michael's church-yard. It has been long 
ſince deſtroyed, but in 1647 a mean houſe 
in that place x was s fold by the name of the 
Dae”, | 

The Grey Friers, or 7 riers 1 
eſcaped the diſſolution of the leſſer houſes 
in 27 H. 8. (perhaps becauſe they had no 
lands) but was ſurrendered in the 3oth year 
of his reign, and demoliſhed, except the 


2 On the adi 5 e into a e e 5 


hiſhop was looked upon 1n place of the abbot, and his ſub. 
ſtitute was termed a prior. 1 


1 Sixkeley, Itin, v. 2. p. 21. 


55 ſpire 
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ſpire of their church. (built about the time 


of E. z.) which now remains. The ſite of 
the houſe was granted to the corporation. 
The White Friers had a houſe built for 
them by Sir John Poultney, (four times lord 
mayor of London) in 16 E. 3. 1342, but 


had no lands, and were not ſurrendered till 


30 H. 8. The houſe was granted to Sir 
Ralph Sadler, in 36 Hen. 8. and ſoon after 
bought of him by Mr. Hales, who alfo 
purchaſed of the king St. John's hoſpital 
and church, and divers lands belonging to 
the priory and other religious houſes here, 
He reſided in the houſe of the White Friers, 
and maintained a ſchool in the choir of 
their church, (having obtained a licence to 
found a ſchool) but ſome of the magiſtrates 


of the town finding that the church was not 


included in the patent, applied to Queen 
Mary, and obtained licence to make it a 
pariſh church *, and obliged him to remove 


the ſcholars, which he did to St. Jobn 


hoſpital. After this they diſturbed him in 
poſſeſſion of the lands ſo purchaſed by him, 
under pretence of their being granted to 


; a v. 4. p. 97. : Dugd. War. v. 1. P- 180. 
a Willis's mitred abbies, v. 1. p. 70. 


* The church was afterwards ſold and palled dow and 


the materials employed to build Mr. Boughton 5 hoaſe at | 


Cauſten, near Rugby, in this county, 


ound 


i 
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found a ſchool ; this treatment made- him 
lay aſide a deſign which he had formed of 
eſtabliſhing a college in this city, like thoſe 
at Weſtminſfler and Eton. He, however, 
kept up the ſchool as long as he lived, and 
by his will in 15 Eliz. left an eſtate of the 
then yearly value of 43/. to the mayor, bai- 
liffs and commonalty, to -maintain it, al- 
loting to the maſter the manſion-houſe. of 
the late maſter of St. John's hoſpital, and 
201. a year; to the uſher a houſe within 
that hoſpital, and 101. a year; an allow- 
ance for a muſic-maſter, and for repairs of 
the houſes,» and the ſurplus to be for the 
maſter and uſher. This eſtate. is now im- 
proved to 150/. a year, or more; and in 
1733, the maſter's ſtipend was increaſed to 

col. a year, the uſher's to 33/. 13s. 4d. 
What becomes of the nn does not bv 
pear ?. 
The cents. once ſo 8 is now en- 
tirely deſtroyed. It was built on the ſpot 
where one had formerly ſtood; was begun 
in 1541, and finiſhed in 1544, by a dona- 
tion of Sir William Holleys, lord mayor of 
London, ſon of Thomas Holleys, of Stoke, 
near this city, anceſtor | of the Halles, 
earls of Clare. It was fix _ ſquare, each 


Account of the charities given to Coventry, p. 72. 


fide 


tt 


fide ſeven feet at the baſe, diminiſhing in 
three ſtories, 57 feet high. There were 
18 niches furniſhed with ſtatues, ſome of 
which were brought from the White Friers. 
The pillars, pinnacles and arches, were en- 
riched with ſtatuary carving, the arms of 
England, of the founder, and of the trades 
and companies *. 

St. Mary Hall, on the ſouth of St. Mi- 
chael's church, was ufed by the ſeveral 
guilds for their feaſts, and now for holding 
the affizes, &c. Dugaale ſays, it appears 
to have been built in the time of Hen. 6. 
A good deal of the painted glaſs in the 
windows ſtill remains, but much defaced. 
by the ignorant glaziers, who in repairing 
it from time to time, have reverſed and 
miſplaced the arms, &c. Here is an an- 
cient wooden chair, ſaid to be that in 
which King Jobn was crowned ; ſome ar- 
mour, uſed in their yearly proceſſion, in 
memory of Lady Godiva; a picture of that 
fair lady on horſeback ; ſome portraits of 
Weg- and queens, of Sir Thomas White, 

Mr. Jeſſon, and ſome other perſons. 

This Sir Thomas White, in 1542, gave 
the corporation .1400/. which was laid out 
in the purchaſe of n late e of the 


2 Dugd. War. v. 1. p. 142. 
| priory, 
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priory, of the yearly value of 70ol. and the 


ſame were ſettled on them in truſt, to give 


241. a year to 12 poor men, and to lend 


40/7. a year to induſtrious young men of 


Coventry, to enable them to ſet up in trade; 
after a period of 30 years, the towns of 


Northampton, Leiceſter, | Nottingham, and 


Warwick, were to have a ſum of 401. for 


the ſame purpoſe, in rotation. Theſe towns 
received the 40/. in their turns, but knew 


nothing of great improvements made in the 


eſtate till about 1692, when it was acci- 


dentally diſcovered by the corporation quar- 
relling amongſt themſelves about the di- 
viſion of it, and notice was given to the 
other towns by the bailiff of the eſtate, 
and one who had been diſmiſſed from the 


office of clerk of the council houſe. A 


bill in chancery was filed againſt the cor- 
poration, but it was ſeveral years before 
they could get at the real ſtate of the bu- 


fineſs, or the true value of the lands. In 


1705 they diſcovered that the rents a- 
mounted to near 800“. a year, beſides fines 
for renewals; but four years afterwards it 
was found, that the clear rents were about 
930/. a year; and a decree was made in 
1710, that the corporation ſhould account 
for more than 20000. Which * had re- 


=: EY 1 ceived. 
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tn Whit this was cartying on, the 
corporation tampered with the other towns, 
and made a private agreement with them to 
put an end to the ſuit on receiving a ſmall 
proportion of what was due; but the ſtory 
beginning to be known, and it being found 
that the corporation lett long leaſes to theit 


own members and families at ſmall rents, 


ſome public ſpirited gentlemen filed an in- 
formation on behalf of the poor, to ſet 
aſide the agreement, and to have the en- 
ereaſed rents applied in augmentation of the 


original donations. This was done accor- 


dingly, and it was decreed, that inſtead of 
247. annually divided between 12 men, 
243). 35. ſhould be divided between 61 


men, 4/. a piece to 60 of them, and 


31. 35. to the odd one, and that eight men 


ſhould each have a loan of 501. The cor- 


poration did not reliſh this at all, and the 
2000 J. could not be got from them; where- 
upon the court ordered that the eſtate ſhould. 


be conveyed to the Hon. William Bromley, 


Eſq. and other gentlemen of the neighbour- 


hood, and a ſequeſtration iſſued againft the 


corporation eſtates (upwards of 700l. ber 
ann.) to levy the 2000]. The money was 
at laſt raiſed by ſale of part of their eftates'; 


and then, in 1722, they applied to the court 


of 


1 

of chancery to have the truſt eſtates recon- 
veyed to them. This was oppoſed by the 
new / traſtees, and by the towns. of, Nor- 
tbampton, Leiceſter, and Warwick, on the 
ground of the great abuſes committed by 
the corporation, God that there were at that 
time ſeveral perſons amongſt them who were 
concerned in the abuſes, and others who 
were privy to them; the chancellor, how 
ever, in 172 5,»thought fit to order a re- 
conyeyance, the ſeveral charities being aug- 5 
mented as by the former decree, and the cor- 
poration are now in poſſeſſion of the eſtate. 
Beſides this, Sir Thomas White gave the 
town a further ſum, to pay 40/. a year to 
two fellows of St. Jobn college, i in Ox- 
ford, ſons of freemen of this clty ; which | 
college had been founded by him, or rather 
refounded, after being quite gone to decay 
on its. SAG. foundation v7 eder 
_ Chichales © „ nt | 

This man of aity gave a. | farther ſum af 
of 1000. 4 year to 24 other towns in Eng- 
land, to be received i in rotation, and lent to 
induſtrious young, men, to aſhiſt them, in 
their ſetting out in the world“. "This \ was 
a mode of charity much i in fachen i in thoſe | 
days, and in the Wen of Ks next cen- 
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tury ; highly benevolent im its intention, it 
aſſiſted the deſerving and uſeful members of 

the community in that partof their lives when 
affiſtance would be moſt ſerviceable; and 
laying a foundation on which many ample 
fortunes have been built, i it enabled them in 
their turns to exerciſe a benevolence: which 
would be naturally excited by a re Se 
of that to which they owed their ability. I 
theſe days, however, it is 450 liable (in bo- 
rough towns eſpecially) to great abuſes. 

Mr. Jen, above mentioned, gave che 

town 2000. with which an eſtate in Gl 
cefter ſhire | Was bought, the rents of which 
are to be applied i in putting out apprentices, 

diſtributing bread, &c. and to lend 200. a 
year to poor tradeſmen. | There are other 
charities to a large amount. 
| In 17 68 an act of parliament: was- | paſſed 
for adit a navigable canal from hence to 
communicate with that which was carrying 
on to join the Trent and the Merſey, and 
the next year another act was . to make | 
a canal from hence to Oxford. r 

Theſe were noble undertakings, which 

promiſed to be of the greateſt ſervice to the 
country; but uſeful as they were, they met 
with violent oppoſition. Amongſt the ob- 
jections to the latter, it was urged in the 
5 {16 5 Houſe 


1 67 
Houſe of Commons, that it would injure 


the Newcaftle coal trade, that great py 
of ſeamen, on which our naval ſtrength ſo 


much depends, by enabling Oxford and the 


neighbourhood to buy pit-coal cheaper than 
they could do ſea- coal] fo far will people go 


for an argument to anſwer a preſent purpofe 1 
Private inteteſt, and perhaps private pique; 
unfortunately contributed to impede the 
work. The fubſcribers to the two canals 


could not agree on the place where they 


ſhould join, and they are earried on in 


nearly a parallel lige for a eonſiderable 


length; this has contributed to exhauſt 


their money, without any uſe, The for- 
mer is carried no farther than about Ather= 
fone, and ſeems at à ſtand; the latter has 
reached Banbury, as mentioned before, but 
the expence has already ſo greatly exceeded 


the eſtimate for the whole, that it is feared 


it will not ſoon be eompleated; Its being 


carried cloſe to the town of Banbury, is 


ſaid to have been attended with a great ad- 


ditional coſt, which would have been much 
in extending it far- 


wh 


more uſefully employ 
ther. It is alſo ſaid that it ſhould have 


commenced at another place, nearer Bir- 
mingham, where much better coals would 
have been got. The eoſt has been more 

: e „ than 
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than 200, ooo. of which 150; ooo]. was 
ſubſcribed, 50,0007. borrowed ſince, and a 
debt of ſome thouſands outſtanding. 
Near Bedworth is a coal- mine of Sir Ro- 
ger Newaigate (whoſe: ſeat is not far off), 


from which he has made a cut to commu- 
nicate with the navigation. He has here a 


wheel of 36 feet diameter, which throws 
out the water and draws up the coals at the 
ſame time. In the coal- mines here it is 
ſaid, that large toads have been en found 
in the ſolid coal. f 
Come to Nuneaton, a town 111 hw 
from a nunnery of the order of Fontev- 
rault (in Poictiers) founded by Robert Boſſi, 


Earl of Leicefter, before 1161. In the 
houſes of this order beyond ſea, there were 
religious men as well as women, but ſub- 


ject to the government of the abbeſs or 


prioreſs. This petticoat government ſeems 


to have been diſliked in England, as there 


were only two more houſes of this order in 


the kingdom, and there . 18 no expreſs ac- 


count of any. monk in any of them, but 


only of a prior at Nuneaton*. The earl's 


wife became a nun, and died here. By 


Me: ſurvey, 26 H. 8. it was valued at 


Þ TY 8 2. p. 19. 
0 Barn's Eccl. BO, ad, 2. p. 54. 
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290. 1 57. and was ſurrendered in the 31 
of that king, and granted to Sir Marmaduke 
Conſtable, who is buried in the church *, 
under a monument which was once a hand- 
ſome one, but is now much defaced. In a 

field at the end of the town, going towards 
Atherſtone (on the left) are ſome remains of 
the nunnery; one arch is yet ſtanding, but 
nothing more than the hewn ſtone is left at 
the top, and there are ſome fragments of 
walls. One arch lately fell down. 

I did not take the direct road to Hinckley, 
but went towards Atherſtone, in order to 
viſit Manceter, a conſiderable Roman ſta- 
tion. The village is about three miles from 
Nuneaton ; in the way to it paſs over a hill, 
from the top of which is a good proſpect. 
The church ſtands on an eminence, which 
Dr. Stukeley ſays, ſeems to have been a 
camp, having been intrenched very deeply. 
Near it is a neat hoſpital. On the left of 
the church is O/dbury, a large ſquare fort 
of zo acres, on a high hill, from whence 
is a very extenſive view. Flint axes of the 
Britons, about four inches and an half 
broad, have been found near this place. 


Mr. Okeover has a ſeat here, which he is 


rebuilding, in the area of the camp. The 
old houſe was a cell to the * of 


4 Dugd. Ware v. 2. p. 1005. 3 | 
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. Other camps, called Shugs 
ury, Arbury, and Borough, are ſeen from 
hence. 

When you have paſſed thro' the perlen 
a little lane on the right leads down into 
the Watling-/treet, where, taking the right 
again, you croſs the fiver Anker (in its 
way from Nuneaton to Tamworth) and pre- 
ſently afterwards go thra' the old Roman 
city, which lies on both ſides the road, 
partly i in Leiceſterſbire, partly in Warwick» 
ſhire. The field in the former is called 
Oldfield-banks, in the latter, Caftle-banks, 
It is 600 feet long, 299 broad on each ſide 
the road. Great ſtones, mortar, Roman 
bricks, iron, and many coins of braſs and 
ſilver, and ſome of gold, haye been dug up 
here*, A bridge was building over the river 
when J was there *.. 

Continue on the Watling:ſtreet till near 
Hinckley, when you come into the turnpike 
road, which leads directly from Nuneaton, 

-  thither, 

Hinckley | is a pager town juſt within the 
borders of Leiceſterſpire, formerly diſtin» 
A guiſhed by a caſtle, a large park, and a 
priory; now the more humble, but 
much more of; ful employment of. the 
ſtocking- frame, of which about 1009 are 
e Itin. Cur, v. 2. p. „ Ibid. 8 1779. 
SE SLE ho "berg 
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here bn * * caſtle was built by 
Hugh de Grantmgſnil, who came into Eng- 
land with William I. it ſtood near the eaſt 
end of the church, but has long: been en- 
tirely demoliſhed, A good modern houſe, 
belonging to Mr. Hurft, is built on part of 
the ſite. The park has been diſparked 
many years. In 1755, in a field near the 
Holy-well, ſix nobles of gold of Edw. 3. 
were found, two of which are in the hands 
of Mr. Whalley,.. „ 

The office of ſteward of England was 
given to this Hagh on his marriage, and 
made an hereditary. office. It deſcended 
from him to his grandſon Hugh, who held 
the honor of | Hinckley by that ſervice®. 
His grandſon died, leaving two daughters 
only, the eldeſt of whom married, Robert 
Blanchmains', Earl of Leicgſter, and carried 


b Caſe of Lady e of Ereſby, n the office 
of great chamberlain. | 11. 

i Mr. Nichols, in ig biftory. of Hinckley, p. 9, gives an in- 
genious and probable ſolution of the origin of this nick- 
name of Blanchmains ; he ſuppoſes it might be derived from 
the white ſcurf of the leproſy, then a very common diſeaſe, 
rather than from , the beauty of his hands, eſpecially as 
his ſon William was ſo infected with that malady that 
founded an hofpital for it in Leiceſter, the common ſeal of 
which hoſpital was lately found at Saffron | Walden, in Eher. 
1 ſhould add, that if the name was given on account of the 
delicate colour of his hands, it was probably given in ridi- 
cule of what in thoſe days of hardihood would be conſidered 
AS an effeminacy; 'F but effeminacy was not his character. 
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this eſtate to him. His ſon left two fiſters, 
his coheirs, one of whom married the great 
Simon de Montfort, who was created Earl of 
Leiceſter in 1206, and poſſeſſed this honor 
and high ſtewardſhip. He taking part with 
the French againſt King John, was ſtri pped of 
his honors and eſtate; the latter were given 
to Randolph, Earl of Chefter, but the king 
retained the high ſtewardſhip ; nor would 


Hen. 3. reſtore that when he gave back his 


other honors and eſtates to his ſon. The 
firſt Hugh de Grantmeſnil founded here a 


priory of canons aliens, belonging to the 
abbey of Lira, in Normandy *; this houſe 


was ſuppreſſed by Hen. 5. amongſt many 
other alien priories!, A houſe called the 


Priory, or the Hall, on the ſouth fide of 


the church-yard, ſtands on the fite of it; 
what is now converted into ſeveral rooms, 
is in memory to have been one large hall, 


The centre was rebuilt in the year 171 5, 


by Mr, Gerard, then owner, but the wings 
are of much older date, The eulen 16 
now made into a bowling- green. 

On a mantle: piece in the kitchen is 3 


ſtrange ornament in a kind of baked clay, 


which tradition has erroneouſly called the 
t arms of three monks; but a ſecond, 


& Nicholls's Hinckley, p. 9. Burtow's late, p. 123. 
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with more probability, calls them the figns 
of three houſes, the Eagle and Child, the 
Roſe, and Bull's Head, which were deſigned 
for the relief of pilgrims travelling through 
Hinckley, who were to receive a night's lodg- 
ing, and ſomething the next warning to hel Pp 
them forward on their journey ®. | a 
The priory poſſeſſed about 214 acres of 
land here; and not many years ago, on a trial 
about tythe, a monk from the abbey of Lira 
was brought over, and produced the original 
grant. This land and the church were given 
by Hen. 8. to the dean and chapter of Weſt- 
who are the preſent owners. 
About five miles from Hinckley the bat- 
tle was fought which placed the crown on 
the head of Hen. 7, and which is com- 
monly called the battle of Boſworth, but 
Sutton-field was the ſcene of it. Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, indefatigable in the ſervice of 
the Earl of Richmond, is ſaid to have found 
Richard's crown in a thorn buſh, the me- 
mory of which was preſerved by a painting 
on glaſs in his houſe at Steane in Northamp- 
tonſhire, which remained when Mr. Bridges 
collected the notes for his hiſtory of that 
county, if it is not ſtill there. In his arms 
was added a thorn, with a crown in the 
middle", The name of Crown=-#1ll, ich 


mn Nicholt*s Hiftory of Hinckley, p. 33. 
x Bridges's Northamptonſhire, p. 197. 
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a plate in the field ſtill retains, ſeems to 
refer to this ſtory ; though commonly ſaid 
to be the ſpot from which the earl ha- 
rangued his army, there is more probability 


that it got its name from this circumſtance. 


Senſible of the ſervices, and of the abi- 


lities of Sir Reginald, Henry beſtowed on him 


high honours and employments, and Steane 
was one of the eſtates with which that king 


very munificently rewarded an attachment 


which continued unaltered to the time of 
his death. It will be allowed me to repeat 
with pleaſure, that in this ſituation, and in 
a reign the favourites of which are not ge- 
nerally well ſpoken of, his integrity pro- 


cured him from hiſtorians the character of, 


© a very father of his country, a fervent 


lover of juſtice, and one who would often 


© admoniſh the king when he did any thing 
** contrary to right*,” Nor is it leſs to his 
honour, that notwithſtanding he took a li- 
berty ſo ſeldom allowed, he never loſt the 
favour of the king during the 17 "Fats of 


* reige in which he lived. 


In Szokefield, between Hinckley ad Surton, 
money has been lately found, ſuppoſed to 
have belonged to ſome who fell in that bat- 


tle. The coins were ſold to Mr. Handen. 
a mercer at Nuneaton. 


A more particular account of Sir Repiveld is is in the 4 
Fond vol. of the new edition of the ö _— 


A great 
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A great variety of curious foſſils and pe- 
trifactions have been found of late in a 
grayel-pit, about a mile from the town, 
in the road to Derby. Mr. Wells, of Bur- 
bach, and Mr. Fobn Robinſon, of Hinckley, 
have formed collections of them. Near the 
town is a ſpot from whence 50 churches may 
be counted“. 

Leiceſterſhire has not many PO ole MY 
houſes of note in it, and not many matters 
of curioſity, but has much rich paſture, and 
feeds great numbers of cattle and ſheep. . 

Go thro' Ear s. Shilton,, on the left of 
which is the ſeat of Lord Viſcount ent- 
worth, and afterwards paſs by Tooley Park, 
in Leland's time belonging to the king A 
lately purchaſed of Mr. . BW by Mr. 
Dodd. 2 
1 little before coming to "Leiceſter, gglg 
the Roman foſs way, and on the left of the 
bridge, at the entrance of the town, ſee the 

arch over the river, which Richard 3. paſſed. 
in his way to Boſworth, . It is entire, but is 
not now uſed, a wall being wilt damn one 
end r b 

Leiceſter, is a . of. 8 extent, 4 | 
ing near a mile eme but the entf | 


Pp Hitory of Hindly, p. = . v. 1. . 17. | 
A view N it 1s engrayed i in Fare Defid. Curioſa. 


fro : | 
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from every quarter is diſgraced by dirty mud 
walls. The market place, however, is large 5 
and ſpacious, with a handſome building in 
it belonging to the corporation, where they 
have their feaſts, and where muſic meetings 
and aſſemblies are held. The town hall 18 
mean, and in an obſcure fituation. 

It is a very old town, where Camden fixes 


the Rate Coritanorum of the Romans, of 


whom there are many traces found here. 
The old building, called Fewry Wall, at 


the weſt end of St. Nicholas church-yard, 


is ſuppofed by Mr. Burton, to be part of a 
temple of Janus; this opinion has been 
eontroverted, tho' the antiquity is not queſ- 
tioned, and the number of bones of oxen 
dug up here, ſeem plainly to ſhew that it 
has been a place of ſacrifice. The com- 


mon name given to it, from the finding 


thoſe bones, is Holy Bones. The length 
of it is about 28 yards, the height about 


nine; it is built of layers of rough foreſt - 
ſtone, and brick or tile, the bricks of va- 


rious fizes; ſome have been found to be 


18 inches long, 15 broad, and two thick, 
the mortar between the bricks as thick as 


the bricks themſelves; 17 ſtrata of theſe 


have been counted on the fide next the 
church, 13 on the other ſide. Near the 
middle, 
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middle, at five yards diſtance from each 
other, are two arches, which ſerved for 
entrances, each about three yards wide, 

four and an half high. There are ſeveral 
holes in the wall in different ſtrata, about 
fix inches ſquare, and ' ſome higher up, 
which are as large again, and go quite 
thro' the wall. On the inſide are four 


arches, the two largeſt in the middle, in 


part anſwering the two on the outſide. In 
the column between theſe two, appears the 
remainder of an arch work, which ſeems 
to be made for reverberating heat, and in 
all the inſide the blackneſs of the ſtones 
and bricks gives plain indication of fire 
and ſmoke. In the arch on the ſouth ſide, 
a ſmall tenement has been built. Mr. 
Tpbroſby ſays, this and the ſecond and fourth 
arches are 13 feet high, 12 wide; the 
middle one four feet over; th math is 12 
feet hy l.. 5 55 
St. Nicholas“ cherch is a very ancient 
one, and has had ſome of the materials of 
this old building employed in it, rows of 
Roman brick being very viſible. | n walls 
are of great thickness 
Several Roman coins in alver 8 TINY | 
of Veſpaſian, Domitian, 1 rajan, * | 


C Threfy's Leer, v. 1. p. 47. 


Antonie, 
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Antonine, and others, have been foind*. 
A Maſaic pavement was diſcovered a few 
years ago on repairing; a houſe: (where now 
is a bath) near Richards Bridge, but it was 
broken to pieces. That which repreſents 
the ſtory. of Diana and Actcon had better 
fortune, being carefully preſerved, and now 
entire in a cellar of Mr. e ng = 
Nortbgate-/treet. 5 15 
The town was n deſtroyed by Hen. 2. 
when he toqk it from Robert Blanchmains, 
who joined Prince Henry in his - rebellion 
againft his father. The plan of the 
town, as it ſtood: before this demolition, 
(ſays Mr. Nichols, from a MS. of Mt. Lud- 
lam) is eaſily to be traced. In the heart of 
the town, on each ſide the principal ſtreet, 
are a number of large orchards, ſeparated 
not with one common fence, as uſual, but 
a double fence ;; a wall belonging to each, 
with public ways between the two walls, 
called Back-lanes; Theſe lanes were ma- 
nifeſtly the ſtreets, and the orchards the 
ſite of houſes and yards deſtroyed and never 
ſince rebuilt. The traces of the town 
wall and ditch are in many places plainly. 
to be ſeen. | Dr. Sukeley's plan of Naman 
e is ſuppoſed to be a mere * 


p Berien p. 147 · 5 
There 


L 1 
There are veſtiges of twa Roman works, and 
no more; the mount near the river, as was 
their cuſtom, and the ruins, of a bath neac 
St. Mebolas s church. Two teſſelated pave- 
ments have been found Ry a. wien and 5 
largeſt about 1750. 

There was à biſhop of þ err for abous 
two centuries, viz. from about 679 to 885, 
when the ſee, was tranſlated to Dorcheſter, 
in Oxfardſbirr. The epiſcopal fee was in 
St. Margaret's. pariſh, the impropriation 
and advowſon of which pariſh. now form 
one of the den den in . e of 
Lincoln“ Nia nn [3 S 
Beides St. Nicholas, f there are now. theep 

other churches, and it is ſaid there were 
formerly. five more. Of theſe, St. Peter, 
was taken down in the time of Queen Eli. 
zabeth, the pariſh being ſmall, and inſuffi- 
cient, to maintain it, and it was united. ta 
All Saints. St. Leonard's. had been rebuilt 
a little before the civil war, in the time of 
Charles I. and was taken down. when the 

town was -garriloned, 40 Pen its being 
uſeful to the enemy“. -Lacl 
Robert de Bolloman, 65 1 * of * 

: founded a collegiate unken near ths n 5 
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and dedicated it to our lady, placing in it 
a dean and canons *. It ſeems to have been 
refounded, of rebuilt; and the endowment 
much enlarged by Henry, Duke of Lan- 
Caſter, who cſtabliſhed in it a dean, 12 pre- 
bends, 12 choriſters, and other | ſervants *: 
To this church he preſented, as an ineſti- 
mable relic, one of the thorns of our Sa- 
viour's crown, which had been given him 
by the King of France, and which was 
preſerved in a ſtand of pure gold' This 
building, which was very magnificent, ſtood 
in the Newark, where Mr. Colman c garden 
now is, and was deſtroyed at the diſſolution. 
Three of the houſes belonging to the chaun- 
try priefts remain; one of them was pur- 
_ chaſed within this Neu for the vicar of 
St. Mary's, near the caſtle*' oO . 
The ſame Duke Henry, in 1330, bega 5 
the hoſpital adjoining to his church*, but 

did not live to complete the buildings, as 

appears by letters patent of Hen. 4. in the 
firſt year of his reign, who recites, that 

Henry, Duke of Lancaſter, his grandfather, 
had begun to build this church, and certain 

houſes, walls and edifices for the incloſing 
of the church . and the habita- 


2 Bi: Bar. v. 1. p. 84. * Dugd: Mon. v. 2. p. 458. 
v Dugd. Bar. v. 1. p. 84. © Throfby, v. 1: p. 141. 
. © Dugd. Mon. v. 2. p. 468. o 
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tion of the canons, clerks, and poor people 
there living; and that John, Duke of Lan- 
caſter, his father, had deſired to complete 
the ſame, and that he was himſelf deſirous 
of haſtening the works, that he might have 
a ſhare in the merits ; he therefore aſſigns 
certain perſons to provide workmen and 
materials for the doing thereof He pro- 
vided for 100 poor and weak . Wand wo- 
men, and ten able women to ſerve and af- 
ſiſt the fick and weak. A few years ago 
this was a long, low building, of one ſtory, 
covered with lead, in which were a range 
of places about the fize of the pews of a 
church, and not much higher, covered at 
the top with a few old boards. Each of 
theſe was juſt large enough to hold ſome- 
thing like a bed,” and -one chair, and was 
the habitation of a miſerable pauper, who 
received 74. a week in money. This, with 
the charity-box, opened once a year, and a 
ſmall ſurplus of rent, amounting to a few 
ſhillings a piece, was MI they received. On 
one fide of the room was a common fire. 
place for the men, on the other for the 
women; and there was a common kitchen, 
in which was a large pot, which they 
. as that of John of Ghent: - A room 


FM * Dag, MF 3. p- 739• e Fe 
: n 


. 
inhabited by the nurſes, was a little moro 
1 and they bad a lodging room over 
The eaſt end of the building was a 
Es in which was the: following) in- 
ſcription; © Henry Griſmond*, Baze =» 
& Lancaſter, and Earl bf. Leiceſter. 
„% was founder of this hoſpital in the = 
« of our Lord 1332, and fince granted. by 
% charter, by our late gracious; ſovereign 
wh King James, to be called the Holy Tri- 
* nity, in the 12th year of his reign,” - 
The building being gone to great decay, 
the rain getting in, and rendering ſeveral of 
the boxes uninhabitable, his majeſty gave a 
ſum 10 dee out of his ivy purſe for 


r 


| but not in a an 50 e 
generous intentions. He augmented the 
income with 141. a year, and 54 men and 
36 women now receive a weekly Ripon, of 
24. 1 df. ech. 33 
In the church- ard of st. Martin i is ano- h 
ther boſpital, built on, the ſame plan, -but 
on a larger ſcale, the habitations being to- 
lerably comfortable. It was founded by 
Sir William Migeſton, about the time of 
H. 6. for a maſter, con- frater, 12 poor 
men, and ra ppor women. The con- frater 


Griſinond was a lord ip! in Magde which belon ged 2 
to bim, but hy added to his name here I do not know. 


has 
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has a neat houſe adjoining, and reads 
prayers; the poor men and women have 


each an apartment, and three ſhillings a 
week. The maſter, who never reſides, has 


a ſalary of 200/. a year, and the benefit of 
renewing the leaſes of a very conſiderable 


eſtate, which is reckoned worth 3001. a 


year more. Can he reflect on the ſituation 


of the paupers, and think the intention of 


the charitable founder is anſwered ? * 
Adjoining to this is a ' ſmall public li- 

brary for! the miniſters and ſcholars of the 

town. Fi + SITES. 3 V r io 3 
In WWrküg nr Mr is an ancient hoſpital 


for poor women, where, within a ſmall. 


porch, is a circutat auen; with a W nN or- 
nament round it. e 
A handſome gun wury has bete built! in 


1771 at one extremity of the town, and is 


_ ſupported by ſubſcription. In digging: the 


foundations, many human bones were found, 
ſuppoſed to be thoſe of perſons buried in a 


: chapel called St. Sepulchre' 5, W which n n | 


deſtroyed long before. wage 


: Mr. 7. N in his account t of Biege, FRY he is in- 
formed the revenue is not ſo large; it will not, however, be 
denied, that it is conſiderable, that the maſter does not re- 
fide or do any duty, and that the poor are very ſlenderly 
provided for according to the Woe value of money. 


: 
: 
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* n St. Margaret' s church is an alebaſite 
monument for Jobn Penney, once abbot of 
the abbey here, afterwards Biſhop of Car- 
liſie, in 1 509. There is a whole N fi- 
gure of him in his epiſcopal Habit. 
In St. Martin church is an n for 
Mr. John Heyrick, who died 2 April 1589, 
aged 76, expreſſing that he lived in one 
houſe with Mary his wife, 52 years, and 

in all that time never buried either man, wo- 
man, or child, tho' he had ſometimes 20 in 
family. His wife lived to be 97 years old, 
and 0 of her children, grand- children, 
and Scat Srand-cnildren; to the ner 
of 143 

There is very little left of the e ex- 
cept the hall, now uſed for holding the aſ- 
fizes ; near it is a large vault, which they | 

1 call 


® In the former edition I had articles another inſtance 
of longevity and remarkable vigour in this neighbourhood, 

from the regiſter of Keym, or Kebam, a few miles from hence; 
the book is in the hand-wii:ing of Mr. Thomas Samſam the 

miniſter, and ſigned by him from 1563 till near the time of 


His death in 1655. By this regiſter it * that W l 
eight children, born as follows, viz. 


1. Toyce, baptized February 12, 1630. 
2. Ann, baptized May 6, 1632. 0 
. Edward, baptized February 6, 1633. 
Francis, baptized October 11, 1635. 
Thomas, baptized November 1, 1637 · 
John, baptized December 15, 1639. 
Su/annah, baptized July 25, 1641. 
. Elizabeth, pages O#Zober 20, 1644. 
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{ 33 4 
call Jobn of | Ghent's cellar. He and the 
other Dukes of Lancafter, refided mach | 
here whilſt they were owners of t. 

In a houſe inhabited by Mr. Jobn Ste- 
 vens, is a ſpacious room, lighted by a win- 
dow, which is continued from one end to the 
other, and in which are 28 pieces or painted 


As he could not ſerve the cure chez he was 22, the compu- 
tation was, that he had ſerved it at the birth of his 
1ſt ny at leaſt 67 r and was theg aged 89 


2d — 9 —— 971 
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| Mr. Samſon was buried Auguſt 4, 1655, and it ſeemed 
that he was then at leaſt 114 Aw old, and had en mi- 
niſter of Keym 92 years. Ts. 

This I had inſerted from an account I ſaw wy it; id de- 
ſirous of examining into fo extraordinary a ſory myſelf, 1 
have ſince been at TKebam and ſeen the regiſter, It is very 
true that it is ſigned by Mr. Sam/on,, as miniſter, every 
year from 1563 to 1655, or thereabouts ; but on inſpection 
it appears, that from 1563 to about 1633, is. nothing more 
than a tranſcript made by Mr. Samſon from a former re- 
giſter, and atteſted by him at the bottom of each page by 
ſigning his name as miniſter, omitting to date his atteſtation. 
A circumſtance corroborates this; he has added the names 
of his two churchwardens after his own, which are the ſame 
for the firſt 50 years, a thing which would be not much leſs 
marvellous than his own age. It may be further obſerved, 
that after 1633 (or thereabouts, for I do not recolle& the 
exact year) there Ne to be Ae churchwardens 
every year. 1 DI, 


Go 3 0 | glaſs, 
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glaſs, ſome of ſaints, others of part of our 
Savior's hiſtory, others the ſeven ſacraments 
of the Romiſh church. Mr. Throſby con- 
jectures it to have been a chauntry belong- 
ing to Corpus Cbriſti, or St. George's guild. 

There were in the town three priories, and 
one houſe for religious of the order of * 
Francis. : 

The abbey of St. Mary de Pratir (ſo 
een, from its being ſituate in the mea- 
dows near Leiceſter) was founded by Robert 
de Bellamont, ſurnamed Bofſu, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, in 1143, for canons of the order of 
St. Auguſtin. He at length took on him 
the habit, and continued there 15 years, 
The abbots uſed to fit in parliament ; but 
in the middle of the 14th century, an ex- 
emption was obtained, as from a burthen. 
Very different from the opinion of the pre- 
ſent times! At this abbey Cardinal Wolſey 
died in his way to London, having been ar- 
reſted on a charge of high treaſon ; the ſpot 
of his interment has been often ſearched for, 
under an idea that great riches were buried 
with him, but it has never been diſcovered, 
On the diſſolution, it was granted to Mr. 
Cavendiſh, the faithful ſervant of the car- 
dinal; in Queen Elizabeth's time it was 


i Willis s Mitred ABties, v. 2. p. 1 115 


poſſeſſed 5 


5 1 
poſſeſſed by the Earl of H unting don, but 
was afterwards in the Cavendiſd family 
again, the Counteſs of Devonſhire. reſiding 
there before the civil war, in which it was 
burnt by. the. royaliſts, and little. left but 
the walls round. the garden, part of the 
gateway. and porter's lodge. What re- 
mains of ſome rooms is of later date. The 
preſent Duke of Devonſhire's. grandfather 
transferred it to Lord. . Wilham Manners, 
from whom it has come to the preſent 
owner, Mr. Jobn Manners. \ | 

Gilbert Foliot, the faithful friend of 
Hen. 2. (who was never to be terrified 
from his allegiance by the threats or power 
of Becket) and Henry de Krigbton, the * 
torian, were abbots here. 

About half a mile ſouth of his town, 
near the way to. Eſſton, by the ſide of the 
race-ground, is a long ditch, called Raw- 

dikes, which Stukeley calls a Britiſh Curſus. 
It is ſaid Charles I. ſtood on theſe banks 
whilſt his men took and pillaged Leiceſter *, 
Camden ſpeaks with ſome degree of un- 
certainty as to Leiceſter being the Roman 
ſtation Rate ; Salmon ben denies it”; 


In and Horfeley affirms. it“ but in ties þ A. 


* v. 1. p. 109. | New Sarug, v. I. p. 316. 
* Biz, Rom. P- 437. . 
Fel 4 „ will 
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milliary ftone was diſcovered, which fixes 


it. About two miles from Leiceſter, on 
the foſſe way, which goes to Newark (and 
which is now part of the turnpike road 
to Melton Mowbray) there was a kind of 
ſtepping block, little noticed'; on removing 


the earth from the foot of it, was diſco- 


vered a ſtone, to which it had doubtleſs 
ſerved as a pedeſtal, on which was the fol- 
lowing en ; 


IMP cars. 


DLV KAIAN. ARE 7 T6 D 
RAIAV HADRIAN AVG: . 
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This ſtone is two feet 10 inches long, five 


feet five inches and an half in circum- 
ference; it is of a gritty ſort, ſuppoſed by 


maſons to be from a Derbyſhire quarry. 
The letters in the upper line are four. 
inches long, in the others but three. The 


ſecond and third lines ſeem to have been 


continued further, ſome ww of letters 
being viſible on the back part. The two | 
ſtrokes at the bottom wn”. denote the 
diſtance from Rata, with which it agrees. 


'Two 
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Two or three miles from Leicefer, on the 
left, ſome woods and a windmill on a hill, 
mark an old ſeat of the Greys, called Brad- 

gate, built by Thomas, Grey, Marquis f 
Dorſet", and inhabited by that family till it 
was accidentally burnt down ſome years 
ago; but the park, fix miles in compals, 
remains. It was the birth place of the ac- 
compliſhed, but unfortunate, Lady Jane 
Grey. Near it is Groby, from which the 
family took a title; there was formerly a 
eaſtle, which was deſtroyed entirely before 
Leland's time. The above-mentioned Tho- 
nas begun to build a houſe there, but did 
not finiſh ite. 

About five miles from Leiceſter, on the 

left, is Temple Rotheley, or Rotherby, granted 
by King Stephen to Randolph, Earl of CPR. 
ter. It was afterwards a houſe of the 
knights temiplars, from which it takes its 
name, but has been for a confiderable time 
the ſeat of the Babingtons; ſome of the 
lands are extraparochial. There are no 
monuments of any of the templars in the 
church, but there are ſome old ones for the 
Kyng ftons, ' Robert Vyncent, Eſq. and for 
the Babingtons. on a raiſed tomb for a 


a Leland”s Hir. 5. 1. an,, o 1bid. p. 15. 


? Dugd. Bar. v. 1. p. 39. 5 
„ | Kyngſton, 
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Kyng „ton, who died in 1487, is engraved 
his will, by which he founded an obit in 


this church. In the chancel are handſome 
buſts of a Mr. Babing ton of the laſt cen- 


tury, and his wife, a Awgbter of Mr. Hop- 


ins of Coventry, by whom he had twelve 


children at fingle births in leſs than thir- 


teen years. The north fide of the church- 


yard is appropriated to the burials of the 


inhabitants of that part of Mount/orrel, 


which is within this pariſh. In the ſouth 
ſide is an upright ſtone pillar, about 10 or 
12 feet high, tapering from the bottom, 
on the weſt fide of which is ſome tracery 
work carved; ſomething of carving 1s to 
be ſeen in other party. At the foot lie 


: three flat ſtones, as if placed for ſupports. 


There is no tradition concerning it. Mr. 
Babington has the great tythes, and i is en- 


titled to a ſum of money from every one 
making a purchaſe of lands within certain 


towns in what is cplled his oe. The 

common fields were incloſed in 1781. 
On the right are Coffington, and Radcli if 
on the Soar, where is the Roman ſtation 
called Vennomentum. Dr. Stukeley | ſays, 
there is a vaſt long tumulus of an arch- 
druid, and derives the name of Ceffington 
from 


iml 


# 


from Coes, a prieſt ®, Camden's Continuator 
conſiders it as Daniſh. 

_ Paſs thro Mount/orrell; a long, in- paved 
town; as far as the croſs, is in the pariſh of 
Temple Rotheley, other part is in Barrow, 


and the further end is in Qyarndon. It 
ſands at the foot of a remarkable hill, or 


rather rock; the ſtone in many places 
ſtands out bare, and is of ſuch hardneſs as 


to reſiſt all tools after it has been expoſed 


to the air. Such pieces as can be got from 
underground are broken with a ledge, and 
uſed in buildings in the ſhape in which 
they are broken, Here was formerly a 


caſtle, which belonged to Ranulph, Earl 


of Cheſter, who came to an agreement 
with the Earl of Leiceſter, in 11 51 (16 Ste.) 
by which it was ſettled that Leiceſter ſhould 


thenceforth poſſeſs this caſtle, to be held of 
the Earl of Cheſter and his heirs, on condi- 


tion thathe ſhould receive Earl Ranulph and 


his retinue into the borough and fort there 
upon occaſion; and in caſe of neceſſity, that 


Ranulph himſelf ſhould lodge in the caſtle. 
At the ſame time it was ſtipulated, that nei- 
ther of them ſhould erect any caſtle between 


CO and Donington; or between Doning- 


q 11 1. p. 197, 2, 134. * Brit. v. 1. p. 416. 
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ton and Leiceſter . On the rebellious beha- 
vior of Robert Blanchmains, it was ſeized by 
Hen. 2. and retained, when he gave him 
back great part of his eſtate*, It ſeems to 
have remained in the hands of the crown till 
the 17 John, when that king committed the 
care of it to Saier de Quincy, Earl of Win- 


cheſter, who married one of the fifters and 


coheireſſes of Robert Fitz- Parnell, fon and 
heir of Robert Blanchmains". Saier, how- 
ever, who had received many other favors 
from the king, did not hold himſelf bound 
by any ties of gratitude, (which indeed 
ſeems to have had no force in thoſe tumul- 


tuous times) but took part with the barons, 
who invited over Louis, the Dauphin of 


France, and placed a French garriſon in this 


caſtle, giving the government to Henry de 


Braibroc. On the acceſſion of Hen. 3. le 


was unſucceſsfully attacked, as Rapin ſays, 


by the Earl of Chefter*; but Burton and 
Dugaale ſay, it was ralten by him, granted 


to him by Henry, and that he entirely de- 


ſtroyed it”. Some very ſmall fragments of 


the foundation are to be ſeen on a round 


part of the hill, * Caſtle-bill. 


* Dugd. Har, v. I. p. . © Ihid. vs, p. 88. 
u Ibid. v. 1. p. 687. 1 Rapin, v. 1. p. 297. 
Burton, p. Dugd. Bar. v. 1. ps 43. 
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It is well worth wh 


whileto walk over this 
hill, inftead of riding! thro the town. The 
rich meadows below t theo which runs the 


Soar, and the riſing ground on the further 


{ide of it, with the 


Mus of - Siſeby, Bar- 


row, \&c. Form a fine view. The meadows 


-are yeh” fat, and after heavy rains, the 


river f preads to a great wrath. At Teh 


times th 
to Gibr altar. 8 17 
In the ſtreet is an An 


Us Bill is ſaid 1 be 


n ient oy mary 


hid by a paltry buildigg, incloſing the pe- 


deſtal and part of the haft, which is long 


and ſlender, of eight Hides, fluted, 


the fy es are carved ſon e heads, quaterfoils, 


1 


ornaments. 4. is raiſed on three 


dee Sie each cornet of the pedeſtal is 


It is ſaid there 


is an intention of ti it down, but an- 
nexed is a drawing of it. Fig. I. II. are 
| enlarged repreſentations,” of ſome of | the 
| heads carved on it. Fig. 1H. is the ground 


plot. There i is a mall eh 
this town. t. 
| Barrow, on the other ide tl 0 
part of the great eſta 
ter; and when that 


Was 


river, was 
e of the Earl of Cheſ- 
divided between 


four ſiſtets, this fell to the lot of Hugh de 


Ale, Fal 'of | A . ** of Mabel, 
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the ſurface of the earth. 


tas 1 


one of the four, at which time there was 
a capital manſion here. Afterwards it be- 
longed to the knights templars*. The Earl 
of Cheſter gave poſſeſſions here to the abbey 
of Gerondon*. It has been always famous 
for its excellent lime, which is of ſuch re- 
pute for water-works, that much of it is 
exported to Holland. It becomes ſo hard, 


that it is ſaid even to exceed the hardneſs of 


the ſtone above taken notice of. It lies in 
thin ſtrata; the firſt under the earth i 1s yel- 
low, and below this are ſeveral others of 
blue ſtone, about fix inches thick, and 
about two feet aſunder. Both ſorts are. dug 
out, piled up in the form of a cone, and 
burnt. The burning one of theſe heaps 


takes up two days and three nights. The 


demand for it has encreaſed within theſe 


few years in a very great degree. Two foſ- 


ſils have been lately found here, one with 


the impreſſion of a fiſh, the other has the 


reſemblance of a head of ſome animal. 
They were found in a bed of clay, near 


Some ſea ſhells 
have been alſo found. 


At this place is an hoſpital: for old batche- : 


lors and widowers ; a founssen not very 
common. 


2 Milli“ Cath, v. 3. p. 301. 
8 ee v. 6. p. 67. 
po On 


oy Dugd. Bar. v. 1. p. 45. | 
, Þ Dugd. Mon. v. 1. p. 768. 
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On extending the incloſures-i in this coun= 
= many of the. old ones are broken up, 
and it is found good huſbandry ſo to do. 
They lime them, and in three or four years 
lay them down again. The lime for ma- 
nure is chiefly. burnt at Grace Dieu, ſome 
miles off, where was an bey founded by 
Roefia de Verdon in the 27 Hen. 3. 

Purſuing the road, ſome Bills RI 
with wood preſent themſelves on the left, 
and near. them i is Swithland, the ſeat of Sir 
Fobn Danvers, of 2 very ancient family, 
and poſſeſſed of a latge eſtate. There is 
here a ſlate quarry, the property of. the 


Earl of Stamford, but the ſlates are not 


equal in goodneſs. to thoſe of Weſtmoreland 
and Cumberland. More on the left, the 
foreſt hills of Charnwood are ſeen, where 


coal is got. This foreſt extends about ten 


miles in length and ſix in width, and is 
now. without a tree in the unincloſed parts | 


of it, tho' in the memory of an old man, 
known to one who was alive in 1777, 4 


ſquirrel might have been hunted in it from 


tree to tree for fix miles together, without 


touching the ground, 


Come to Loughborough, an old market 


town, which has twice given the title of 


baron 
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baron to the family of Haſtings. The firſt 
time to Edward, third ſon of George, Earl 
of Huntingdon, to whom the manor and 
title were given by Queen Mary, in reward 


for his powerful and timely affiſtance to her 


againſt his neighbour the Duke of Suffolk, 
father of the Lady Jane Grey. She con- 
ferred the garter, and ſeveral high poſts on 
him; and ſuch was his attachment to her, 


that on her death he retired from the world 


to an hoſpital which he had built at Sate 
Pogeis, in Bucks, where he died without 


iſſue. Charles I. gave the title to Henry 


Haſtings, ſecond ſon of the Earl of Hun- | 
tingdon, for an equally faithful, tho' lefs 


ſucceſsful, adherence to him; he alſo died 


without iflue*., In 1781 the title was 
given to Alexander Wedderburn, Eſq. on 
his being made chief juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas; a gentleman whoſe abilities at 


the bar and 1 in the ſenate are well known. 


The manor was given by Edw. 4. to Vil. 
liam Haſtings, his faithful adherent, who 


aſſiſted him in his eſcape from Middleham, 
and now belongs to his deſcendant the | 


Earl of Huntingdon. This Wilkam was re- 


warded with the ſtewardſhip of a great 


number of manors, was made conſtable of 


. Camd. v. 1. p. 416. „„ 
Leiceſter, 
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Leiceſter, Donington, and Nottingham caſtles; 
ranger of Leiceſter, Foreſt, and the parks 
called Leiceſter. Feyib, Barow Park, and 
Foolgy Fart, warden of Shire ibo, "Rp 
foreſter of Needwaod and Duffeld, and ſur- 
veyor of that honor, and had grants of the 


manors of Donington, and Barow, © nd was 


made a baron. In ſhort, Eau ſeems 
to have. thought he could never do ehough 


for him. His attachment did not ceaſe 


with the. death of that king; he retained 


the ſame affection for his 1 55 and loſt his 


life in conſequehce, Richard. thinking it 
neceſſary to remove him out of his way. 


Tis pity that an example. of ſuch firm 


friendſhip ſhould be ſtained by the inhüman 


murder of the unfortunate Jolle prince, 


the ſon of Hen. 6. (who was baſely ſtabbed 


in cold blood at  Tewkjbury by this Haſtings, 


and others) and by his cornivance at leaſt, 


at the beheading of Rivers and Grey, by 


Richard, at Pomfret caſtle. The ftory is 


well known, that as Haſtings was going to 


| that council in the Tower, from which he 
never returned, he exulted i in the thought- 


that his enemies were at that very time ſuf- : 


tering ; at Pomfrei. wh 
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baron to the family of Haſtings. The firſt 
time to Edward, third ſon of George, Earl 

of Huntingdon, to whom the manor and 
title were given by Queen Mary, in reward 
for his powerful and timely aſſiſtance to her 
againſt his neighbour the Duke of Suffolk, 
father of the Lady Jane Grey. She con- 
ferred the garter, and ſeveral high poſts on 
him; and ſuch was his attachment to her, 

that on her death he retired from the world 
to an hoſpital which he had built at Sote- 
Pogeis, in Bucks, where he died without 

iſſue, Charles I. gave the title to Henry 
Haſtings, ſecond ſon of the Earl of Hun- 


tingdon, for an equally faithful, tho' leſs 


ſucceſsful, adherence to him; he alſo died 
without iflue*®, In 1781 the title was 
given to Alexander M. edderburn, Eſq. on 
his being made chief juſtice of the Com- 


mon Pleas ; a gentleman whoſe abilities at 
the bar and in the ſenate are well known. 


The manor was given by Edw. 4. to Wil- 
liam Haſtings, his faithful adherent, who _ 
afſiſted him in his eſcape from Midaleham, 
and now belongs to his deſcendant the 
Earl of Huntingdon. This William was re- 
warded with the ſtewardſhip of a great 


number of manors, was made conſtable of 


* Cand. v. 1. p. 416. 3 
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Leiceter, Donington, and Nottingham caſtles; 
ranger of Leicefler, Foreſt, and the parks 
called Leiceſter. Feyth, 3 Park, and. 
Fool Fart. warden of Shire iubod, "Rick 
foreſter of Needwg od and Duffield, and ſur- 
veyor of that ng and. had grants of the 
manors of Donington and Barow, and was 
made a baron“. In mort, Edward ſeems 
to have thought he could never do ehough 
for him. His attachment did not ceaſe 
with the. death of that king; he retained 
the ſame affection for his {wt ind loſt his 
life in conſequence, Richard thinking it $ 
nece day. to remoye him out of his way. 

1 pity that an example. of ſuch firm 
friendſhip ſhould be ſtained by the inhuman 
murder of the unfortunate Tolls prince, 
the ſon of Hen. 6. (who was baſely ſtabbed 
in cold blood at Tewkſbury by this Haſtings, 
and others) and by his S6 akranbe at leaſt, 
at the beheading of Rivers and Grey, by 
Richard, at Pomfret caſtle. The Kory is 
well known, that as Haſtings was going td 
that council in the Tower, from which he 
never returned, he exulted i in the oc 
that his enemies were at that very t time ſof- 
ws at Ponfret. Ay 
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A few years ago the river Soar was made 
navigable from hence to the Trent, which 


it falls into, near Cavendiſh: bridge. 


Mr. Meynell's famous fox-hunt, eſta- 


bliſhed at Ryarndon, (between Mountſorrell 
and this place) is no ſmall emolument t6 


the town in the ſeaſon. - The hounds are 


kept by ſubſcription, but that gentleman 
permits his ſervant to accommodate as many 
of his friends as his houſe will Hold with 


apartments, where they are furniſhed with 
dinners, and all proviſions, as at any public 


place. Many of thoſe who attend the hunt, 
and cannot get apartments in the houſe, or 
are ſtrangers, come to the i inns, and great 
numbers of hunters are alſo kept here. 


The company on a field day is very nu- 


merous, and they go out with as much ce- 
remony as to court, nnd: air EE al. 


ways dreſſed. 

On the left of Longbboroigb is a Hebt 
White houſe of Mr. 7. ate, on the riſing 
ground towards the foreſt. A little . ; 


is Gerondon Park, bought by Serjeant Phil. 
lips of the Duke of Buckingham for Judge 

Jefferies, but the ſerjeant liked the purchaſe . 
fo well, that he kept it for himſelf. The 
duke, however, cut down 5000. worth of 


timber before he would execute the con- 
22 2 DO. veyance. 


* . 


| vtyance . One of the crjeant's Rickity; who 
died a few years apo; left it to his widow 


for her life; ſhe married Sir William Gor. 
don, wd now lives here. It was an abbey 
of the Ciſtercian order; founded by Robert, 
Earl of, Beiteſter (the founder of Beiceſten. 
abbey) in 15 Hen. 2. and was valued at 
1591, 196. 10d. on the ſurvey by Hen. 8. 


A little father, at Diſpiey, on a farm 
belonging to this eſtate, lires Mr. Bakewell, © ; 
whoſe improvements in the breed of cattle .* 


and in farming, are well known to every 


lover of huſbandry. There is a ſmall 


church or chapel here, formerly belonging 


to the abbey of Gerondon; to which this 


pariſn was appropriated „ and it is now a 
eau in the gift of Sir William Gordon. 
Go thro Kegworrh, a large village with 


a handſome church ;- beyond this you may 


leave the turnpike road and go to Dons 
nington' Park; the ſeat of Lord Huntingdon, 


and come into the toad e at Elven oe 


bridge. 


At the „ge of Donningion 170 bebe 


ſmall remains of the caſtle, Built by ne 
firſt Earls of Leiceſter, as Camden fays 


but it afterwards belonged to Roger 4 L 


+ Dugd, Mon. v. I. K. 768. * nis: Cath. v. *. 50. . 
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1 
conſtable of Cheſter, and on his death, in 
15 John, was retained in the hands of the 
king, who, however, the next year, re- 
ſtored it to John, ſon and heir of Roger; 
Edmund, ſon of this Jobn, had a grant of 
free warren, 35 H. 3. and Henry, ſon of 
Edmund, enjoyed it, having a grant of a 
market here in the 6 E. 1. On the death 
of Henry, it deſcended to Alice, his daugh- 
ter and heir, wife of Thomas, Earl of Lans 
caſter, and who, outliving her huſband, 
gave up her right in it to the king in 16 
E. 2.* It remained in the crown when 

Leland viſited it'. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth it was the property of Robert, 
Earl of Eſex, who ſold it to the Haſtings”. 
At this time the caſtle was deſtroyed and 
the houſe built*. On the ſurvey made by 
Hen. 8.'an Wiki here was eeturhed; en 
31. 135. 4d. a year. 

The park is about a mile ha He vil 
lage; the houſe is ſmall, and has nothing in 
it worth ſeeing. Weſton Chf, on the Trent, 
which runs below, has furniſhed a view for 
one of Smith's prints. A 
KReturning to the village, you come to 

the handſome bridge o over the 7. rent, INE 


k Dudg. Bar. V. 1. p. 101, 103, 104, 106. 
I Ilin. v. 1. p. 18. 1 Camd. v. I. p. 47. 
n  Throfby, v. 2. p. 8. » Dugd. Mon. v. 1. 1041. 
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is called ebend ſh Bridge, from the Devon- 
ſhire family, who built it in the room of a 
very inconvenient ferry which uſed to be 
here; the toll is taken the ſame as uſed to 
be at the ferry, and is half a crown for a 
chaiſe. The ſtone uſed in it, was brought 
from a quarry about three miles off. 

Near this place the great Staffordſhire na- 
vigation joins the Trent, and by means of 
that, and the Duke of Bridgewater's ca- 


nals, there is water carriage from Liverpool 
and Mancheſter to Hull. There is a branch 


and Kidderminſter, to the Severn, and aloe 
ther to Birmingham. ' _ 


which is fo much the character of the pre- 


to the country thro which the canals paſs; 


from the Staffordſhire, which goes off be- 
tween Stone and Ridgley, by Wolverhampton 


* 
* 


Theſe undertakings are truly upendous, | 
and" ſtrongly: mark the ſpirit of enterprize 


ſent age. The advantages to trade are im- 
menſe, and in other reſpects are very great 


The firſt: part of this great work may be 
laid to have been begun by the Duke of 
Bridgewater about 1759; for the ſmall at- 
tempts which had been before made on the 
| Weaver and the Irwell, were carried on with 
ſo little ſpirit, as hardly to deſerve notice. 


15 ls et has purſued the ſcheme ever ſince 
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| moſt beneficial to the public in the execy- 


is 12 


with unremitting attention, Inſtead of em- 
ploying | his time and money in the faſnion⸗ 
able diffipations of the age, he gave up both 

ta an undertaking great in the deſign, and 


tion, but attended with difficulties Which 
would have been inſuperable to one of leſs 

ſpirit or fortune than his grace, and to leſs 
abilities than thoſe he was fo fortunate to 
find in his workmeg, a amongſt whom Mr. 
Brindley ſtands foremoſt. When a great 
fortune comes into ſuch hands, ſuch an ap- 
plication of it reflects additional ſe on 


the noble owner! 


It was. the duke $ great happineſs to meek 
with a man of Mr. Brindley's genius, which 
broke, out like the ſug. from a dark cloud, 
he having been totally deſtitute of educa- 
tion; it was no leſs advantageous. to the 
public, that under ſuch a patron, Mr. 
Brindley, was called forth and encouraged. 
He began this difficult. work, but other 


very ingenious men have aſſiſted in carrying 


it on, particularly Mr. Morris and Mr. Gil-- 


bert. Nor did Mr. Brindley, with à lit- 
tleneſs too common, endeavor to, conceal 
his diſcoveries in mechanics; he has rea- 


dily made them public, and has reared men 
whoſe : abilities bre now w diſtingoiſhed, The 
difficul- 


193 1 
difficulties * theſe undertakings, | 
only. ſerved to ſtimulate the managers, and 
their perſeyerance has overcome them all. 
This, navigation of the duke's begins at 
his, coal- -pits by, Worfley-mill, and 855 to 


Mancheſter | one way, and another by A1 
erinchan and Haulton, to Runcorn-gap, on - 
the Merſey, and crofling that river, to Li- 
ver paol, beſides a cut from between Stretford 
and Altrincham to Stockport. | 

At Morſtey-millt, it is carried a mile and 
half, or more, under ground, to the very 
places where the coal i is dug, and by means 
of bridges, or rather aquæducts, is carried 
acroſs the navigable rivers Irwell. and Mer- 
e. This ſubterraneous paſſage carries off 
the water from the coal works, which wed 
to be drawn out. by engines, at a very great 
expence, and at the ſame time kene water 
for the canal. OE Fe | ; 
So far 1 cannot owit mentioning the 
duke's works, tho out of the courſe of 
my preſent journey, as they gave birth to 
that great canal which I mentioned to fall 
into the Trent, near Cavendiſh Bridge. Of 
this I ſhall ſay a little more, It was ſet on 
foot in 1765 by Earl Gower, and many 
other gentlemen of Staffordſhire, and the 
. neighbouring counties, under the direction 
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of Mr. Brindley and Mr. Smeaton. The 
firſt eſtimate was 101,000/. afterwards en- 
larged to more than 150,000/. which was 
raiſed without difficulty. This canal ex- 
tends from the Merſey to the Trent, com- 
municating with the Duke of Bridge- 
water's, and paſſes by or near Northwich, 
Middlewich, Burſem, Newcaſtle, Trentham, 
Stone, Stafford, and Burton, to Cavendiſh 
Bridge, beſides having cuts to Litchfield and 
Birmingham, and is 28 feet broad, and four 
feet and an half deep in general. At Hare- 
caſtle, in Staffordſhire, on the borders of 
Cheſhire, a tunnel 12 feet high, and eight 
feet 10 inches wide, is cut thro' a great 
hill more than a mile in length. Half a. 
mile on each fide this hill the canal is of 
an extraordinary dimenſion, which will be 
a reſervoir for the water that flows out of 
the hill in great abundance, both ways, 
falling north and ſouth. The experice of 
this cut was eſtimated at 10,000/; of the | 
canal from the Trent to Harecaftle, 7600/4 
| mile, and from Haretaftle to the other ter. 
mination, 10007. a mile. 

From Cavendiſh Bridge, it is eight miles to 
Derby ; this town furniſhes ſeveral matters 
well worthy obſervation. It ſtands on the 
river Derwent, and has a very ſpacious 
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warket- place, in which is the town hall, 


where the aſſizes are held, and an advinbiy: 


room, lately farniſhed in an handſome. 
manner by the Duke of Devonſhire. The 
tower of All Saints church, built in the 
time of H. 8. is lofty, and of excellent ar- 
chitecture. The body, which was rebuilt 


by Gibbs about go-years' ago, is large and 


uncommonly handſome.” The iron ſcreen 


before the communion- table, the work. of 
a man now living, is of great lightneſs and 


beauty. A grave-ſtone, with the date of 


MCCCC, for Fobn Lowe, a clergyman: of 


this church, was lately dug up *x. The mo- 
numents of the Cavendiſbes have no beauty 


in them, but one of them is for a moſt 
remarkable lady, Eliguberh, Counteſs of 


Shrewſbury, who erected it in her life time. 
She was daughter of Jobn Hardwick, Efq. 
of Hardwick, in this county, and at length 
became coheir to her brother. She was 


married very young, in the reign of H. 8. 
to a gentleman of the name of Barley, who 


died without iſſue, and left her a very con- 
ſiderable eſtate. She then married Sir Mil- 


liam Cavendiſh, who by his fidelity to Car- 
dinal Molſey in his fall, recommended: m- 


* This church was tals and at the 1 was 
valued at 38 J. 14s. Mon. v. 1. 1039. 


There was alſo - ann here, and ſome ſmall founds- 
tions belides. | 
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ſelf to Henry 8. by him ſhe had three ſons, 
and ſurviving him, married Sir William St. 


Lo, and becoming again a widow, had for 


her fourth huſband George Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewſbury. On each of the laſt marriages 
ſhe took care to have large eſtates ſettled on 


her and her heirs; and having no iffue by 


any of her huſbands, except Sir William 
Cavendiſb, thoſe eſtates, as well as her 
own, centered in her ſon Millian, created 
Baron Cavendiſh, of Hardwick, and after- 
wards, by Fa. 1. Earl of Devonſhire.” She 
founded and endowed well an hoſpital near 
the eaſt end. of the church, for twelve poor , 
people, which has lately been rebuilt by the 
duke in an handſome manner 
Whether her former öcdasde led very 


8 lives with her, does nat appear, but 
Camden, as quoted by Dagdale, tells us 
that the, Earl of ShHreuſbury fared. badly. 
In ſpeaking of him, he ſays, that . in 


<<. thoſe ambiguous times (i. e. Queens 
« Mary and Elizabeth) he ſo preſerved 


* hunſelf againſt all outward machina- 
„ tions, calumnies at court, and the miſ« 
* chievous practices of his ſecond 07/2, for 


full fifteen years, as that he thereby. de- 
ſerved no leſs honor for his fidelity and 
« prudence, than he did for his nn . 
** and valor?.” | 


Pp Dagd. Bar. v. 1. P. 333 5 In 
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In * laſt een the Pretender puſhed 


forward as far as this town, and kept his 


court in a hpuſe belonging to Lord Exeter, 
the back of which looks towards the river; 
but meeting with a cold reception in Bes- 
land, he returned towards Scotland. 


The famous ſilk mill on the river 17060 
was erected in 1719 by Sir Thamas Lombe, 
who brought the model out of Itah, where 
one of this ſort Was uſed, but kept guarded | 


with- great care. It was with, the utmoſt 
hazard, and at a great expence of time and 


money, that he effected it. There are near 
100,000 movements, turned by a, ſingle 


wheel, any one of which may Be ſtopped 


independent of the reſt. Every time this 


wheel goes round, which is three times in 


a minute, it works 73,728 yards of filk. 
By this mill the raw filk brought from Va- 
lencia in Spain, Ttaly, or China, is pre- 


pared for the warp. At one end of this 


building is a mill on the old plan, uſed be- 
fore this improvement was made, where the 
ſilk is fitted, in a coarſer manner, for the 


ſhoot. Theſe mills employ about 200 per- 
ſons of both ſexes, and of all den. to the 


great relief and advantage of the poor. The 
money given by ſtrangers is put into a box, 


Ae is n the day after Michaelmas 
Da, 
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Day, and a feaſt i is made; an ox is killed, 
liquor prepared, the windows are illumi- 
nated, and the men, women and children 
employed in the work, dreſt in their beſt 
array, enjoy in dancing and decent mirth, 
a holiday, the expectation of which lightens 
the labor of the reſt of the year. It is 
cuſtomary for the inhabitants of the town, 5 
and any ſtrangers who may be there, to go 
to ſee the entertainment; and the pleaſure 
marked in the happy countenances of theſe 
people is communicated to the ſpectators, 
and contributes to the ape for the en- 
ſuing year. ; II 
The china an is not les ul 
of notice. Under the care of Mr. Due/- 
berry, it does honour to this country. In- 
defatigable in his attention, he has brought 
the gold and the blue to a degree of beauty 
never before obtained in England, and the 
drawing and coloring of the flowers are 
truly elegant. About 70 hands are em- 
ployed in it, and happily, many very young, ö 
are enabled to earn a a livelihood i in the bu- 
fineſs. - 1 : 
Another work is biel on has,” which, 1 
| tho! it does not employ ſo many hands, 
muſt not be paſſed without obſervation. - 
The marbles, {pong and petrifations, which 
abound 


„ 

abound: in this county, take a fine poliſh, 
and from their great variety, are capable of 
being rendered extremely beautifal. Two 
perſons are engaged in this buſineſs, and 
make vaſes, urns, pillars, columns, &c. as 
ornaments for chimney-pieces, _— even 
chimney-pieces themſelves. | 

A mile above Derby is Little Cheer, the 
Derventio of the Romans. It was of the 
ſame ſize as Manceter, 120 paces long, 80 
broad. Within the wall, in what are now 
paſtures, foundations of houſes have been 
found, wells curbed with good ſtone, coins, 
and earthen pipes. Remains of a bridge are 
faid to have been ſeen near this.place, A 
little beyond it is Darley Hall, a handſome 
houſe, the ſeat of Mr. Holden, to which 
there is a pleaſant walk from the town. 
At this place there was a monaſtery of ca- 
nons regular of the order of St. Auguſtin, 
founded in the time of Henry the by 
Hugh the prieſt, dean of Derby, who gave 
to Albinus, and his canons of St. Helen's, 
near Derby, all his land at Lz#le-Derby, 
to make there a church and habitation for 
him and his canons*. The priory of Derby, 
founded by Robert F errers, Earl of . 5 
term. Hen. 2. Was tranſlated hither *. R At | 


« Dug: Mon. v. 2. 1 1 Tags Bair, v. 1. p. 259. 
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the ſuppreſſion it was valued at 2 5 87. 145. | 544 
Some part of the walls are to be ſeen in an 


outhouſe, and in ſome cottages, and a build- 
ing belonging to the mill below. 


Tho' it is not doubted that the Romans 


had a ftation at Little Obeſter, yet there has 
been much doubt whether there was any 


road from thence to Chefterfield, or whether 
the latter was a ftation*. It was referved 
for the induſtry and ingenuity of Mr. Pegge 
to aſcertain theſe facts, the latter of which 
he ſeems to have done very clearly. He 
ſtates the road to come out of Staffordſbire, 
over Eggington-heath, by Little-over, Nun- 
green, and down Darley-/lade, to the river, 
where was the bridge; he traces it over 
Morley- moor, by Horfley park; near a Ro- 


man camp on Pentrics common to Oer- 
tborp ; near Kendall's inn at Afroton, Shir= 
land-hall, Higham, thro' Stretton (the name 


of which beſpeaks its ſituation on a road),/ 


 Clay-croſs, Eg flew farm, and Tupton- moor; 
from thence it points to Sir Henry Hunlates 


avenue, and directly to Chefterfield.. Mr. 
Pegge particularly deſeribes ſeveral places 
where it was very viſible in 1760 for 4 
conſiderable length together, between Lit- 


tile Cheſter and Tupton- moor, but can trace 


Mon. v. 1. p. 1039 + * Salmor's Survey, p. Flo, 
8 19 1 
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it no further, the country having been long 
in tillage. He gueſſes: the ſtation at C55 
terfield to have been Ns or 7 ſes 
Bill“. 105199 
About two bes and an half 7 
Derby, in the road to Buxton, is Kedlgſton, 
the ſeat of Lord Scanſdale, which may pro- 
perly be called the glory of Derbyſbire, 
eclipſing Chatſworth, the ancient boaſt of 
the county. It was built from the e 
of Mr. Nobert Adam. The front is mag- 
 nificent and beautiful, the apartments ele- 
gant, and at the ſame time uſeful, a cir- 
cumſtance not always to be met with in a 
great houſe. It is the ancient ſeat of the 
Curæon g, a family of great antiquity, 
wealth, and intereſt in this county. This 
houſe has been built by the preſent lord 
(ereated Lord Scarſdale in 1561) partly on 
the ſpot where the old houfe ſtood, bur 
the ground has been ſo much altered, that 
there is no reſemblance of what it was. 
In the front ſtood a village with a ſmall 
inn for the accommodation of thofe who 
came to drink of a medicinal well, which 
5 ay the virtues: of the 1 m_ 
+ Hh ones in ede inveſtigated. 


= This is the ſtrongeſt ſalphur water in Dirlyſire at the 
'Pring head, but will not hear gs.” ripe 
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4 rivulet turned a water=mill; and the higtt 
road went by the gate. The village is re- 
moved (not deſtroyed, as is too often done) 
the road is thrown to a conſiderable diſtance; 
out of ſight of the houſe, the ſcanty ſtream 
is encreaſed into a large piece of water, and 


the ground diſpoſed in the fineſt order. 


The entrance from the turnpike road is 
thro' a grove of noble and venerable oaks 
(ſomething hurt by a few: ſmall- circular 
clumps of firs planted amongſt them) after 
which, croſſing a fine lawn, and paſſing 
the water by an elegant ſtone bridge; of 
three arches, a gentle aſcnnt leads to the N 
houſe. 


The front, built af, white fone. is ex= 


tenſive; in the centre is a flight of ſteps 


leading to a portico, conſiſting of ſix Co- 
rinthian pillars, three feet in diameter, 


which ſupport a pediment decorated witb 
ſtatues. On each fide a corridore connects 


a pavilion with the body of the houſe, 


forming the two wings, the whole front 


being 360 feet. The ſteps lead into a mag- 


nificent hall, behind which is a circular 


ſaloon. On the left are a muſic-rooin, 
drawing-room, and library, and at the end 


of the corridore, the private apartments of 


Lord and Lady deu hake and their young 


family | 


F nan 1 
family. On the right of the hall are the 
dining- room, ſtate drefling-room, and bed- b 
chamber, and another men the | 
kitchen, and offices. | 
On each fide of the hall are eight Auted 
pillars of variegated marble of the country, 
and two at each end, of the Corinthian or- 
der, 25 feet high, two feet fix inches in 
diameter. This room is 60 feet by 30 
within the columns, 67 feet three inches 
by 42 within the walls, 47 to the top of 
the window ; between the columns are 
fine antique ſtatues in niches, over which 
are baſſo relievo's in compartments, crowned 
with feſtoons; the cieling coved and richly 
ornamented with paintings and relievo's in 
the antique taſte; in the centre is a win- 
dow, by which the whole receives light. 
The pannels of the doors are of the paper 
manufacture of Mr. Clay, of Birmingham, 
highly varniſhed, and the nnen well 
execute. x 
The faloon is 42 feet bi 54 feet 
ſix inches high, 24 feet fix inches to the 
cornice, crowned with a dome, which lights 
the room. Over the doors are four paint-- 
ings by Morland, and there are ſome ſtatues 
in niches. 


Fp 
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The muſic-room is 36 feet by 24, add 
22 high. In this room is the triumph of 
Bacchus, a large and capital piece by Luca 
Giordani, a fine head by Rembrandt, and 


other pieces by Baſſan, Horizonti, &c. 


From this room a corridore, hung with 


elegant prints, leads to the family apart- 
ments. 'The breakfaſt-room 1s painted from 
the antique in the baths of Dioclęſian. 


The grand drawing-room is 44 feet by 


28, and 28 high, with a coved cieling ; 


the furniture blue damaſk. A Venetian 
window and four door-caſes are ornamented 
with ſmall. Corinthian columns of alabaſter. 
In this room, as indeed in all the others, 
ate many capital pictures. Raphael, Claude, 
Guido, Cuyp, &c. are amongſt the maſters. 
The library is of the ſame ſize and height 
as the muſic-room. In this room, over the 
chimney, is a piece of Rembrandt, which 
beggars all deſcription. It is the ſtory. of 
Daniel brought before Nebuchadnezzar to 


interpret his dream, and contains eight or 


nine ſmall whole length figures. The com- 
poſed majeſty of the king, who is ſeated in 
a chair of ſtate; the aſtoniſhment and terror 
of his great men ſitting near him; the ear- 
neſtneſs of Daniel kneeling before him, and 

in 


5 


t ig ] 
in ſhort the whole piece is, beyond _ 
fion, ſtriking. 


From this room roc the Glbon into the 
ſtate drefling-room and bedchamber, with 


a ſervant's room behind. The two former 
hung with blue damaſk, the bed' of the 


ſame, with gold lace, ſupported by palm- 


trees of mahogany, carved and gilt. The 


bed- room is go feet by 22, 20 high. 
I) he dining parlor is 36 feet by 24, 20 
high, the cieling adorned with paintings. 


The centre repreſents Love embracing For- 


tune, by Morland; four circles, by Zucchi, 
repreſent the four quarters of the world; 


and four ſquares, by Hamilton, the four ſea- 
ſons. The corridore on this fide, which is 
uſed as a chapel, leads to a gallery over- 
looking the kitchen, which is 48 feet by 


24, and lofty, with this ſignificant motto 
over the chimney, Waſte not, Want not. 


The principal ſtair-caſe, leading out 4 
the hall to the attic ſtory at this end, con- 
ducts to eight apartments for viſitors, moſt, 


if not all of which, have a bed- -room, dreſ- 
ſing- room, and ſervant's room. . 


The church, which is not at all ſeen in 


the approach, ſtands cloſe to'the weſt end 
of the houſe; the old pun of ain FI re- 
mains on the dye-all,* 


1 2 e From 
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From the principal front of the houſe, 
which | is the north, the eye is conducted by 
il a beauttful ſlope to the water, which is ſeen 
| tumbling down a caſcade, encircling. an 
? | land planted with firs, and at the bridge 
| falling over rough rocks, and then forming 
5 a large river, on which is a yatch. Below 
[ is a ſmall ruſtic building over the well and 
. bath, which are uſed by many perſons, who 
| are accommodated at an inn, built by his 
L lordſhip in the road, and from which a 
| pleaſant walk thro' the _ leads t to the 
bath. 
In the back nt of the dent is 1 
pleaſure ground, ſtretching up to the edge 
of the riſing ground, on which is a fine 
and extenſive plantation, beginning to ſnew 
itſelf in great beauty. The walk is about 
three N in the Whole. | 7 
Of all the houſes I ever ſaw, 1 1 not i re- 
collect any one which ſo completely pleaſed 
me as this did, and the uncommon polite- 
neſs and attention of the houſekeeper who 
ſhewed it, added not a little to the enter- 
tainment. | | 
Go out of the 3 ſame way, | and 
tyrning on the left, go by Weſton, Ayrton, 
and Wirkſworth, to Matlock. From Weſton, 
turning off to Ayrton, the road is good, and 
1 90 e the 


„ 
the country beautiful; the incloſures on 
the ſides of the hills, which run in all di- 
| rections, ſome in corn, ſome in paſture, 
form a very pleaſing ſcene. From Ayrton 
to Wirkfworth the road is very indifferent, 
but J believe it would have proved better if 
I had gone forward after paſſing Ayrton, | in- 
ſtead of turning, as I did, on the right. 

There is another way by Duffield, which 
leads into the turnpike road from Derby to 
Mathck, by turning on the left on leaving 
the park, and then taking the firſt road on 
the right; but neither of theſe are good for 
a carriage, and the beſt way is to go back 
towards Derby into the turnpike road. 

Paſs thro' Duffield, a village where was 
formerly one of the caſtles of Robert Fer- 
rers, Earl of Derby, which he held againſt 
Hen. 2. but was compelled to ſurrender it, 

and it was demoliſhed *© Whether there is 

any veſtige of it now I do not know. There 
was then a foreſt called Duffeld foreſt *. 

| Soon after coming on this turnpike, be- 

gin to aſcend the chills, which are in ge- 

neral barren on the outſide, marked with 

heaps of rubbiſh thrown out by the miners, 


but "interſperſed with in, ee dales 
and woods. Fe EW 


2 Dugd. Bar, v. 1. p. 259- os Arch. V. 2. "Fo 278. 
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This road leaves Wirkſworth on the left, 
which is a pretty large town in a bottom, 
where is a great market for lead, and a hall 
is built for holding the miners' courts, 
This manor, with that of Aſbburn, was 
given by King John to ⸗Pilliam Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, whoſe deſcendant Robert 
loſt this and all his other great eſtates by 
hs; reiterated perfidy to Hen. 3. who at 
length ſeized them, and gave them to his 
ſon Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaſter, 
from whom this deſcended to Fobn. of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter *, and now te- 
mains part of that dutchy, Here was for- 
merly a very pleaſant and pure warm ſpring, 
but in digging for lead they loſt it, and have 
now two warm brooks, being old ſloughs 
made to drain the water from their works, 
which bring down ſmall lead, tho' the 
works have been ended many years, and 
are not fit for drinking“, There are two 

chalybeate ſprings here, one in a meadow 
called Fiſhpool-flat, which is, like Pyrmont 
water“. The rocks begin hereabouts ta 
ſhew themſelves in a thouſand tomentie 
ſhapes. 

At the bottom abs a 1050 Hill, "cilia 
Cromford, is a village of the ſame name; TY 


þ Arch. v. 2. p. 285, © Short, Pref. P. 14. 4 Ib. p- 276. 
large 
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large handſome inn was built here in 1778. 
The right hand road goes to Nottingham, 
the left to Matlock, crofling a little ſtream 
that comes from Bonſal in its way to the 


Derwent, which it falls into juſt below, 


after turning a mill for ſpinning cotton, 
invented by one Mr. Arkwright, who has 
a patent for it, and in conjunction with 
ſome other perſons, carries on the buſineſs 
with great advantage to himſelf and the 
neighbourhood. It employs about 200 
perſons, chiefly children ; and to make the 
moſt of the term for which the patent was 
granted, they work by turns, night and 
day. Another mill, as large as the firſt, 
18 building here, new houſes are riſing round 
it, and every thing wears the face of in- 
duſtry and chearfulneſs. A third is built 
at Bakewell, another at Calver. Mr. Ark- 
wright was bred a barber, but true genius 
18 ſuperior to all difficulties, even thoſe of 
education, and happily he found men of 
ſpirit to ſupply that money which he wanted 


to carry his ſchemes into execution. The _ 
undertaking amply repays them for their 


confidence. - 

The manor of Matlock, ahh ets. of 

Bonſal, Wirkfworth, and many others, were 

part of the great eſtate of the F errers, Earls 
14 N 


[208 } 
of Derby; and in 36 H. 3. Earl William ob- 
tained a charter of free warren in them, 
amongſt others *. ' $i v1 
How different is the appearance of this 
place now, from what it was ſome years 
ago, when it was only noticed by the tra- 
veller as * the habitation of a few grovers, 
who dug for lead ore, and whole huts were 
not bigger than hogſties!“ And yet, beau- 
tiful as it is now, that deſcription was then 
a true one. The grandfather of a man 
whom I ſaw in 1780, worked at the firſt 
building over the old' bath, and no carriage 
had then ever paſſed through the dale; in- 
deed none could have paſſed, the rocks at 
that time extending too near the edge of the 
river. The waters became known about 
the year 1698, when the bath was built 
and paved by the reverend Mr. Fern, of 
Matlock, and Mr. Heyward®, of Cromford, 
and put into the hands of George Wrags, 
who to confirm his title, took a leaſe of it 
of the ſeveral lords of the manor for ninety- 
nine years, paying them a fine of 150. and 
an annual rent of fix-pence a-piece. He 
then built a few ſmall rooms adjoining to 
the bath, which were but a poor conve- 


© Dugd. Bar. v. 1. p- 262. W | 
 # England's Gaztteer, 8 Short, p. 80. 
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nience for ſtrangers; but his leaſe and pro- 
perty were ſold about the year 1730 to | 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Pennell, of Notting- 1 
ham, for near one thouſand pounds, They 
erected two large commodious buildings, 
with ſtables, coach-houſe, &c. made a 
coach road along the river fide from Crom- 
ford, and opened a better horſe-way from 
the bath to Matlock-bridge, which is now 1 
made a very good turnpike road. Mr. Pen- 
nell afterwards bought Mr. Smith's part, and 
dying about 1733, left it to his daughter. 
It is now the joint property of ſeveral per- 
ſons*. 
The bath i is twenty yards above the 1 river, 
and from it to the top of the rocks on the | 
weſt ſide of the houſe is 120 yards perpen- 
dicular, where ſtand ſome ſmall cottages. J 
From theſe are ſeveral graſs cloſes on ano- | 
ther aſcent, which afterwards becomes ſteep 
and rugged, and riſes almoſt to a level with 
the top of Maſſon, whoſe ſummit is 250 
yards above the Derwent. On the north 
and weſt ſides of the bath riſe Weſftups- 
bills, twenty yards above the High Torr, 5 
on the lower and ſouth part of Which! =. 


—— 1 4, — = 
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h By F abrenheit's thermometer, the pans of com- 
mon water is 48% Matlock bath 689, Buxton bath 829, vital 
heat 96 King's bath at Bath, re” , Benin water 212, | 
wing 5 T, heory, p. el 1 | k 
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ſmall grove, with dry meadows, houſes, | 
mines, &c. and above theſe is a rugged, ſtony. 
aſcent, on the top of which Proud Maſſon 
raiſes his lofty head, about one hundred 
fathoms above.the ſummit of Matlock High 
Torr. On the weſt fide of the bath is 
another ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible aſcent 
of crags and rocks, above which are ſome. 
houſes and incloſures, and at the top of 
them a plain, commanding a very large 
proſpect, except on the north fide, where 
it is bounded by Maſſon.. From this plain 
are ſeen ſome parts of Staffordſbire and 
Cheſhire, with ſeveral towns, villages, &c. 
All the warm waters ſpring up from be- 
tween 15 and zo yards above the level of 
the river; higher or lower the ſprings are 
cold, and only common water. There are 
ſeveral warm ſprings, beſides a current of 
warm water from a mine called Balle eye, 
which was a natural grotto formerly filled 
with ore, and produced very Front quantities 
of lead, 

All along this courſe of warm waters, 
from their firſt eruption down to the river, 
are vaſt heaps of petrifactions“, which are 
ſoft before they are expoſed to the air, and 
very light, but afterwards turn to a ſmoaky 

i Short, p. x . * Ibid. p. 74. | | 
= 5. 71, 7 1 TO OR "OM 
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blue color, become very hard, and are uſed 
in building. Any ſtrong acid dropt on 
them, raiſes a great fermentation, and turns 
them to a jelly. Whilſt the waters retain 
their warmth and motion, few or no petri- 
factions are found, but when they begin to 
loſe their warmth and motion, the petri- 
factions are found. 


All the warm waters dropping from the 


roofs of ſmall grottoes hereabouts, form 
little pillars or priſms of various ſhapes, 
ſuch as bones of all ſorts, hartſhorns, co- 
rals, and faint repreſentations of ſome parts 
of animals“; but thoſe above ground form 
another fe of petrifactions, by incruſta- 


tion at firſt, but it afterwards deſtroys the 


body on which it is gathered, retaining the 
perfect ſhape of it, as moſſes, graſs, leaves, 


ſticks, &c. There is a notion that the pe- 
trifying quality is not ſo ſtrong now as it 


uſed to be. 


The Bath water, and all theſe. 1 
ſprings, are very clear, and have no ſteam 
except in a cold morning, or in winter; 


nor do they throw up great bubbles of air 


like the Buxton waters", which contain 


more ſulphur and mineral ſpirit*. 


1 Short, %%ͤ 7 7 rol 
JJ bid. p. 88. Th p 
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"Theſe waters are lighter than Briſtol wa- 


ter by near a grain in a pint, and are good 
in hectic fevers, want of appetite, and many 


other caſes ?. 

Iwo miles ſouth-weſt, is Middleton Bath, 
which riſes cloſe by the ſouth fide of Bonſal 
brook, at the foot of a very high, ſteep 


mountain, one mile from Middleton, two 


from Wirkfworth ; it is 16 yards long, ſeven 
broad, and two deep. It is continually 
bubbling up with great force, and imme- 
diately empties itſelf into the brook. It 


is chiefly uſed to cure mangey horſes and 


dogs, but is fit to be employed to much 
greater purpoſes . 


The entrance of Mathck Date form 


Cromford, is by a paſſage cut thro' the 
rock, which makes a very ſtriking ap- 


Pearance. From hence it is about a | mile 


. Þ Short, p. an 7 Ibid. p. 92. 

Dr. Percival has given the followin g comparative view of 
the different temperatures of Bath, Buxton, Briftol, and Mat- 
lock waters, meaſured by Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

| Bath—King's-bath pump 112* \ 
Hot-bath pump 1144 
Croſs- bath pump 1 10? 
Briſtol Hot-well pump 
Buxton Bath - 825 
St. Ann's well — 81 
Matlock Baths - 680 
| Spring = 669 
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L See his experiments on the waters of Buxton and Watheck. 
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to the Bath, the road running by the fide 
of the river, and the dale being in fome 
parts ſo narrow, that there is little more 
than room for the road betwen the river on 
one hand, and the rocks on the other. In 
ſome places it ſpreads to a greater width ; 
in all, it' is a moſt romantic and beautifut 
ride. The river is ſometimes hid behind 
trees, ſometimes it glides ſmooth and calm, 
ſometimes a diſtant fall is heard; here it 
tumbles over a ledge of rocks, ſtretching 
quite acroſs ; there it ruſhes over rude frag- 
ments, torn by ſtorms from the impending 
maſſes. Each fide, but particularly the 
farther one, is bordered by lofty rocks, ge- 
nerally clothed with wood, in the moſt 
pictureſque manner. In many places where 
they ſeem to be quite perpendicular, and 
without any earth on them, under wood, ; 
\ aſh, and other trees ſhoot up, growing to 
the common height. 
At Mathck are two builds, the old and 
the new; the new is the firſt, is a hand- 
ſome houſe, and the fituation. is much plea- 
ſanter than that of the other, but the old 
is much the largeſt houſe, and moſt fre- 
quented. Each of them has a bath. The 
company dine together in a large room at 
1 and ſup at eight, after which there is 
muſic 
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muſic for thoſe who chooſe dancing, or 


cards for thoſe who prefer them. The 
charge for dinner is one ſhilling, and the 


ſame for ſupper; every one drink what he 


likes. f 
A little way from the as bath, a boat- 
man is ready to ferry over to the other ſide 


of the river, where he has made a walk on 
the bank, thro' the wood at the foot of the 


rocks, as far as the mouth of a lead mine, 
drained by an engine, which is worked by 


the river. In this walk two little ſtream- 


lets are ſeen on the oppoſite fide, haſtening 
down the bank. One of them falls from 


a conſiderable height, but would have a 
better effect if the regular ſteps over which 


it tumbles, were taken away. Returning 
towards the landing place is an aſcent to 
the top of the rock by about 220 ſteps, 
beſides ſeveral gradual ſlopes; this is fo 


well managed by different turnings, that 


tho' the rock is here almoſt perpendicular, 


little difficulty is found in gaining the ſum- 


mit; and the wood grows ſo cloſe to the 


edge of the path, that there is no room for 
the leaſt apprehenſion of danger. About 


half way up is a ſeat overlooking the river. 
and country. At the top is a fine paſture 
ground, ſloping from the very edge of the 

rock 


| waz } 
rock down: to a little valley, where a ſmall 
bend of the river is ſeen, tho' from the 
ſituation of the ground, it appears to be a 
different one from that which you left be- 
low. 

Turning to the right a ruſtic . is 
found, from whence is a full view of the 
whole of that ſcenery, of which different 
parts had preſented themſelves before. A 
blind path acroſs the incloſures, leads from 
hence to the cotton- mill. 

Between the Bath and the village of 
Matlock, the ride is equally romantic with 
the entrance of the dale; but in one place 
the rock, from its ſuperior height and 
boldneſs, has acquired the name of Mat- 
lock great or high Torr. It is faid the per- 
pendicular Height is 140 yards. About 
half way up it is covered with underwood, 
without any great trees ; the upper part is 
perpendicular, and almoſt entirely bare, 
only here and there is a ſmall tree hanging 
out of a crevice. The river runs cloſe at 
the foot, and by the intervention of a ledge 
of ſtone, forms a conſiderable caſcade. The 
ſtrata of ſtone here, exactly correſpond with 
| thoſe on the oppoſite ſide of the vale; a 

proof that ſome violent convulſion has rent 

them aſunder - 
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A little bey ond this is the village; the 
houſes Hed on the fides of the hills 
and in the bottom, 'the bridge, the church 
ſtanding ſingle, near the edge of a high 
rock, yet ſheltered by trees, the meadows, 
the movirig tnachinery of an engine for 
draining a mine here, and the barren hills 
in the Lointain, form all together a roll 


pictureſque and delightful view. 


About a mile from Matlock- bridge, 18 4 


ſcene fit for the pencil of a Salvator Roſa. 
Take the road to Cheſterfield, and at the 


turnpike go off on the right, over a com- 
mon ſcattered with large grey ſtones, when 


a a ſmelting houſe called The Lumbs, is ſoon 
85 ſeen. It ſtands on a point, from which the 
water falls a great height over the rudeſt 


rocks, and has worn a deep hollow, co- 
vered with fragments of ſtone, ſome of 
them very large, between which the eur- 


rent finds its way. At the bottom is a 


little mill, turned by a ſmall branch of the 


ſtream, which is conducted by a channel 


made for. that purpoſe. A little above this | 


mill is the ſtation for ſeeing the fall. 


At this ſmelting houſe red lead is made | 


by burning common lead a ſufficient time, 
by which it is reduced in weight. as much 
„de 300 penny. in a ton. On the 


ſtones 


4 


TT ug 1 
ſtones im the common L ſaw a 2 of the 
rock moſs, which is found plentifully af 
Dolgelly, in Merionet hſbire, 1 from 
thence to Dublin. "Ons it is 1 as a Fel 
dyes DENN 2 Som £ Und N 
Near Mathet-bridge are 5 ee 
ſprings, one by the ſide of the cad to 
Bakewell, on the right hand ring the hill; 
ban Which is ſtronger, is under a 
bank in the road to AHreton, by the ide. of 
the little ſtream which comes down from 
tag ſmelting mill, mentioned above, 
In the way to | Bonjfal ſome pieces of Wa- 
tet 1 been lately formed by dams acroſs 
the little ſtream, which runs down that 
bottam, and on one of them a latge cosf / 4 
mill is built. 00: 92 4 1 N 00 | 
There is A- pleaſant. ride . 0 ros AG. 
Nottingham. the river being on the right, 1 
and mueh and on the fides of the hills. 
On the top of the hill called Riber, 1 
which, is _— he church, is a tone, 
ſaid to have been formerly a rocking ſtone, 
called in Cornwall a Logan ſtone, but it 
is not moveable now; it has a round hole 
in the top. exactly reſembling one which 
Dr. Borlaſe, in his antiquities of Cornwall, 


: has given: a te of, ne . 2 por Ati 1s 
K not 


Y A 1 1's : 
: „nnen 


[ago J 
not very Hause. and is placed on two other 
ſtones. | TH — 
a Divebower ( round. Bircher). are 
ſome very large rocking ſtones, called Rou- 
tar- tones, in a moſt extraordinary ſituation, 
well worth viſiting.” The beſt way is to 
gb thro' Vinſter, keeping the church on 
the left, when a road up the ſteep ſide of 
a hill on the right, leads to Bircher, a ſmall 
village, at the farther end of which are 
theſe ſtones in an ineloſure . They are a 
moſt wonderful aſſemblage of rocks, or 
rather huge ſtones, piled on one anotfier, 
forming a hill, which runs in length! for 
ſeventy yards, or more, from eaſt to weſt, 
the north ſide and weſt end being nrarly 
perpendicular. Vou go up at the eaſt end 
by 4” moderate aſcent, When prodigious 
maſſes of ſtone preſent" themſelves, and a 
paſſage about ſix feet high appears, which 
formerly went under part of them and 
came out on the north fide, but the middle 
of it is now fallen in! On the north ſide, 
a you find whe immenſe tones, which form 


II OH 6G ann 4 
117 Theſe mo 5 what are Lightly. mentioned by Stukeley, 
without aſcertaining the place; he ſpeaks of two tumuli on 

the edges of oppoſite hills on entering the Peak Laar 
N and a hermitage by a great rock, called Ratcliffe; on the 
back of which ſtones are ſet up two and yy * a 
celtic avenue. 


1 6 04 


— 


e | 
1  kidd, of alcove, ſeeming as if ſcooped | 

oi for that pur paſe. Going up to the 
higher part are two rocking ſtones, which 
ean be moved by the hand; one f of them, 
ſuppoſed to weigh zo ton; reſts on two 
points of leſs than a foot diameter each, 
but there is now earth and graſs collected, 
which cover the ſtone on which they reſt, 
yet not. ſo as to prevent its being moveable. 
On the higheſt ſtone of all, a round pillar | 


of three joints, with a weathef- cock at the 


top, has been let into ſuch a hole as that 
which appears in the tone on Riber, men- 
tioned above. On the north ſide of one 
of the upper onen towards the weſt end 
of the hill, à chair is cut, with two arms 

of very rude workmanſhip, and à ſeat for 
one perſon on each fide of it. One of the 
uppermoſt. fone meaſiires 37 ys of mote, 
in length! a * 
When bail in this chair; you hs. to 
vai the right a ſingle ſtone on an op- 
poſite hill, called the Eandle, or Anvil 
None; and to the tight of that another, 
called J. homas's' Charr ; on this laſt there 
was 4 few yeats 2805 Aa ſtone eut in ge | 


Gad rc 


i 1 r Raule ſays, t theta. is e be pe. hat 7 gk are. 
others here, Arch. v. 6. 5 11 T. where are ſeveral views of 
theſe rocks. 
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of a chair, with a ſeat on each fide, but it 
is now thrown down. Locking to the 
left, on the points of a high crag, are two 
upright ſtones, called Robin bood s Stride; 


2 little to the right of them, at the other 
end of the range, terminating in a heap-of 
looſe ſtones, is Cratchf Torr; ſouth of 


Robinbood s Stride is Brudley, or Bradwell 


Torr, where is another ſhaking ſtone. This 


| haſt is probably that which Dr. Burlaſt ſays 


he had heard of, as being four yards high, 
and 12 round. Of the two at Roatdr, he 
ſays, the latgeſt is computed to weigh at 
leaſt 20 ton, and wan it . E n e 


A RA An Latin 


At ihe foot of hn tics ſouth Bae, 


is a houſe called Rourar-bull, ones the ha- 


bitation of a gentleman's family, lately 
belonging to Mr. Eyre, of Derby, from 


whom it deſcended to the preſent. Lady 
Maſſareen, his daughter; there is alſo a 


mall chapel: From this houſe there is a 
way up to theſe ſtones; © where part of 
them is. ſeen in a moſt extraordinary poſi- 
tion; the higheſt heap of them here forms 


a face to the weſt, where they hang over 


one another almoſt without ſupport, in 


Pg by 5.45 
a Antiquities of Corgwall, p. 182. 
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laſe in plate XI. fig. 5, but much larger. 
The guide would make you believe that 
the ſacrifices were performed here, and 
that the marks of fire are ſtill viſible on 
theſe ſtones. I cannot ſay I could ſee it. 
The north ſide at this end confiſts of vaſt 
maſſes, piled on one another in the ſame 
manner, ſmall ſtones ſeeming to have been 
put in to ſupport the large ones. The 
heap goes further towards the weſt, but 
leſs high, and is terminated by a fingle 
ſquare ſtone placed on ſome others. 
It ſeems inctedible that theſe ſtones 
ſhould have been brought and placed here 
by any human art, as no engines now 
known would be equal to the taſk of 
bringing and placing them in the poſition 
in which they are now ſeen. | Yet when 
one conſiders Stone-henge, which is beyond 
doubt the work of art; when we hear 
what maſſes of ſolid ſtone were catried to 
Palmyra, and raiſed to a great height, one 
cannot ſay it is impoſſible that this ſhould 


be the work of human hands. Dr. Bor- 


 laſe obſerves*, that the ancients had powers 
of moving vaſt weights, of which we have 
now no idea; whatever knowledge was poſ- 


 leffed; was poſſeſſed by the * and 


* Antiquities of Cormwall, p. 175 · 1 
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they are ſuppaſed to have had ſo abſolute 
a command of the people „ that. nothing 
would be wanting to effect what they might 
deſign. There are other certain marks of 
their having been in this neighbourhood. 
But, after all, may not this heap be the ef- 
fect of that convulſion which has left ſuch 
aſtoniſhing marks of its violence in this 
country; and might not the Druids, finding 
the ſtones here, remove the ſurrounding 
earth, and uſe them as a place of religious 
worſhip, taking advantage of the uncom- 
mon circumſtance of ſuch large ſtones being 
moveable by ſo ſmall a force, to make the 
multitude believe they were inveſted. __ 
ſupernatural powereup es 1 look 1 


Dr. Borlaſe deſeribes 4 7 almin i in e 


voll, and another in Scilly, to conſiſt of A 
large orbicular ſtone, ſupported by two 


ſtones, between which there is à paſſage, 


and fays. they are both in the decline of 


hills, beneath a large karn of rocks, ſtand- 
ing on two natural ſuppotters: he adds 


afterwards, Another thing is wor thy of 


* our notice in this kind of monuments, 


40 which is, that underneath, theſe vaſt 


© ſtones, there is a hole or paſſage be- 
{© tween the rocks:“ whether this Was 


y j Rowland 's Mona aun, pe 674 
| aſed ; 
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uſed as a ſanctuary for an offender to fly to, 
or to introduce proſelytes, novices, people 
under vows, or about to ſacrifice into their 
more ſublime myſteries, he does not de- 
termine 1 | | | 

The ſtones on Router do not 838 to an- 
ſwer the deſcription of a Tolmin, but that 
on. Bradley. Torr does; the paſſage, how- 
ever, might be for a ſimilar purpoſe. 

Crateliſ preſents a broad and very lofty 
perpendicular front of ſtones, wonderfully 
large, facing Winſter and Elton ; ſome of 
the upper ones are worn on the edges, as 
if jagged, and mapy of them are marked 
with ſeams, probably occaſioned by the rain 
waſhing away the ſofter parts: Mr. Rooke 
ſays, there are four rock - baſons on the top. 
At the weſtern end is a ſmall cave in the 
rock, open to the ſouth, which was for- 
merly the habitation of a hermit. At the 
_ eaſt end of it the figure of our Savior on 
the croſs was carved on the ſtone, and great 
part of it is Kill remaining. On the left 
of it is a niche. Facing the entrance was 
a ſeat, hewed out of the rock. A bed- 
place ſeems to have been ſeparated. from 
the reſt, the holes remaining in which the 


Peer were probably placed. 14 5 „ 


7 : dntiquiticy of Cornwall, p. 174 ws. 1 
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On the ſame range of hill, two ſtones 
ſtanding upright in a direct line from one 
another, have got the name of Robinbood's 
Stride ; they are alſo called Mock-beggar- 
hall, from the reſemblance they have to 
chimnies at each end of a manfion-houſe, 
and which, on the north ſide particularly, 
might induce the poor traveHer to make up 


to it in hopes of refreſhment. Still more 


weſt of this, is another craggy rock, which, 
from the road to Elton, ſeerns to iſ al- 
molt without ſupport. N | 

About half a mile to the or of cheſs 
rocks, on Hartle-moor, or Stanton-moor, is 


a circle of nine upright ſtones, called the 


Nine Ladies; ; 2 little weſt of this is a ſingle ; 
ſtone, called The King ; near this are ſe- 


veral cairns, ſome of which have been ] 


opened, and bones found in them.. 
On B ircher-moor, towards Bakewell, I 
was told there is a ſimilar circle, but the 


ſtones not ſo hig h as in the other. 


Going ban Elton, the guide as N 11 
me the top of what he called a pillar of 19 


95 Mr. Rooke hers there was Gang with bones a, tne 
blue glaſs bead, with orifices 1 not larger than che tip of a : 
tobacco- pipe. 


b Mr. Rooke menticus G 0 being on Hhrthomiirs half 


2 mile weſt of the Nine i {adiery, ag Loving now ' only fix 
ſtones, | r 


( wn | 
or 20 feet in height, appearing between the 
| Eandlesftone and Thomas's Chair, towards 
Bakewell ; but at Bakewell I could mot Set 
- any information about it. 

About 200 yards north from the Nine | 
Ladies, and a quarter of a mile weſt of the 
little valley which ſeparates Hartle- moor 
from Stanton- moor, Mr. Rooke deſcribes a 
circular work called Caftle Ring. It has a 
deep ditch and double yallum; the en- 
trance is very viſible on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, 
| where part of the vallum has been levelled 
by the ptough. The diameter from N. E. 
to 8. W. is 143 feet, from 8. E. to N. W. 
165 feet. As no coins or Roman utenſils 


have been found near it, he ſays there ſeems 


to be grounds to ſuppoſe it a Britiſp, not 
Roman, encampment. Some give it to the 
Danes, who ſecured themſelves ſome time 
in Derbyſhire, after they had driven out the 
Saxons, but its vicinity to many Druidical 
remains, ſeem to ſpeak it Britiſb. ; 
This gentleman alſo mentions: 8 re 
markable ſtones, called Cat tones, on the 
eaſt ſide of Stanton- moor, at the edge of a 
declivity, looking over Darley. Dale; and 
another near them, called Gorſe-ftone, 'de» 
rived from the Britiſh word Gorſed-dau, 
which Dr. * mentions as a place of 
. eleva- 
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elevation uſed by the Druids, from whence 
they uſed to pronounce their decrees. He 
gives alſo a plan of a ſmall circular work 
in the middle of Stanton- moor, 16 yards 
diameter, and ſome remarkable robes” near 
the village of Stanton. 

Theſe things my miſerable puids gave me 
no information of when J was there. 

On the commons of Vinſtor are ſeveral 
barrows, chiefly of ſtone, but one of earth 
Was opened about the year 1768, when 
there were found in it two glaſs veſſels, 
between eight and ten inches in height, 
containing about a pint of water, of a 
light green color, and very limpid. With 
| theſe was found a filver collar, or bracelet, 
and other ſmall ornaments, and one of fil- 
ligree work, of gold, or filver gilt, and ſet 
with garnets, or red glaſs. There, were 
alſo ſeveral ſquare and round beads, of ya- 
rious colors, of glaſs and earth, and ſome 
ſmall remains of | braſs, like claſps and 
hinges, and pieces of wood, as if of a lit- 
tle box in which the ornaments had been 
depoſited *. DF 38 A CT INK 17255 

From Matlock there: are „ any! excurſions 
to be made. That to Routar, which 1 
have Jon” mentioned ; to Bu {0 


6 * 


c Arch. v. 3: p. 274. Ix 
Mr. 


LM 
Mr. Porte's, at Ilam; to Haddon-ball, Babe. 
well, Mr. Eyre, at Haſſop, and | Monſal 
Dale; to Hardwick-hall; to Chatſworth, 
and from thence by Middleton Dale to Caſ- 
zleton, in the high Peak, and fo 1 to I 
and Buxton. 01.28 
The road to ebene 1s. ah Middleton, 
leaving Wirkfworth on the left; thro' Bray- 
fington, Bradburn, and Tifſington, into the 
turnpike-road from Bakewell to Aſbbourn, 
about two miles. and an half from the laſt 
place, coming into it at a little public- 
houſe called the Dog and Partridge; but 
the traveller muſt not depend on this houſe 
ſor refreſhment. The road to Dovedale 
goes off the turnpike by this houſe: paſ- 
ſing a church on the left, and two or three 
cottages on the right, you turn on the 
right into a field, where there is no other 
track than what is made by the ſummer vi- 
ſitors; yet in the lower part of this, on the 
left, the carey of. the dale will by cafily 
found. Ef QQ't. 2: 12 65 4 5 wp f 
Before Þa enter on a pee of Dove j 
dale, 1 muſt mention that at Braſſington 
there is in a large paſture a rock, called 1 
KReainſter, ſpreading ſomething. like a turkey- i 
 cock's tail. On the moor, on the right, is | 
a rocky hill, called Harbury, from whence. 
1 . 


{9 „ 
_— 


L wo J 


you ſee to a great diſtance. The moor is 
covered with rocks of a rough, ragged 
ſtone. On this common, ſome years ago, 


a Ky/ſi-vaen was diſcovered by a farmer, 


who cut thro' the barrow to get ſtone; he 


broke part of the lid, but found it ſo trou- 


bleſome that he deſiſted, and the reſt of it 
remained perfect, and was viſited by the 
gentleman from whom I had this informa- 


tion. I believe this is the ſame as is now 
to be ſeen on the top of Miningle- lo, near 
Braſſington common, between Newhaven 


and Wrinfter. On this ſpot were ſeveral, 


three of them are now remaining, but 


partly hid by a plantation of trees, which 


is ſurrounded by a wall. They conſiſt of 
ni perpendicular ſtones ſet into the 
ground, and appearing ſome more, ſome 


leſs above the ſurface, ſome cloſe together, 


others not ſo, and on the top of them is 


laid one large flat tone. The moſt perfect 


is about nine feet in length, and on the 
north-eaſt fide there is room enough to go 


down into it. Hnather leſs een. is 1 13 
feet in length. 


To return to Ke N W Wy 
tween the rocks begins at a point where 


the river Dove turns a corner of the pro- 


. . hills, one of Which * the left) Js 


very 


[ 147 
ry lofty; and is 0 Thorpe Chud. 
Here the horfes muſt be left. Following 


the courſe of the ſtream, you come to the | 
upper part of the dale, called Mill. dale, 


where there is a little public-houſe by a 


bridge, which leads towards Al/tonjfield, and 


the great copper-mine of the Duke of De- 
vonſbire, called Ecton Mine. If you mean 
to go thither, à guide muft be got to take 
the horſes round to the bridge. 5 
 Dovedite is in every part deep and nar- 
row, the river running fometimes cloſe to 
the rocks on one fide; ſotnetimes on the 
orher, often barely leaving a foot- path. 
Theſe rocks, on both fides the water, are 
of grey limeſtone, of every wild and gro- 
teſque virtety of height and ſhape. Some- 
ante they and angle, like the Fragineiits 


of a wall; 6r the tower of a an old caſtle; 
ſometimes they riſe from à broad baſe in a 
kind of Fru at others, ſlender like a 


pinnacle; ſometimes plain and perpendi- 


cular; ſotmetimes huge maſſes hang on the 
upper part, Amoſt without ſupport, and 
ſeem to threaten deſtruction to any one 


who ' ventures beneath them. Yew, 'aſh, 


whiteleaf, and other trees, grow out of 
the crevices, ſcattered in various parts, in 


: one place forming a thick wood from the 


bottom 
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bottom to the top. Wood-pigeons, and 4 
great number of hawks : it found here; and 
there is a rabbit-warren, in which 3 500 
couple are taken in a year, the ſkins of 
which ſell for about 1 3 a 
dozen. 

After going up a little way, there i is on 
the right, a large natural arch in a rock, 
which ſtands out ſingle, and has the ap- 
pearance of a wall; 3. this leads to a cavern 
in the rock behind, called Reynard's s-ball, 
and to. another called his Kitchen. : g 

Towards the upper end is another large 
arch and a cavern, called Foxboles. Be- 
youd. this, a turn on the right leads to a 
farm- houſe, called Hanſon Grange, but the 
ſtream will lead to Mill. dale. The rocks 
continue ſome diſtance further, and then 
are loſt by degrees, a fragment Peeping 
out here and there after the Shag, is A- 
continued. IT 

The WS 1 ths” near Buxton, in this pa- 
riſh of A Nonßeid, is here of various width, 
very clear, deep in ſome few places, but 
generally ſhallow, runs rapidly, and has 
many ſmall falls, but none of conſequence ; 
the bed of it is ſometimes overgrown, with 
weeds, and the ſides often ſo, which takes 
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off much of its beauty. It here parts the 
counties of Derbhiaand Staford. Poachers 
take from five to twenty pounds weight of 
trout or grayling at a time, and carry them 
to Buxton or Matlock, where, they ſell them 
for fſix-pence or eight-pence a pound. 

Cray- -fiſh are alſo taken, here. 

On the top of the rock, oppoſite the 
Faxholes,. cockles, perriwinkles, and other 
ſea-ſhells : 
petrified”; in the rocks, in ſeveral. places. 
On the hill in the road from Ham: to Wei- 
ton, they are digging. a,crumbly red grit- 
ſtone, almoſt entirely compoſed of cockle 
and other ſhells. - On a hill oppoſite Rey- 
nard's-ball, in an old mine, a few. entrochi 
are found in the ſtone; ; and in the wood 
beyond is 4 vein. of ruddle, or red ,ochre, 
in chinks of the rocks, which is uſed to 
mark ſheep with, and it; will not eaſily 
waſh out. In it are found chryſtals of a 
coarſe red color, of five points, leſs perfect 
than thoſe found at Buxton, but harder. 
Lava is ſaid eto be ſeen about Thorpe cloud, 
and in other parts of the dale. From this 
hill the) rocks on the oppoſite, fide of the 
river aſſume new ſhapes, and their ſhadows | 
Projected v7.9 the Ger ſun have 0 fine ef- : 
fect. e 5 | 


This 


are found; ſhells are alſo found 


E E 


Brevium, was of this family. N . 


4 1 
This ſcene is romantic and wild, with 
more of the ſublime than the beautiful, 
but no one of curioſfity who is in an _ 


| * the country can omit ſeeing $64: * 


There is a way to go inte this: dale at 


the head of it, by going to Hanſon Grange, 


which ſtands at one entrance, or to Mili. 
date at another ; but it cannot be found 
without a guide, who may be taken from 
Trfington, where is a ſeat ef the very an- 
cient family of | Fitzherbert*. ' If this is 
preferred, the horſes muſt be ſent round to 


meet you at coming out, if it 1 is intended 
to go to Aſbbourn. 


Leaving the dale; on ae! out t ef e 


field turn on the right to Mr. Porte s, at 


Ham. "His garden is in a bottom, ſar- 
rounded by hills, and confiſts only of 4 


walk round a meadow. The right hand 
hill is a rock, at the foot of which is the 
curioſity that attracts the traveller. The 
rivers Hamps and Manifold ingul ph them- 


felves at a conſiderable diſtance from hence, 
and from each other, the one near ſix,” the 
other four miles off; the one running 


north, the other weft, yet they come out 
of the rock in this place within en : 


10 
e The Poe "ah of Fong "toibous law-book, called Natura 


of 
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of each other, the former from a hole of 
about four feet deep, the latter from one 
of 14. They preſently. join their ſtreams, 
and receiving that current of the Manifold 
which runs above ground from Wetton- 
mill when. there is too much water to be 


received by the. ſwallows there, run under 


the name of the Man fold into' the Dove, 
at no. great diſtance. _ Some have affected 
to doubt whether the ſtreams Which break 
out in the garden are really diſtinct ones, 
or only different branches of the ſame; but 
I was aſſured by a man of obſervation, that 
he has ſeen at different times one of them 


ſwelled by a ſudden, ſhower, the. other re- 


maining calm, and ſo of. each of them. 
In this hilly. country 1 it is common for a 
heavy ſhower to fall in, one place, when at 
a ſmall diſtance it ſhall be fair weather.” 
In the rock above is a ſcat of echten 
Congreve Was very fond, and where it is 
ſaid he wrote, his 0¹ Batebelir, a play 
thought at that time to be very witty. The 
oppoſite hill riſes ſteep and high, 'and' is 
covered with a hanging wood, at the foot 


of which is the channel filled by the Ma- - 


nifold,. when the cavity in the rocks. at 
Wetton mill will not carry off all the Water, 


but dry in a ſeaſon of drought. | In this 
| F channel 


* 5 
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channel (up to the mill) are ſtones which 


ſhew a vein of pyrites, the ſize of a knit- 
ting- needle, crofling the ſtones in various 
directions. It is faid that no others of the 


| ſort are found in tht neighbourhood. From 


the upper end of this meadow a conical 
hill i is ſeen, flat at the top, as if the point 


was cut off. It ſeems to ſtand ſingle, 


among ſt a heap of rude, miſhapets moun- 


tains, 154 forms a ſtriking object. | 


In the garden is ce Wits" for 


ſupplying the houſe Sith water, made by 


Mr. Chatterton, a very ingenious workman 
at Derby. There are two buckets which 
work themſelves, one deſcending | as the 
other riſes, the full one emptying itſelf into 


a pipe, which conveys it to the houſe. © © 


St. Bertram 8 well; his aſh- tree growing 


over it, which the country peo ple uſed to hold 


in great veneration, and think it dangerous 
to break a bough from; or his tomb in the 
church, which are mentioned by Plots I 


did not hear of it at the place. 


About four miles from Iam, in AH way 
to Efon-mine, is the village of 'Wetton; a 


mile from which is a mill, of which, and 
the rocks about it, Sith has engraved a 


view, amongſt thoſe he has Steen of this 


* 


1 Natural Hi 2 of Srefurdfre, p. 207, hog. 
country. 
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eountry. There is ſome ſcenery. 'of rock 


and water, but it will ſcarce repay the 
trouble of a walk. In going to it, you 
ſee on the left TY large Cavern in a high 
rock, but it has nothing to compenſate 
the labor of going to, and deſcending 
from it. In the bottom, a little below 


the mill, the | Manifold. ruſhes into ſome 


chaſms i n the foot of the r ock, and runs 


underground till it riſes in the garden at 


lam. The gardener, proved the fact, by 
putting ſome corks into the river here, and 


—_ det. at he 2 of 15 men ging at 


2 


Wetton is a a very mean village, the inha- 
bitants employed in mining, It is a poor 


about once a, fortnight, This place be- 


longs to the Duke of Devonſhire, and the 


land letts from 10 to 40 ſhillings an acre. 
The carting at Efon-mine is of much ſer- 


vice to the farmers here, who FATA a po = 


deal of money „ 
That mine, which i is Aa little beyond, is 


perhaps the richeft copper mine in Europe. : 
The hill in which it was found, is about 


700 feet perpendicular in height. It was 


diſcovered about the year 1739, by a Cor- 
2 miner, who paſſing over the hill, ac- 


WO cidengally 


_ vicazage of 204, a year, the church ſerved 
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which you may goa conſiderable Nate into 
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eidentally picked up a bit of the ore. The 
firſt adventurers, however, expended more 
than 1 3,000/. before they got any returns, 
and ſeveral of them gave it up; the ſecond 
ſett were more fortunate. After ſinking a 


ſhaft of 200 yards deep, and driving an 


adit, they found great quantities of copper 
ore, which increaſed the lower they de- 


ſcended. At the end of their leaſe, the duke 


took it into his own hands, and for ſome 
years cleared eight or 10,000. a year; but 
in 1779 and 1780, the demand was ſo great 


on account of ſheathing the men of war 


with it (then firſt uſed) tliat he worked ie to 


the extent of 30, oO J. 


This mine in its poſition differs rom 1 
yet diſcovered in any quarter of the world. 
The copper does not run in regular courſes 
or veins, but ſinks perpendiculatly down, 
widening and lem out as it LO in 
oem TW 28 360T 


The miners work fix hours at a time for 


one ſhilling; women, by taſk, earn from 
4d. to 8 d. a day; girls and boys from 24. | 
to 4d. A L number are employed. 


At the baſe of the hill is an adit, by 


Wh 
E The Gould s Magazine for 1769p 89. bas: a Fo 25 
ticular account of this mine. . 


n — the 
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the mountain, but to deſcend to the lower 
part, requires a reſolution which every one 
does not poſſeſs and indeed it is a work of 
hazard to ſuch as are not accalibmes to that | 
mode of travelling. 

If too much of the day is taken up in this 
ebe to return to Matlock with con- 
venience (which may be the caſe by going 
to Dovedale and Iam only) very good ac- 
commodations may be had at Aſhburn; and 
the celebrated picture of Raphael's, at Oꝭe- 
over, ſuppoſed to have been one of the col- 
lection of Cha. 15 my be ſeen the next 

morning; . 

The church of Afbburn was eee to 
St. Oſwald, by Hugb de Patiſhull, Biſhop of 
Coventry, in 1241, as appears by an in- 
ſcription on a braſs plate, fend on repair- 
ing the church ſome years ago“, which is as 
follows; Anno ab incarnatione Dni Dai Mecxlj 
viije ke Maij dedicata eſt hæc eccia & hoc 
altare conſecratum in honore ſci Oſwaldi 

regis & martiris a venerabili patre dno Hu- 
| gone: de Patiſhull Coventrenſi Epiſcopo. 

In the Harlein MS. n' 1486, fo. 49, b. 
is a copy of this inſeription (differing in a 
few letters only) which is there ſaid to be 
written in an old Saxon character, in braſs, | 


1 A fac mile of which: is in the Gent. Meg. Sept. Fer. 
| — * 3 7 in 
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in Mr. Cokayne's houſe at Aſoburn. Mate 
is no date to the memorandum. 

It is remarkable that the Biſhop hould 
be ſtiled of Coventry only. 

The manor of Abburn with that of 
Wirkeſwarth was given by King Joe. to 
William Ferrers Earl of Derby. 

Near Aſhburn is Bentley, the ſeat of as 
Beresfords, who have enjoyed it from the 
time of the Conqueſt. In the church is a 
monument for one of the family, Who had 
16 ſons, eight of which loſt their lives in 
the glorious battle of Agincaurt. 5 
The ride to Bakewell is a very e 
one, by the Great Torr and the village of 
Matloch. On crofling the bridge, keep the 
river on the left, which accompanies the 
road a conſiderable way, ſometimes near, 
ſometimes farther off; on the other fide of 
it a variety of hills riſe in ſucceſſion, various 
in form and colour, ſome paſture, ſome 
corn, ſome heath. The clergyman's houſe 
at Darley, ſnug in the bottom, has a neat 
and chearful appearance. On ſeveral of the 
hills plantations, have been made, which are 
now getting up, and on others are natural 
woods. In different dales villages are feen, 
particularly Minſter, and innumerable ad 


** * . 
42 


| Dagd. Bar. v. 1. Ps 260. 3 „ 
tages 


7 + 
tages are ſcattered on the ſides of the hills, 
which greatly enliven the ſcene. Culture 
is generally extended to the tops of the 
mountains; nor are even the maſſes of 
ſtone, which in many places lie ſo thick 
as ſcemingly to render all attempts of the 
plough fruitleſs, able to ſtop. the hand of 
induſtry. _The miners employ thoſe hours 
which are not ſpent i in ſubterraneous work, 
or neceſſary refreſhment, and that ſkill 
which they. acquire from their profeſſions, 
in clearing the ground for the ploughs, and 
it repays the laber. 
At Roofley Bridge, the right hand road 
goes directly to Chatſworth the left, 
croſſing the bridge, to Bakewell. About a 
mile on this ſide Bakewell, Haddon Hall pre- 
ſents its. venerable front, on the ſide of a 
hill, overlooking the little river Wye, and 
ſome exceeding. rich paſtures, reckoned the 
fineſt in the country. The houſe i is caſtel- 
lated, and conſiſts of two courts, round 
which the apartments and offices are built. 
Over the door of the great porch, leading 
into the hall, are two coats of arms, cut in 
ſtone; the one is Vernon, the other is 
Fulco de Pembridge, Lord of Tong, in Sbrop- 
ſbire, whoſe daughter and heir married Sir 
Richard Vernon, and brought him a great 
70 * e eſtate, | 
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eſtate. In the ſouth front is a x gallery, 
about 110 feet long, and 17 wide, the floor 
of which is /aid to have been laid with 
boards cut out of one oak, which grew in 
the park. In the middle is a large receſs, 
with a window, and ſeveral other great bow 
windows. In one of them are the arms of 
England, circled with the garter, and ſur- 
mounted with a crown. In another are 
thoſe of the Earl of Rutland, impaling Ver- 
non with its quarterings, and circled with 
the garter. In the ſame window are the 
arms of the Earl of Shrewſbury”, alſo circled 
with the garter. In a corner of the firſt 
court is the entrance to the chapel, under a 
low, ſharp- -pointed arch, In the eaſt win- 
dow were portraits of many of the Vernon 
family, parts of which ſtill remain, but a 
| few years ago the heads were ſtolen from 

them. A date of Millefmo cccoxxui is le- 
gible, In the north window the name Ed- 
 wardus Vernon, and his arms, remain; and 
in a ſouth window is Willmus Truſſell. In 
a dark part of the chapel ſtands the Roman 
altar, dug up near Bakewell, on which, ac- 


* Sir Henry Vernon married a daughter of Fobn the 43 
Earl of . Shrewſbury. A very curious and accurate de- 
ſeription of this houſe is given by Mr. King, in the 6th vol. 


of the Archeologia, p. 346, 
' cording | 
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The rooms \ Tanna the e ec), are * 


| * uncomfortable, and give no favorable 


idea of our anceſtors taſte or domeſtick 


pleaſures; yet was this place for ages the 


ſeat of magnificence and hoſpitality. It 
was at length quitted by its owners, the 


Dukes of Rutland, for Belvoir Calle. in 
Lincolnſhire. 


For many generations it was he far ws 
4 Vernons.. Prince Arthur, fon of Hen. 7, | 


uſed to viſit Sir Henry Vernon at this place. 
Sir George, the laſt heir male, who lived in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, gained the 


title of King of the Peak, by his generoſity 


and noble manner of living. His ſecond 
daughter carried this eſtate in marriage to 


Fohn Manners, ſecond fon of the firſt Earl 


of Rutland, which title afterwards deſcended 


to their poſterity. For more than 100 years 
after the marriage this was the principal: 
ade of the family, and; the ocighbour- : 


hood 
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hood did not feel the loſs of their old pa- 
trons. So lately as the time of the firſt 
Duke of Rutland (ſo created by Queen 


Anne) ſeven ſcore ſervants were maintained, 


and during 12 days after Chriſtmas, the 


houſe was kept open with the old Eng//> 
hoſpitality. This nobleman was ſo fond 
of the country that he rarely left it, and 


when he married his ſon to Lord Ruſſell's 


daughter, made it an article in the ſettle- E 
ment that ſhe ſhould forfeit part of the 


jointure if ſhe ever lived in town without 
his conſent. 


ceived the nobleſt pleaſure in the enjoyment 


of the love and reſpe& of his neighbours, 
Can the 
faſhionable round of diſſipation, in the 
town in winter, at the watering places in 
the ſummer; afford a heart-felt ſatisfaction 


and the bleflings of the poor. 


equal to WIG ene E 55 
Bakewell is at the foot of the bills; the 


church with a handſome ſpire ſtanding on 3 


little eminence makes a good appearance. 
The font in it is of great antiquity. And 
at the weſt end is a Saxon arch, exhibited in 
plate II. 
tomb for Sir George Vernon and his two 


| wives, | 


| What would a modern lady 
ſay to ſuch a ſtipulation! The character of 
this nobleman was truly great, and he re- 


In one of the chancels is a raiſed 
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worth 407. and gel. a year or. + more, to 
which the vicar appoints :\Buxtat, 

off, is one of them. At the Reformation, 
as much land and tythes were ſold off, by 
the Dean and Chapter, at ſmall reſerved 

«WHOS are now worth 

e 186 £4 44 13 eee, 

On the a and) of: . 

from. hence to Obarſiuortb, is a quate plot 
in a paſture, with a tumulus in it, which 
is hollow at the top, a few thorns growing 

on it. This was part of A caſtle-huilt by 
Edward. the. Elder, in 924, which was of 
great extent, as appears by foundations oc 
caſionally diſcovered; but ö pt nam 

N of it to be ſeen... 4 

From this ſpot is a deli gh F 15 jew of 
: KG, town, the valley, the river, the meadows, 

and the oppoſite hills. 
the caſtle-hill a copper bolt head . 
ſtrument diſcharged from ſome engine, was 
: a found, covered with a green cruſt. 

8 two i en Bakewell is a . 


* 4 25 AS % ERC; Ni 
+ The wands in Gif $: 1 Chron. 2 that wean are 
. 125 inde (i. e. a Snetingham) in Peaclond_ ad . 
_ yllam (i. e. Bakewell) & juffit - exediftcari urbem in 
__  " @jus'vicinia, & przſidio. firmari.”* p. 1166 From the name 
1 Badecanwylla it may be conjecture 


54 miles 
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Near the 415 8 


1 ech that the bath here nad 
been in wy * W ow mes | go af 2 1 bt — 
8 Romans. C408, 1 
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3, 4 
lage called? Ae in tht Water ; on fiung 
the kitt beyond it (in"the'roall to be 
4 Wall Süärde a ptecipice on- the left, foi | 
\ whence 18 à et enchanting Tee : 

bottom is Harrow dale, called Monjall 
r bing between che Weuntains "ont 


Dale, fur 
your left Hand, #4 o ppolite"to' the place 
where \ „du kalld. Vibe road e * oy 
of a projeting 8 Hill, und ft lengch delt Yed = 
hind awöcder Wh reg 5 cloſe te 
vale. It is watered y the lively little rider 
Wye, which trſing near Bunten abou - 10 
miles off, finds 15 way between ie 
and runs through this dale 5) 97 
Bastel and Ffidem Halb- into the 2 
went. Tüie deſtet from che point ef view 
is ſteep affdl abrupt; at therein: indas | 
a farm h te, in" oft piſtureſyve fitus ation, 
ſhatled' by fone trees, and juſt by we ruſtic 
woodeti' bridge over the ftræamg feſting on 
ſome rocl ARES u Cees biene 
with the öppöfite ground: »The river runs 
through” meadobs mixed with à fewebrm 
fields, ſomstitnés of 
ſometimes Harrowed ae orname 680 4 
with fine trees] widemng "4 Li tree 
round a ſma F iſland' Hereh it breaks Oer 
rocks, 15 
dais ' in a kheufand toatiders/” is a 5 
be, 1 1 


a Esnßiderable en, 


here it ſteals ſöftly along, an! 
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eighth, n nearly flat; its plain is 
adorned with ſingle trees ann over it, | 
after. which it riſes again. 


Rubens as by going this 4 yell En 
4 fight o the waterfall, . WIC 
worth viſiting... The Duke of R 

8 who i is owner of this fairy dale, has often 
| brought, the dutcheſs to enjoy the beautics 
of it. If you have an inclination to go up ip 
this Aae and trace the ſtream towards its 


the Wye receives another little ſtream, 
riſes on Wardlaw Moor; on this laſt, fiream 
zs a place called Bright Pool, to which peo- 
ple ſometimes; go to bathe; though it is no- 
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length loſt behind the point of a hill, hat 


the 1 of a conſiderable fall of its waters 
| is heard: 


8 * fide of the left hand hill, 


ſteep, is in ſome parts of the 
fineſt 54 in, others covered with under- 


wood, from the brow to the water's edge. 
The Fee 5 which is oppoſite, is 


f, and after rifing to ſome 


E b 


| farntihouſe, an will find a track on his 


lake N ian he may paſs through this 
ra, and ſo return to 


ſource, you come to a point of land, where 


thing more than a patt of the rivulet deeper 
than, the en but the water. of it dale 


9 LE 


over the rock, not worth the trouble of 
going through the buſhes to ſee. At the 
point of land above mentioned, a gedtleman 

to whom it was allotted on an incldſure, 
has made a: large plantation of lavender, 
| peppermint, and other aromatic herb 


Creſsbrook Dale, and if the wood was pro- 


At Afoford a rr n is carried 
on in poliſhing black marble, dug there, 
and brown or yellow brought from Money- 
aſb, and other places, about three miles off. 
About the year 1748, one Mr. Watſon 


ſaw, level! and 5 


fine a poliſh that the ſlabs ha 


Two miles from Bakewelk Joi we Shef: 


bott to _ hel wedicinal qualities. 
Higher up is a ſmall fall of the curtent 


6 and 
ſet up a diſtillery of them. This is called 


perly cleared away, Lam told ein de a 
2 Date in miniature 2 . 00 1 VL. 3.5 ny 


_ erected the mill for this purpoſe, the me- 
chaniſm of which is very ingenious, and 
was his on invention! The machines are 
moved by heels turned by the ſtream, and 
oliſh, different pieces at 
the ſame time. The black marble takes fo 
e the appears -. 
ance of looking glaſs, + The. grey i uff 
ſea ſhells; and reſernbles thay foungl in ſome 
w_ of Suſſex. Hu 9/1 nh 1 


feld road, is Haſſopy a handſome anon Mr, 
*4 3 JW + | 
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Dyre; in whoſe family it has been from tho 
13 Hen. 7, when it was purchaſed by his 
anceſtor 'of Sir Robert Plompton, of Plomp- 
ton . He purſues à plan begun by his fa- 
ther . of making large plantations of trees. 
The walks in them are pleaſant and well 
kept. He has We "a en een and | 
hot-houſe. en 

Of all the Gerwſhlenis which a -pleatiful | 
Fortune: enables a man to enjoy, there is 
perhaps none ſo rational as that of planting. 
It is not only a preſent pleaſure, but a future 
profits act oniy l private advantigh;. Bar 2 
public benefit. Inſtead of decayingy like 
the works of art, a plantation improves 
with yeats, and the longer a man lives, the 
greater the beauty and value of his woods. 


Nor is it · for poſterity only that the planter 
works, many forts” of trees may be cut for 
profit in the compaſs of a moderate life; 
neither is the pleaſure derived from it con- 


it. Let any one who has travelled through 


the unincloſed counties ſay: how; chearful, 
after paſſißg a long tract of common field 
land, is the appearance of the few höme - 


ſteads around the little village, their hedges 
adorned with trees, and 3 min 7 
tages of the inhabitants ! e 
. „Harl. MS. N* 400, fo, 49- 


H „ 
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Hardwick Hall, « noble old ſeat” of the 
Duke of Devonſhire, is about ten miles fromm 
Matlock. The way is, through the village, — 
turning on the right when over the bridge, 
and then the road inclines to the left. Paſs „ 
ſome barten commons, and over an ex- _ 
ceeding hilly road, into a rich country. At =_ 
about ten miles the hall is ſeen on a high 
hill, like a caſtle'in the midſt of a wood. 
It was brought into the Devonſhire family 
by the Counteſs of Shrewſbury (mentioned 
at Derby) who built it near the ſpot! where 
the old manſion ſtood, part of which is ſtill 
remaining; but much of it was pulled down, 
and the timber uſed in building the preſent 
houſe at Chatſworth, In Kennett's Memoirs 
of the Cavend; iſh Family, he ſays, that one 
of the rooms in this old houſe was of ſuch 
exact proportion, and ſuch convenient lights, 
that it was thought fit for a pattern of mea- 
ſure and contrivance of a room in Blenbeim; 
but he does not ſay what room. William 
Earl of: Devonſhire, | great grandſon of this 
lady, reſided here, and by his weight and 
influence ä very much to the 
Revolution. King William taiſed him to 
the title of 1 and honored him with _ 


the W 9 | He u was. a firm - 
| TE WU and 85 
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add ready patrigt/z.the inforigtion. "ich 
he ordered: for his tomb is Mü 2111 

' Wilkelmus dux Devon - Jann Fo 
Bonum, Principum fidelis fubdins y 
Inimicus &  Inviſus tyrannts. 11 | 

The houſe is built of ſtone, dug out of 
the bilt on which it ſtands, and has a lofty 

tower at each corner, and a ſpacious court 
in the front. Going through a large hall, 

a grand ſtair-caſe leads to the PIER on 
the firſt floor. ie 
At the head . the fate caſo; is the: NEED) 
and the dining-room, in nee are e 

Kern pictures. 

Ihe Counteſs. of Se in A: ** 

black dreſs, a double picked ruff, long chain 
of five rows of pearls, reaching below her 
waiſt, ſleeves down to her wriſts, turned 
up with ſmall picked white cuffs, a ma. in 
her. left hand, her hair brown. 

. .. Charles Cavendi iſh, beather :1 to. de thie 

Earl of Devonſbire. 1 

' Charkes Cavendiſh, LE AD to iche! fel 

Dake, taken when he.was alleep. wa 

William, the firſt Duke, in armour. 1 

Sir Harry gauche. Freier to the: & 

. WG =Aj 7 


Fobn Lord Burkigh, fon to o an, Counte 
f of 25 | 


| Elizabeth 2 
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ee aa of Devonſbine. 
A head, by ſome called that of Era 3 
but the Cavendiſh arms are on it, ad. arr 
arms, in ſingle ſhieldſde. 
Robert Cecil, third fon to V Ae Ks 
Earl of Ga bury, a ſmall whole Agent: "= 
Lord Treaſurer Burlezgh: i 
Sir William Gavendi iſh,” the ana of 
| 4 lady, at 42% in a fur gon, long picked 
beard, whiſkers, * ys e ee in his 
left hani!!! + A e 
One of the Counteſs, 8 wüde (which 
of them is not known) in black gloaths and 
cloak, large N ruff * N ee 5 
and whatkers:- oct on dly 2h 
A head, ſaid to hab of Sie aegis Sinn, 
Over the chimney are the Counteſs's = 
arms, in a lonenger and underneath are 
theſe words; The conclufon of all things is 
to Jags: God, and : keep bis commandments. 
E. S. 1597. From this room a; paſſage, 
open to the hall, leads to the drawing room, 
which is wainſcotted about fix feet high, 
and above that hung with tapeſtry. In 
this room is a picture of the Counteſs, 
Where ſhe appears in a more advanced age 
than ſhe. did in that which i is in the dining- 
room; the dreſs is black, the ſame chain of 


pearls, a a large ru with hollow plaits, a 
RE NM 2 „ . 
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| kind of figured gauze veil comes over her 


hair to the forehead in the middle, but 
leaves the ſides of her hair uncovered, and 
hangs down behind; her,hair is here of a 


golden color. Quere, therefore, as the hair 


in the other portrait is brown, whether they 
are both meant for her. From this picture 


Vertus engraved his print of her. Over the 


chimney are her arms, in % lozenge, with 
two ſtags for ſupporters, and underneath 
are theſe lines, alluding to the L_ fortune 


| the brought * 


"_ Oornu Cord Otuls Pete Cerous et aur ERS 
Nobilis at clara ponidere nobilior. | 3 


Beyond this are three n iy one 
of which is a bed worked by the Queen of 


Scots, when ſhe was here under the care of 


the Earl of Shrewſbury 3 it is in filks worked 
on canvaſs, and then ſet on black velvet. 
The chairs and hangings are alſo by her. 
In the latter is a figure adoring the croſs, 
and 12 whole lengths, females, with the 
names over them, of Conſtans, Artemiſia, 


Pietas, Chaſtity, Lucretia, Liberality, Per- 
ſeverance, Penelope, Patience, Magnanimity, 


Zenobia, Prudence. Another flight of ſtairs 
leads to the ſtate apartments. On the ſtair- 
caſe here 1 is a whole 3 * the firſt N i 

on 
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on horſeback, in an embroidered coat, a 


* 


large wig, and a feather in his hat. 
The ſtate room, in which the firſt Duke 


uſed to have his levees, is very lofty, 63 feet 


long, 33 wide; and at the upper end of it 
is a chair of ſtate, under a canopy. It is 
5 with tapeſtry to ſome height, over 
| which is colored ſtucco, e ee the 
court of Diana, hawks, dogs, &c. 

The ſtate drawing-room is 8 with 
tapeſtry. Over the chimney i is the ſtory of 


Abraham offering up Jſaac, in 4 lane ſort 
of ſtucco as in the laſt room. 


Adjoining to this is the ſlate 3 
and; the bed- room of the Queen of” Scots, 


Over the door her arms are carved in wood, 


with MR in a cypher, and round it, Marie 
Stewart par la grace de Dieu Rayne Deſcoſſe 


 Douariere de France. Creſt, a lion ; motto, 
In my defens. ba | 
Another bed- room. 


A gallery, about 195 UN? in "hg e „ 
tends the whole of the eaſt front, with win- 
dows in ſquare receſſes projecting beyond 
the wall. In this gallery are a great number 
of portraits of royal and noble perſonages, 
many of them hurt, and ſome n de- 


by damps. 


On the left hand going i in is A wholh 
MM 135 " _ 


4 | 


room, æt. 44. 
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length of Queen Elizabeth, in à gown 


painted with ſerpents, birds, a ſea horſe, 0 


ſwan, oſtrich, &c. her hair golden. 
James 5, King of Scots, æt. 28, Mary, 


es ſecond wife, et. 24, in one piece. 


Sir Thomas. More, in 2 * down, and 
blk cap. F 
Hen. 4. 6 7. 8. 
2 ſecond Earl of Sal joiry.. 
Mary the Firſt of England. 


ben ene of: ee, 4 half 
length, a black gown faced. with ermine, a 


ruff with ſmall plaits, three chains of pearls, 


interſperſed with gold ornaments, not hang- 


ing very low; her hte oats 
Ed. 6. 


Hit William Clone ibs as in dhe den 


- : "3 - 
* ? . 9 2 . * 


Henry 8. 

Thomas Hobbes, æt. © 80. 
Cardinal Pool. | : 
James 1. when a boys. ina a very aukward | 


dee, 

Henry 8. 
One of the . Joes 1 516, Et. 2 5. 
Queen Elizabeth. sz. 


W 5 fe 


Stephen Gardiner: 7 ws & 4 ont It # Nite ee 22 8 


3 1. =t 8, a“ 1 574, 21 hawk 19A bis 
an, | FFF | 
GET 2 8 © George . 
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George Talbot, Earl of eee et. 
55 1 
Maria D. G. 21 Bedi piilima-/ regina, 
F ranciee Doweria anne ætatis W 30 _ 
lice captivie 10. R 
Amongſt Hes next the FE jean hich 
are almoſt defaced, [are Arabella Stuart, 
Lord Darnley, ee 8 N | 
Richard the zd. „ 
The duke ſometimes Fair 2 7 weeks | 
* in the ſummer, and er we A 
tion is a very noble one 
To make the excurſion to ' Chatfionrth, 
the pleaſanteſt, tho not the neareſt ride, is 
by Bakewell. | Turning on the fight hand 
in the town, crofs the river, and aſcend 
the hill by a bridle road, going by the ſite 
of the caſtle, mentioned before; this hill 
is very ſteep, but from the fide of it the 
town, the river, and the meadows, preſent 
a very pleaſing landſcape. From the de- 
ſcent on the oppoſite ſide, Chatfworth is 
ſeen in the bottom, with its woods and 
numerous additional plantations m made by 
the late duke, the tops of the ſtony and 
barren hills ſhewing themſelves, behind it. 
It does not appear to advantage from hence, 
as the vale is ſo. narrow, that the lan i in b 
| the > weſt Sin is} 18 diſtinguiſhed; and £ 


M 4 the 
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the woods behind ſeem to. tiſe cloſe to the 
houſe. | 
At the entrance of the jack: a d ee 
houſe is built by the duke for his chaplain 
(who has the living of the place) on the 
ſpot where the inn, called Eden ſor (pro- 
nounced Enfor) inn, lately ſtood; and the 
inn is removed to the left of the village, 
in the road from Matlock (which paſſes 
thro' part of the park) to Baſ5/ow and Tid/- 
well. In the way to the houſe, croſs the 
river Derwent, by a very elegant ſtone 
bridge of three arches, erected by Mr. 
Paine; the ſculpture is the work of Cibber; 
thoſe in the niches of the piers are of ſta» 
tuary marble, the others of ſtone. from a 
neighbouring quarry. On the left of this, 
by the river fide, hid by trees, is the re- 
main of an old ſquare: tower, moated 
round, called Mary Queen of Scots bower, 
or garden, from a garden which there uſed 
to be on the top of the tower, in which 
ſhe probably was allowed to amuſe herſelf, | 
So much has been faid of this houſe, at a 
time when there was no houſe in the coun- 
try to be compared with it, that it is no 
' wouder if the viſitor is diſappointed. It | 
was built in the reign of William 3. and is 
| certainly magnificent, but you look in vain 
i 5 WP 3 
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for thoſe beautiful productions of the pen- 
cil, which ,now- ſo frequently adorn the 
ſeats of our nobility and gentry; a few 
whole- length portraits in .one of the ſtate 
apartments are nearly all you ſee. The 
chapel is elegant, and there is a good deal 
of the exquiſite carving. of Gibbon, who 
loſt his life here in putting it up, by a fall 
from a ſcaffold: in the library, which 
is ſeldom opened, are a few antiques. The 
manner in which you are ſhewn the houſe, 
does not prejudice you much in its favor. 
Nor can I ſay any thing in praiſe of the 
garden, as it is now kept; the conceits in 
the water-works might be deemed. won 
derful when they were made, but thoſe 
who have contemplated the water- falls 
which nature exhibits in this country, and 
in various parts of the kingdom, will re- 
ceive little pleaſure from ſeeing a tempo- 
rary ſtream falling down a flight of ſteps, 
ſpouted out of the mouths of dolphins or 
dragons, or ſquirted from the leaves of a 
copper tree. The little current in the 
wood above, which deſcends in a per- 
petual rill from the reſervoir on the hills, 
would, if properly exhibited, ' furniſh. a 


much more pleaſing ſcene, tho' it could _ 


not be faid to he 1 in the ſtile of the houſe, 
mage 
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magnificent. The walks which lead to 
the higheſt part of the wood, are cloſe, 


without openings to let in views of the 


country, or of particular objects, and yet 
in many parts the underwood is cut down 
for uſe, cloſe to the walks, which has a 


very diſagreeable appearance. At the point 


of the rec is a building, called the 
Hunting Tower, probably: intended to fur- 
niſh a fight of the hunters on the ſur- 
rounding hills, but it does not now anſwer 


the purpoſe, the trees being in ſome! parts 


grown ſo high as to . the view. 


* angle, two 1 aboke: the adapt 
floor, the top leaded, about 90 feet high 


in the whole. There is a better view to 
the weſt and north, before coming to it, 
than there is from the building itſelf, ow- 
ing to the growth of the trees, and a very 
fine one this is. The houſe, the. park, 
the river, the kitchen-garden (of fix acres) 


lie immediately below; beyond is Mr. 
Eyre's, at Haſſop, with the plantations 


about his houſe; Baſ5/ow, Stony Middleton 


_ diſtinguiſhed by the ſmoak of its lime- 
kilns; and Szohe-hall, with the barren hills 
called Baſslow-barrow, forming A; contraſt 
to the other culling * 


By 
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By a view of Chat ſiwortbh, taken by Knyß, 
and engraved by Kip, about the year 1709, 
it appears that the wood extended only to 
the foot of the hill where this tower ſtands, 
except that there were two ſmall round 
clumps near the farther end; tho' the 
whole is now covered, and many of the 
firs are of conſiderable ſize, ſo that the 
proſpect was then clear and uninterrupted. 
From hence the date of "the Plantation hi : 
be nearly aſcertained. 1 

Above the wood is + leyel' ground, 
which i is a large nurſery. of firs, oaks, e. 
removed hither from the warmer nurſery 
below, by way of being hardened for the 
{till colder climate of the bleak hills, 
which rife beyond, and where the duke i is 
making a plantation of about 120 Acres. 
He plants about 20 acres of it in a year 


with Scotch fir, oak, and larch, of three 


years old. 'The ground is trenched : a foot 
or 16 inches deep, the turf thrown at bot- 
125 the earth on that, and then the trees 

e planted at about three feet diſtance. 
This work is done from Cbriſimas to April. 
By being planted ſmall, the roots get good 
hold of the ground before the wind has 
much power over them, and F they 


ſhoot with Brent ere „ 


LES 
It is on theſe hills that the reſervoir. js 
made which ſupplies the water-works and 

the houſe; it contains about 16 acres. 
Return by a boundary walk near the 

_ outſide of the preſent woods, and croſs 
the rill from the reſervoir, which deſcends 

very ſwiftly for about 100 yards to the 
water-temple, and might be ſhewn to much 
advantage. Paſs by ſome pieces' of water 
to the grand canal, which is 325 yards 
long, and 25 broad, and is on the ſpot 

where originally ſtood a hill, which was 
removed to open a view to the country. 
Here are ſome fine trees, and from hence 
Baflow-barrow ſhews its naked top over 
the houſe. A wood on the high parts of 
it, not hiding the whole of the ground (or 
rather rock) would have a good effect, but 
jt is not the property of the duke. From 
the end of this canal there is a noble terrace 
walk leading to the houſe, ſeparated by a 
baluſtrade from a walk in a ſhrubbery be- 
low, Which is parted by a ſunk fence from 
the park, and has a fine ſlope down to the 
river, with a view of that and the bridge. 
The baluſtrade and the underwood ſpoil that - 
view from the terrace. \ 
The great ſtables are 8 and 
well contrived. The weſt and north fronts 
extend 


a 


1 
extend 202 feet; the centre part of the 
ſouth front contains ſtandings for twenty- 
one horſes; there ate two ſtables for ſeven 
hunters each, and two for three each; a 
three ſtall ſtable for ſtallions; a farrier's 
ſhop, other workſhops, lodges for the do- 
meſtics, and different offices adjoining. Be- 
ſides this, there is ſtabling for thirty-ſix 
horſes in the buildings adjoining to the 
houſe. Theſe ſtables and the ene were 
built about 17660. 4 
The alterations made in aha wi ” 
the late duke, were under the direction of 
Mr. Lancelot Brounẽ 


In returning to the 1 e ee go on 


the right hand, when over the bridge, 


and from ſome round clumps of trees 
ſee all that ſide of the park. A neu gate 
is made here, which comes out juſt by the 


inn. 


ſide of the park, above the road from Mat- 


locꝶ, that part is ſeen to advantage, and it is 
the moſt beautiful, the trees Being finer, 


and better diſperſed. : 


* 


However little the noble owner may be 


inclined to lay out his money in diſpoſing 


ay Sen according to the modern * 


"© Paine's Plants Kc, . 5 5 
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and beautiful ſtile, ke is not backward, 
when he is here, in. diſtributing it to the 
diſtreſſed. The poor, the widow, and the 
fatherleſs, bleſs that providence which has 
beſtowed ſuch wealth on one ſo ready to re- 
lieve their wants. 

The landlord of the inn at abi pendeln gate 
is an intelligent, ſenſible man, and can fur- 
niſh very good accommodations. 

To ſee the Peak, &c. a lodging will be 
ben either at Caſtleton, or at Tidſiwell; 
the latter is much the moſt comfortable, 
and the uſage at the George is very civil, in 
a plain ſtile. If the traveller dines at Eden- 
for, he ſhould ſleep at T rel and 80 to 

Caſtleton in the morning. 
The road to either, o Edenſor in inn, is 
by Middleton- dale; croſs the river by a 
bridge at Baſs/ow, another at Calver, and 
then come to Stony Middleton, where the 
unuſual figure of the church, or rather 
_ chapel; which is an octagon, ſtrikes the 
eye. Over the town is ſeen the ſmoak of 
the numerous kilns, uſed for burning the 
rocks into lime for manure, by means of 
which the moſt barren of theſe hills are 
fertilized. Theſe kilns are built at the 
foot of the rocks, from which the ſtone is 
got to be burnt; they work only in the 
ſummer, 
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ſummer, except one, which is conſtantly 


employed in burning lime for a ſmelting 


cupola here. It takes up two days to burn 


a kiln; the lime is drawn out at bottom, 


and ſold for two-pence a ſtrike, or buſhel. 
The men. earn from eight to ten ſhillings 
a week. Small carts bring a load of ſlack 


(the. ſmall part of the pit- coal) from about 


Sheſfield and Cheſterfield, and receive for it 
a load of lime. Three ſtrike of lime are 


conſidered as a load, and from farty to fifty 


loads are laid on an acre. Coals are ſold 
here for fix-pence the hundred weight. 


The lime-ſtone is one maſs of ſhells, - all 


of the cockle and oyſter kind®*. 


The chapel is a chapel of RY to the 


church of Hatherſage, was rebuiltin n 59. 
and is very neat in the inſide. 


Land letts from a guinea to fifty thillings 
an acre. Little wheat or barley is grown, 
but large quantities of barley and malt are 
brought from Wirkſop and Mansfield, for | 
the a carriers, 98 come hither | 


X 


= this place is a bold relle inn, called 


The Man in the Moon; and on the north 
ſide the town there is a bath; called St. 
Martin „ nearly as. hot as that at Buxton, 


2 * Short, 5. 96. 
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bubbling up continually like that; it is 
encloſed by four walls, but is open at the 
top, and has been uſed by poor people with 
good ſucceſs in rheumatic caſes. Near this 
a drinking warm ſpring riſes out of a rock, 
and falls on the earth below, having no 
baſon to receive it. There are alſo three 
perpetual warm bubbling ſprings on the 
weſt ſide the church- yard. Theſe warm 
waters, like thoſe at Matlock, are petre- 
fying”. There is alſo a chalybeate ſpring 
here. 

In the W on the other fide the 


mountain, above theſe ſprings, and about 


two fathoms above. the lead ore, was a bed 
of Boulder-ftones, any one of which being 
broken, is found to contain from half a 
pint to a gallon of ſoft bitumen &, like Bar- 


 badaes tar; it melts before the ſun. or fire 


to oil. There were alſo ſeveral ſprings in 
the mines, that took fire with a candle, 
and would burn a week or fortnight; and 
all the water. drilling thro' this 7 We 
Boulder- ſtones will take fire, and burn many 
days. This bed was continued between 
two and three miles all along Huchlewedge, 
with its burning waters. The firſt diſ- 
„ JShort's Hiſtory of Waters, p. 94, 102. 4 Ibid. p. 280. 


* Qu. If this is the rock oil, or fairies butter, men- 
tioned by Mr. Pennant, 1 in his Tour in Wales, 1773, p- 421. 
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covery of theſe ſtones. happened by a work 
man's breaking one of them; the outſide = 
was only a ſhell of ſtone, filled. with a loft 6 

matter, in which he ſutk his candle, which 
burning down to this ſubſtance, it melted 8 
and burnt, and was then a fine clear bal- 
fam, without ſmell, except thrown into 
the fire. When cooled, it hardened like 
fine fat, and at firſt Was. uſed for. greaſing . 
boots and ſhoes, but Was found to ſhrivel 
them up. 

On the north ade the eh n 
theſe ſprings, is a mine which cannot be 
worked, for in picking or ſtriking the ore, 
the ſudden ſhaking of the metal gives | fuch 
a violent motion to the ſulphur, that it 
makes an exploſion like fired guypowder, 
ſo as great lumps riſe and fly about. 

This is the entrance of Middleton-dale, 
thro' which the turnpike. road runs. 1471. is 
a narrow valley, or. rather cleft, between | 
-Y 9 0 which ſeem 1 to baue been rent 


„ 


bas or PO In e 1 che 
opinion that the rocks have been torn 
aſunder, it has, been obſerved that the v veins | 
of lead i in the mines on one tides. baye Fr” 


"=" 7" RO Short, p 87 11255 
W reſponding 


reſponding veins in the ſame direction, on 
the other. A ſtreamlet runs down by the 
ide of the road, great part of the- way. 
Where the road türts eff to Eyam (pro- 
nounced Ene) Mr. Lig fone bas placed a 
Teat on the ſummit, has planted ſotme trees, 
and made à grotto 'with ſpars, &c: found 
in the neighborhood. One Bennefon' earns 
A livelihood here by collecting them, and 
has a number of ſpecimens at his houſe, 
In the church-yard of yam is à ſtone 
croſs, Tu) ppoſed by” an eminent antiquarian 
to be Dani. At the time the great earth- 
85 happened at TL Non, on November 1, 
17555 about ten in the morning, the rocks 
were ſo much diſtutbed in the mines here, 
that foil, &c. fell from their joints er fiſ- 
ſures, and the workmen heard violent" ex- 
'ploſions, a as it were of cannon. They fled 
to the ſurface for ſafety, but en venturing 
down, found nothing N NOT 
Bf wtͤ Fore: 
There are here ſome demifäble envernb. 
One of them is called Boſſen- bols (Boon 
| Ggnihies a a Badger), but the chief is Bun- 
 forth- - hole, in Cb look, a Hittlen Weſt ef 
the former. The ee WO Sb 
deſcription of it. err 900 af bab le 


$ vue, p. 1 39. 
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© Charle efwork lies at the foot of a very 
ſteep rock, ninety-three yards high, and 

five. "Fords above the level of the brook ; ; 
its entry is fix yards high, and eight wide, 
when you ral « on for lifty - two Neal and 


e 


lake. This cave Mae i quite thro' the 
mountains, and opens into Eyamgale, which 
is above half a mile. By another of its 
grottaes it opens near Foolow,. which is a 
mile and half, paſſing under Eyam church. 
© orty-four yards above this is the entry 
into Bamfortb-bole, 49 yards from the top 
of the rock, and as much from the ſmall 
brook; the entry is five feet high, then 
deſcending, one ſhoulder foremoſt for 40 
yards, you riſe up for 13 more, all this 
way not being above a yard wide. At laſt 
you climb a ſtep ſix feet high, and enter 
into the middle of a large cave, where are 
great variety of ſtalactitious petrefactions. 
Leaving the cave behind, and going 25 
yards forward, you are introduced into a 
moſt magnificent room, nine yards wide, 
and two high, its roof, floor and ſides all 
ſhining with endleſs numbers and varieties 
of beautiful tranſparent ſtatues, with ſe- 
veral regular ranks of fine pyramids, and 
other curious OR __ upon pedeſtals, 
N 2 others 
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others reaching the roof, others reaching 
from the roof to the floor. In the midi 
of this room is a baſon three yards long, 
.and two wide, on each ſide of which i is a 
ſtately pillar of ſtalactites, one fine poliſhed 
marble, and another in the middle upon a 
pedeſtal; through the bottom of this is a 
very ſmall paſſage a few feet down, into 
another entry, to ſeveral other caves ſtill 
lower. The roof of this vault is beauti- 
Fully adorned with all kinds of ſhells, here 
generated and generating, of ſu ndry colors, 
and no leſs beauty and variety, inter- 
wrought with many other curious figures. 
A little beyond this is a fine ſtone Pillar 
ſupporting the roof. On the right hand of 
this cave are openings into two others, at 
ten yards diſtance. I went 360 yards into 
this cave, the ſame entertainment and cu- 
rioſity all along, and many other caves 
going off dh. all fides, and ſaw no end of 
them, they going on under the whole 
mountain.“ N | 
Minerals are 1 in 3 filſures, and 
between the lamina of limeſtone, never, in 
the ſolid ſubſtance. The vein is frequently 
intercepted by what is called toadſtone, 
blackſtone, channel. or cat dirt, Which 


aq t Short; p. 95. 3 5 
1 95 runs 
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runs between, and cuts off all communi- 
cation between the upper and lower fiſ- 
ſures in the limeſtone, but being dug 
through, the vein is always found below 
it; it is however ſometimes of great thick- 
neſs, from fix feet to 600. 5 


Between Grange-mill and Dari m 


there are found the ion; ſtrata; 
I. Millſtone grit 120 yards. 
2. Shale or Shiver 120 
N Limeſtone Gr 
4. Toadſtone - 16 ; 
5. Limeſtone— 25 fathoms, 
6. Toadſtone 23 
_ Limeſtone. re 30 
8. Toadſtone— 11 
9. Limeſtone not cut e 


Ia; Tig ſwell- moor, 600 feet have ba 
ſunk i in the toadſtone, without finding the 
end. Mr, Whitehurft conjectures this toad- 


ſtone to be lava, and to have flowed from 


a volcano, whoſe funnel. or ſhaft did not 


reach the open air, but diſgorged its con- 
tents between the ſtrata in all directions. 


He deſcribes it to be a blackiſh ſubſtance, 


very hard; containing bladder- holes, like 
the ſcoria of metals, or Iceland lava, and 


839 Shale i is a black laminated clay, containing neither ani- 
| mal nor vegetable impreſſions, and rarely minerals; but has 


iron ſtone in nodules, and ſometimes ſtratified, Springs i. 
5 my from it are of the chalybeate kind, 
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having the ſame chymical property of re⸗ 
fiſting acids; he ſays, ſome of its bladdere 
holes are filled with ſpar, others only in 
part, and others quite empty; that this 
ſtratum is not laminated, but conſiſts of 
one entire ſolid maſs, and breaks alike in 
all directions; that it does not produce any 
minerals, or figured ſtones, repreſenting any 
part of animal or vegetable creation; nor 
any adventitious bodies enveloped in it, 
but is as much an uniform maſs as any vi- 
trified ſubſtance can be ſuppoſed to be; 
neither does it univerſally prevail, as the 
limeſtone does. It is not found in the 
mines at Eyam, Footow, and Aſbover, tho“ 
they are ſunk near 50 fathoms in the lime- 
ſtone; nor in Rake-mne, near Tidfwell, 'and 
ſome other places. In confirmation of this 
opinion, and of its having been once a li- 
quid fire, he obſerves,” that a ſtratum of 
clay lying under it in Moſſey-meer mine, 
near Winſter, of about four feet thick, is 
burnt a foot deep, as much as an earthen- 
pot, or brick; that it is perfectly ſimilar 
to Iceland lava in ts appearance and chy- 
mical quality; that it is variable in its 
thickneſs, not uhiverſal, and fills up fiſ- 
ſures in the ſtratum beneath. From the 

depth which has been ſunk on Tidfaelt. 
ou without finding the bottom, he thinks 
3 3 that 
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As a further proof of there having heen 
ſome; moſt, extraordinary convulſion of na- 
ture in this part of the kingdom, he men- 
tions the confuſion in which the ftrata lie 
in the mountains of Derbyſhire, and moor- 
lands of Staſfordſbire, adjoining, which ap- 
pear to bg ſo many, heaps of ruins, parti- 
culatly in the, peighbourhood of Eon, 
Wetton,  Novedale, Ilam, and $ wit ham y. 
They are broken, dillocated, and thrown 
into every. poſſible direction, an tl eir in- 


terior parts are no Jeſs rude and romantic, 


raneous . caverns and marks of violence, 


Fordſbire, blocks of limeſtone of four or 


no quarries of the Fin beater ; Jar 
hve miles * n 2 0 0 


* 


4 tormingtes pn * moun- 


trees; but even here the ſpirit of cultivation | 


. naue, p.51, N 
N " 9 et Hills 


that might be a mouth of the volcano. 


for they univerſally abound. with ſubter- 
The banks on the caſt ſide the riyer Der- 
went, * Crich- pt 1 miles 1 the 
ſubge blaſts. At FBS in Staf- 
500 weight each, are dug up, yet there are 
1 four F 
ian of the Peat, bleak, open, and bare of 
has nnn the plough. The e 
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bins a. are divided by — walls, and one e 
produced. 

Paſs by Wardlw turnpike; at i fall 
diſtance on the left is a village of that 
name, thro' which the road runs from 
Bakewell. In making that road in 1759. 
the workmen took out of an "adjoining 
field a heap | of ſtones, that had been there 
time immemorial, and without any tradition 
ea it, tho manifeſtly a work of 

On removing them, places were found 
Abel the bodies of 17, or more, perſons 
had been depoſited on flat ſtones of about 
ſeven, feet ſix inches long, placed on the 
ſurface of the ground; ſmall walls of two 
feet high were raiſed on the ſides, and on 
theſe, other flat ſtones were laid, but they 
extended only to the breaſt, except the two 
capital ones, which were walled up, and 
covered from head to foot, in the form of 
a long cheſt. On removing the rubbiſh, 
many jaw- bones and teeth were found un- 
decayed, but none of the larger bones of 
the body, The heap of ſtones that co- 
vered them was circular, 32 yards in dia- 
meter, and about five feet high; the ſtones. 
forming the coffins appeared plainly to have 
been taken from a quarry about a quarter 
of a mile diſtant. A part of the circle 

bor IE wa 


ts þ 


was vacant, but probably not fo originally, ; 
as ſeveral bones and teeth were found in 
that ſpace. 

The Rev. Mr. Bea of Afford, 4" 
communicated. this account to the Royal 
Society, thinks this monument not to have 
been very ancient, leſs ſo than a wall which 
is there, and encloſes the field, becauſe that 
wall cut off a part of the circle, and the 
part ſo cut off was as level as the reſt of the 
field; and he apprehends that in building 
the wall, they would not have taken the 
pains to remove the ſtone in order to carry 
the wall ſtraight “. I confeſs I ſhould draw 
a different concluſion from the poſition of 
the wall, and ſhould think it more likely 
that they would carry. the wall ftraight 
(eſpecially as the ſtones removed furniſhed 
materials for it) than that the monument 
ſhould-be thrown up on both ſides of ſuch 
a wall, and be interſected by „ 

About a mile and half beyond Wardlow 
turnpike, Tidfwell is ſeen, on the left, and 
two roads turn off on the right; the 
neareſt, which is a turnpike road, goes 
from 7 idfwell to Sheffield ; the farther leads 
by an old broken wall, and a few: houſes, 


called Little, Hucklar, to Caſtleron, a town 


7 His expreſſion is, . to carry it level.” 
at 
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at the foot of that hill, where is ME famous 
cavern called The DeviPs A 

The well at T:idfwell, menden one 
of «the wonders of the Peak, is at à diſtance 
from the town, and ebbs and flows at un- 
certain times; after great rains, ſeveral 
times in an bour; ; in dry weather, perhaps 
not once a week. Eden-hole, another of 
the wonders, is about three or four miles 
off, but by no means worth ſeeing; it is 
nothing more than the mouth of a very 
deep chaſm in the earth, walled round, to 

revent cattle from falling in. Corton ſays, 
he founded 884 yards, and found no bot- 
tom, but it is ſaid now that the plummet 
ſtops at 160 yards. Short, from the ſound | 
of ſtones thrown i in, calculates i it to be 422 
yards*. . 

A ſmall EW: ftream runs „ e the 
ſtreet at 7 7afivell; except two or three 
houſes, the buildings are mean, but the 
church is large. In the chancel is a flat 
ſtone in memory of Jobn, ſon of Thomas 
Foljambe, mentioned as having done much 
towards building the church. The date is 
1358. There is alſo a raiſed tomb (on 
which bread is given away every Sunday) 
for Sampſon Meurrill, with a date'of 1388; 


3 Short, . * Ibid. p. 339. , 
1 _ 
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and another- for Robert Purſglove, deſcribed 
as Prior of Giſburn Abbey, Prebend of Ro- 
cherbam, and Biſhop of Hull, who died 
1579. He was a native of this town, and 
ſurrendered the abbey to Hen. 8. who al- 
lowed him a confiderable penſion. He was 
afterwards made provoſt or prebend of Ro- 
 therham college, in Yorkſhire; and in the 
beginning of Queen Mary's reign, was 
made Archdeacon of Nottingham, and ſuf- 
fragan Biſhop of Hull, under the Arch- 
biſhop of York, and had other dignities. 
Refuſing to take the oath of ſupremacy to 
Queen Elizabeth, he was deprived of his 
archdeaconry, and other ſpiritualities, in 

I $560, whereupon he retired to this his na- 
tive place, and founded here a grammar- 
ſchool, adjoining to the church-yard, and 
an hoſpital for 12 poor people; and allo 
founded a grammar-ſchool at Giſburne*.” 
ln the ſouth: tranſept of the church i is Aa 
tomb with whole-length figures of a man 
and woman, their names not known. 
Return about a mile of the road paſſed 
over in the way to Tidfeoell, and then turn 
off by the broken wall, mentioned before. 
The deſcent of the hill to Caſtleton is 
long and ſteep. A fine vale i is ſeen . | 


| b Was 1 „ 
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in * is a town with a handſome ſpire, 
ſeeming to be the object of your journey; 
but at the point of the hill, a ſhort turn- 
ing to the left leads by a Rill ſteeper road 
to Caſtleton, which appears on turning this 
point; the other town is called Hope. 
At this point are ſome objects to be at- 
tended to. The vale below is of conſi- 
derable width, fertile, and divided into 
corn- fields and paſtures, watered by a ri- 
vulet, which ſhews itſelf here and there. 
On the range of hills which riſe on the 
oppoſite fide (and ſtretch away on the left 
to Caſtleton, terminating in a point called 
Mam-T, orr) near to Hope is a pointed knob, 
almoſt circular, round which is a trench; 
and nearer to Caſtleton is another, leſs con- 


ſpicuous; ; the former is called Win-hill, the 


- latter Looſe-hill, from the event of a battle 


aid to have been fought between two par- 
ties poſted here, but who they were, or 
when it happened, the people cannot give 
any information. At a dip of theſe hills, 
near Hape, the entrance of another dale is 
ſeen, which runs behind them, and is 
called Edale. Mam- Torr is diſtinguiſhed 
by an abrupt precipice of brown ſane, 
with a large area on the top, incloſed with 
a double trench, running: up. to the edge 


of 
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of it. The vulgar ſtor is, that this hill 
1s continually crumbling,” Without bs. 
diminiſhed, and it was therefore reputed 
one of the wonders; they call it The $hi- 
vering Hill, from the bers of ſtone 
brought down by the froſt. That it is 
diminiſhed, and moſt viſibly ſo, 1 ſhall 
mention more particularly by and by. A 
more wonderful thing here is a rich lead 
mine, which, tho' it has been worked much 
longer than any other which is known (per- 
haps from the time he the Danes being 
here) ſtill abounds with” ore, and furniſhes 
employment for about one hundred people. 
Caftleton is a ſmall, poor "town, at the 
foot of a*Hilf,” which riſes with a very 
ſteep aſcent, the caſtle ſtandin g cat the top 
of it. bis hill is ſepatatet from one 
which riſes ſtill higher, by a deep and 
narrow valley; called if, be Cave, or Code, 
which runs on two ſides of it; another 
fide is defended” by the tremenddus preci 
pice, which langer wer the entrance of the 
great cavern; but there is a narrow- neck of 
land at the ſouth-weſt corner of the caſtle, 
which runs over the mouth of the cavern, 
and joins to a paſture, called Calom Paſture; 
ſo that the caſtle Was only aeceſſible by the 
| ieep aſcent from the town, or BY: this neck 
of 


e 
of land. It was, however, little calculated 
for defence, except againſt any ſudden aſ- 
ſault, being too ſmall to hold any great 
number of men, and there are no marks of 
there having been any well in it; and un- 
leſs they had ſome contrivance to get water 
out of the cavern below (of which there 
is no trace) it does not appear how they 
could be ſupplied, if an enemy was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town. It was however uſed 
as a fortification by the barons in King 
Fohn's time, and was taken from them in 
the 16th of that king, by William Ferrers, 
Earl of Derby, (great grandſon of Mar- 
| goret, 1 N heir of William. Fe- 
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Km: years“ 1 £4 the 7 hs 3. dhe cuſtody 
of it was given to Bryan de L. Ve, a perr 
ſon much truſted by Henry. It was again 3 
granted to him in the 13th, and again in 
the 16th of that king“. The valley winds 
amongſt the mountains for the length of u 
mile, being moſtly garrow at the bottom, 
but oppoſite the caſtle was 200 yards over. 
Tradition ſays, that this caſtle Was built 
* William Peverell, natural ſon ef the 
Conqueror, who once ſpent a Chriſimas here. 
Mr. King thinks it of much earlier ahn. 

Dugd. Bar. v. 1. p. 261. 4 1bid. v. 1. p. 737. 
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but it is certain that Peverell had it at the 
time of the ſurvey, by the name of the 
Caſtle Pele, with the honor and foreſt, 
and 14- lordſhips in this county, beſides a 
great many in Nottinghamſhire, and other 
counties. It ſeems: to have been ſome- 
times called the Caſtle of Hope, as Jobn, 
Earl of Marrem and Surrey, was made 89- 
vernor of that caſtle in 28 Eg. 1. and it is 
not known that «there was any one in that 
place. In 4 Edw. 2. John, the. . grandſon 
and ſucceſſor. of this earl, had a grant of the 
caſtle and honor of Pete, in, Derbyſhire, 
with the whole foreſt of High Peke, in as 
ample manner as William Peverell: anciently 
enjoyed the ſame before it came to the 
of England by eſcheat. Pevenell is ſaid to 
have held a grand tournament here, at which 
2 King of Scatland and Prince af Wales 
were preſent. This caſtle and foreſt. ap- 
pears to have been part of the fortune given 
with Joan, fiſter of Edw. the 3d. on her 
marriage with David, Prince of Scotland. 
'* Dugd, Bar. v. 1. p. 436. r Ibid, C 1. PR 
* A® 11. Z. 3. Elis. que ſuit ux Tho (Menerdll tenuit 
tie quo, obiit terciam, partem unius meſſuagii & lo aer terre 


cum pertinentiis in Yormbhull in com. Derby de "Fohamia re- 
gina ¶ relic, but this muſt be a tniſtake] ut de caſtro de 
pecco per ſerjantiam vid. per hemagidm & per ſerxicium 
inveniendi unum hominem cum areu & ſagittis in ſoreſta 
ipſius regine de alto pecco. Harl. MS. 2223. fo. ah 95 
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The common opinion is, that the ſtone 
with which this caſtle is built, was brought 
from a place called Bur- tor, near Huchlom, 
by Batbam edge, down Calow-paſture, and 
was conveyed over a ditch of 50 feet wide, 
and 12 deep, formed by a point of land 
ſhooting out from the paſture into the val- 
ley, called The Cave, by a drawbridge near 
the fide of the Hbmus, to the point of the 
hill on which the caſtle ſtands. That the 
ſtone was” brought from Bur-tor is indeed 
certain, for beſides the almoſt inſuperable 
difficulty of bringing it from the other 
| fide, the ſtone there is found on examina- 
tion to be of op ſame ſort as Tr uſed! in 
this building. | | n 
The path from ks town to the caſtle is 
carried in traverſes, to break the ſteepneſs of 
the aſcent. A large area, called the Caſtle 
Yard, was incloſed by a ſtone wall, run- 
ning acroſs the hill from eaſt to weſt, from 
the cave to the cavern, and from north to 
ſouth, along the fide of each of - thoſe. 
places, ſo as to meet the keep. which 
ſtands at the point of a rock, jutting over 
the mouth of the great cavern, about 261 
feet above the water which iſſues from 
thence. This wall, towards the town, is | 
TB, 20 feet high in ſome places, but the 
ground 


3: 
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ground within is moſtly level with the | top 
of it. A little diſtance from the eaſt end 
of it is a part which is higher, and projects 
four or five feet from the wall, the top 
ſeeming to have been embattled. Between 
this and the north-eaſt corner the foot of 
the wall is ſupported by a ſtone buttreſs; 
near the north-welt corner, the wall ; is alſo 
higher, and in it was a door, or perhaps 
window, as there is no appearance of ſteps 
on the outſide. From this corner up to 
the keep, the wall along the edge of the 
precipice is 10 or 12 feet high. The en- 
trance to the Caſtle Yard was at the north- 
eaſt corner, where was an arched way, as 
appears by the ſouth fide of the arch till 
remaining. 
The walls of the keep, on the fouth and 
weſt ſides; are pretty entire, and at the 
north-weſt corner are now fifty-five feet 
high ; but the north and eaſt, ſides are 
much ſhattered. On the outſide it forms 
| ſquare. of 38 feet two inches, but on the 
inſide it is not equal, being from north to 
ſouth 21 feet four inches, from eaſt to weſt 
19 feet three inches. As I can depend on 
179 accuracy of my friend who meaſured 
„ this difference muſt be accounted for 
| 9 a difference in the thickneſs of the 
walls, wen in general are near eight feet. 


E521 It 


L 1.94 ; 
It conſiſted of two rooms only, one on the 
ground floor, and one above, over which 
the roof Was raiſed, not flat, but with 
gable ends to the north and ſouth, the 
outer walls riſing above it. The ground 
floor was about 14 feet high, as well as 
can be diſcovered from the rubbiſh now 
fallen on the bottom ; the other room was 
16 feet high. There Was no entrance to 
the lower room from the outſide, (what is 
now uſed as an entrance being only a hole 
broke thro' the wall at the corner where 
the ſtaircaſe is“) but a flight of ſteps led 
to a door in the ſouth ſide of the upper 
room, the door being ſeven feet high, and 
about four and a half wide. It is ſaid theſe 
ſteps are remembered to have been there, but 
are now quite deftroyed. The places where 
were the hinges of the door, remain, and 
on one fide is a hole in the wall, in which 
the bar to faſten the door was put. It is 
now called the bar-hole, is made of ſquared 
ſtone, and goes 12 or 14 feet into the wall; 
on the other ſide is a hole to correſpond 
with it. In this room is one narrow win- 
dow over the door, one in the north, and 


Mr. King thinks atherwite, mat that the * leading 
to the door, began on the eaſt ſide, and went round the cor- 
ner of the wall. He has paid ſuch attention to theſe mat- 
ters in general, and to this place in Act wag that I dare 
not poſe his opinion. | 


one 
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one in the eaſt ſide; in the 'notth-eaſt and 
ſouth-weſt corners, are two places which 
have the appearance of privies; in the 
ſouth-eaſt corner is a narrow winding ſtair- 
caſe, now in a ruinous condition, which 
led down to the room below, and up to 
the roof. Deſcending this ſtaircaſe, the 
lower room is found to have been lighted. 
by two windows, or loops, one in the 
north ſide, the other in the eaſt, each of 
them being ſeven feet high, five feet five 
inches wide on the inſide, but narrowing 
to about four feet high, and feven inches 
wide on the outſide *. The walls are com- 
poſed of ſmall limeſtones and mortar, of 
ſuch an excellent temper, that it binds the 
whole together like a rock, faced on the 
outſide and infide with hewn gritſtone. 
Part of that on the outſide, and much of 
it on the inſide, is ſtill pretty entire; but 
the ſandy part of ſome of the ſtones has 
crumbled away, ſo as at firſt fight to ex- 
hibit an appearance of very rude ſculpture 3 
but within a quarter of an inch of the ] 
mortar, at. the joints, the ſtone is entire, 
which may be 'owing to the effe& of the 
well tempered mortar” on ſuch parts as 
come in contact with it. In further con- 
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mn Mr. Kine hay given a large account of this caſtle i in the 
6th vol. of the Arch. p- 247, &c. 
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kemation of this opinion I am affired; 


that at Bur- tor there is a ſtratum of ſtone 
which moulders away in this manner. - On 


the outfide there is no appearance of any 


fuch thing; may we ſuppoſe the weather 


to have hardened the tone there? Within 


fide there is in the wall a little Herring- bone 
ornament. 'This caftle was uſcd for keep- 
ing the records of the Miners Courts, till 
they were removed to Tutbury caſtle, in the 
time of Queen Elizabetb. An intrench- 
ment, which begins at the lower end of 
the valley, called the Cave, incloſed the 
town, ending at the great cavern, and 
forming a ſemicirele; this is now called 
the Town Ditch, but the whole of it can- 


not eaſily be traced, having been deſtroyed 
in many parts by buildings and the plough. 


Here, at Burgh, and at Hope, are ſome 
chalybeate ſprings. 


The celebrated cavern well Alina to 


be ſeen, and is viſited without danger, and 
with much leſs trouble than may be ima- 


gined by thoſe who have not gone into it: 
A rock on the left of the entrance, is 75 


yards and a quarter high; and directly from 
the caſtle wall to the ground, is eighty- 
nine yards and an half“; the precipice, 


which Hopes down all the way on the left 


4 Short, p. 227. e Thid. p. 0. i 
AD band 
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bind from the caſtle, is aboye 200 yards 


long, that on the right 100. The mouth, 
in which are a few huts of ſome” pack- 


thread-ſpinners, is 40 yards wide, and 14 


bigh. At 150 yards from the entrance 
you come to the firſt water, the roof gra- 


dually ſloping down till it comes within 
about two feet of the ſurface of the ſtream 


which paſſes thro the cavern; this water 


is to be croſſed by lying down in a boat 


filled with ſtraw, which is puſhed forward 
by the guide, who wades thro' the water. 


You ſoon come to a cavern, ſaid to be 70 


yards wide, and 40 high, in the top of 
Which are ſeveral openings, but the candles 
will not enable the eye to reach their ex- 


tent. After croſſing the water a ſecond 
time, (on the guide's back) you come to a 


cavern, called Roger Rain's Houſe, becauſe 
there is a dan tinual dropping of water from 
the roof. At this place you ate entertained 


by a company of fingers, who have taken 


another path, and aſcended to a place called 
the Chancel, - conſiderably higher than the 
part you ſtand on, where, with lights in 
their hands, they fing various ſongs. The 
effect is very ſtriking. In the whole, the 
water is crofſed ſeven times, but ſtepping- 
ones : are ſufficient, except at the two firſt. 
. In 
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In one place, the ſtream 1 is loſt in a sd 
ſand, but emerges again. At the diſtance 
of about 750 yards from the entrance, the 
rock came down ſo cloſe to the water, that 
it precluded all farther paſſage; but as 
there was reaſon to believe from the ſound, 
that there was a cavern beyond, about four 
years ago a gentleman determined to try if 
he could not dive under the rock, and riſe in 
the cavern beyond; he plunged in, but, as 
was expected, ſtruck his head againſt the 
rock, fell motionleſs to the bottom, and 
was dragged out with difficulty. The man 
who ſhews this place, has been at much 
trouble and ſome expence in blowing up 
the rock, to open a paſſage to this ſuppoſed 
_ cavern, but finds that he has miſtaken the 
e and now means to try in another 

He treated us with an exploſion, 
which rolled like thunder. The water 
which is found here, is ſuppoſed to be 
that which is ingulphed by the fide of 
the turnpike road, three miles from Caſile- 
ton, in the way to N in Fb, 1 1 
a farm-houſe. 

On coming out 200 that cn lr 
| having been ſo long abſent from day-light, 
the firſt appearance of it has an effect be- 
1 deſeription; 4 know not whether a 

e com- 
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compariſon of it with the break 'of day 
under a grey ſky, interſperſed with fleecy 
clouds, will convey an adequate idea, but 
no one can ſee it without feeling a moſt 
pleaſing ſenſation. 5 
At the foot of Mam-Torr is another ca- 
vern, called Water-hull, into which the 
good- natured Ciceroni will probably en- 
deavour to prevail on the traveller to de- 
ſcend; the deſcent, however, is very dirty 
and difficult, and there is not any thing at 
the bottom worth ſeeing. They get out 
of it ſome blue- john, uſed by the po- 
liſners for making vaſes, &c. and petri- 
factions, amongſt which are ſome exactly 
reſembling the bones and ſhells of fiſhes 
of various ſorts, cockles, oyſters, pectun- 
culi, patellz, and the nautilus; bodies like 
the vertebræ, ſnails, ſtars, fkrews, and va- 
rious ſtriated. figures, and pieces of the 
capſulæ of inſects, like thoſe of butterflies. 
J was told by one who had been in it, 
that there is, at ſome diſtance on the other 
fide of the caſtle, a' cavern in a mine, 
which, if'it was not for the very 'great 
difficulty of acceſs, would be well worth 
viſiting ;/ from his deſcription it ſeemed to 
reſemble, in miniature, the famous grotto 
of Antiparz, in the Archipelago ; ; but, like 
Oo 5 that, 
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that, would require an uncommon ſhare of 
reſolution in the viſitor. 

The hills on the different ſides of the 
town produce ſtone of very different qua- 
lity. | Thoſe on the ſouth, on one of which 
the. caſtle ſtands, furniſh a ſtone which i is 
burnt into lime, and is uſed for a manure ; 
thoſe on the north yield a grit-ſtone fit for 
building. The hill on the north appears 
brown and barren when viewed at a diſ- 
| tance, but is, in fact, very good paſture; 
the Yorkſhire drovers bring their cattle here 
in the beginning of May, and keep them 
all the ſummer, paying about thirty ſhil- 
lings a head for their feed. It is not very 
eaſy to aſcend this hill, but it is worth the 
labor ; Caſtleton-dale ſpreads: as you aſcend, 
and on gaining the ſummit, a ſequeſtered 
valley, called Edale, opens to the eye in a 
beautiful manner; it is wide and fertile, 
the incloſures running up the ſides of the 
hills, and yearly increaſing. Other ſmall 
dales come into it from between other 
hills, and their verdure is contraſted by 

the brown tops of the yet uncultivated 
ridges. , Near the end of one of theſe is 
the principal part of the village of Edale, 

and an humble chapel, without ſpire. or 

tower, A rivulet runs down by it, thew- 


2 
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ing itſelf in many places, and by the noiſe 
of its fall, direfts to a mill placed in a 75 
tle grove. . Iwo or. three other clumps of 
houſes, and ſmall tufts of trees, and = 
ther ſtreamlet falling into this, enliven the 
ſcene. From hence various other-Aales 
branch off to what is called The Woodland 
of Derbyſhire, through which no high road 
has yet been made. This tract is of great 
extent, but much of jt has been cleared of 
late, and the plough introduced by the 
Duke of eee to whom 1. er 
belongs. 
Oats is the only. corn. n.they Gout on. the 
hills, which they do three years together, 
if the land is in good. condition, otherwiſe 
but two, and then lay it down into graſs 
for fix or ſeven years. When they. break 
up new ground on the hills, they uſed to 
lime it only, which is found to kill the 
heath, and produces a new, ſweet graſs; 
but they now generally denſhire (i. e. pare 
and burn the ſward), plow it for turnips, 
then ſow oats-and graſs-ſeed. Some put on 
5 lime after it is laid down into graſs, others 
in the turnip crop. 
The hill which 1 have just e as 
dividing Caſtleton- dale from Edale, conſiſts 
of a long ridge, terminating towards the 
weſt 


[02 4 
weſt in a broad end, one point of which is 
called Mam Torr, or the Shivering Moun- 
tain, the foot of which is about a mile from 
Caſtleton. On the top of this hill is good 
mould, two yards deep, then clay three- 
fourths of a yard; after that a bed of ſhale, 
and a row of iron-ſtone, in their turns, for 
about 20 yards, but the iron-ſtone always 
thickeſt, being often a yard, the other not 
half ſo much; then begins an intermix- 
ture of ſhale, and a mixt ſtone, between 
iron- ſtone and grit- ſtone, in beds of the 
ſame thickneſs, which continues to the 
foot of the Torr. Theſe ſtrata lie hori- 
zontally, in the moſt exact order. In the 
upper part it is perpendicular, but in the 
middle it ſlopes. On the top it is about 
60 yards broad, at the bottom of the run- 
ning ſhale, about 400 yards. . Welt from 
this is a ſimilar breach in the hill, but 
ſmaller, called Little Mam Torr. _ 
perpendicular height of the largeſt, 
meaſured by a friend-of mine, is 456 feet; 
of the leaſt, 243 feet; but the top of Mam 
Torr is ſaid to be near 1000 feet above the 
level of Caſtleton valley *. On the top and 
fides of this hill is a camp, ſuppoſed to be 
Roman, of an oblong form, running from 
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N. E. to 8. W. the broad end being to the 


ſouth-weſt, where Mam Torr forms one 
point, Little Mam" Torr the other; the 
ſmaller end is to the north- eaſt, on the 
ridge which continues on towards Looſe- 


Hill. There has been a double trench all 


round it, but the ſouth corner is broken 


off by: 1 the falling of the earth at Great 
Mam Ti orr, and the weſt by that at Lizzle 


Mam Torr. The ſummit of the hill i is not 


level, but runs in a ridge nearly from weſt 


to eaſt, along which is built a ſtone wall, 
as a paſture fence, now dividing the: camp, 
into two parts. The aſcent to it- is very 


ſteep"; every way, except at the north-eaſt 8 


end, where the ditch croſſes the ridge. 


The principal entrance ſeems to have been 


at the weſt corner, very near the top of 


Little Mam Torr; but there is a track 


; . 


an old road leading from Mam Gate, up 


the north ſide of the hill, to a gate of 


about four yards Wide at the: ſmall end 


of the camp oppolite-to the other gateway. 


There is a third of the ſame width, tor 


* 


wards. the north-weſt fide, going down to- 


Edale. 


3 bp Near the north-eaſt corner is g Een 5 


is about 16 feet wide 122 — and i in- 
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cloſes | 


ground, the whole circumference being 
Mam Gate, is a field called Hills Paſture, 


dations of ſeveral buildings were diſcovered 
carried away, to be uſed in other places. 


The perſon employed about it fays, that 


pick- axe, juſt ſufficiently to make them 


one of them was circular, about 24 feet 
diameter, with an opening for a door way 


ſides of an — ſquare,” one end being 
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cloſes ſomething more than ſixteen acres of 


about 1200 yards. A ſketch of it is an- 
nexed in plate IV. 


At the foot of Little Mam fee, near 


taking its name from a number of ſmall 
hillocks irregularly diſperſed about it. On 
the level ground, amongſt theſe, the foun- 


a few years ago, which were grown. over 
with graſs; the ſtone was taken up and 


the walls were in general from 18 inches 
to two feet in thickneſs, compoſed of ſtone, 
which did not ſeem to have been hewed 
ſmooth with ua chiſſel, but dreſſed with a 


bed together, without any mortar or ce- 
ment. There were ſeveral door threſholds, 
but no appearance of any ſtones marked 
with fire, to indicate chimnies. Theſe 
buildings were of various ſhape and fize; 


on the ſouth ſide; about eight feet weſt of 
it was a [mall building, containing three 


open. 
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open. The whole incloſed by a wall, 
ſomething in the ſhape of a triangle, 
but not regular; the longeſt ſide about 50 
yards. Near this were two other build- 
ings, nearly ſquare, wider at one end than 
at the other, the ſmalleſt end being 12 feet, 
the other three tides 18 feet each; the 
ſmall end of ane was to the ſouth, of the 
other to the weſt; the ſize of theſe was 
exactly the ſame. At a little diſtance from 
the wide end of each, is a heap of ſtone 
and rubbiſh, overgrown with graſs, of 
about ſix feet long, and one high. There 
were two- other buildings r 
larger, of irregular ſhape. | 
Whether theſe had any relation to the 
camp, I do not know. Nothing was found 
to ſhew the purpoſe for which they were 
originally intended, nor is there any re- 
membrance of their being in any other 
ſtate than they were found on this occaſion, . 
nor any tradition concerning them. | 
From this camp a ditch'is carried down 
the ſouth ſide of the hill, croſs the valley 
to Micklow-hill, about three miles off; and 
from thence, S. E. by S. croſſing the B 
thom-gate, and a ſtream that riſes at Brad. 
well, and runs by Brough, it goes in a 
1 line to , or Bradwell-edge, 
a about 


[1 
1 
| 


Grey-ditch, and poſſibly was a Pretentura, 


to Shatton-edge, it is plainly ſeen. The 


pieces of ſwords, ſpears, ſpurs, and bridle- 
bits, have been found on both ſides, and 


Batbom- gate, on the eaſt fide of it is a 
large limeſtone rock, called LIdintree or 
Edentree. It is ſaid that a King Eddin had 
a houſe here, but perhaps it is unneceſſary 


About a hundred wg north of this rock 


_  plaints. , This ſpring: runs into Bradwelk 
mater, at a part of it vulgarly called Brrds-. 
e it joins the Nose. Per- 
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about three i more. It is called the 


or fore- fence of the Romans. On the fide 
of Mam Torr Hill it is very viſible; in the 
valley it is loſt in many places, the plough 
having deſtroyed it; but from Michlo- hill 


ſlope or front is towards Brough; it is 
about 20 feet high, and 12 broad at top. 
There is no tradition concerning it, but 


very near it, between Batbom- gate and 
Bradwell-water. Juſt where it croſſes the 


to ſay that nothing of it remains now. 


is a ſaltiſh ſpring, very clear and cold, of a 
purgative quality; many poor people have 
uſed it for bathing and drinking, and found 


it uſeful in ſcorbutic and ulcerous com- 
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haps. the. true name relates to this Nation, 
and is, Burgh 

On the point of land e by the 
junction of theſe two ſmall ſtreams, was 
the Roman ſtation called Brough, or Burgh. 
The road called Bathom-gate, went from 
hence to Buxton, and is plainly to be ſeen 
for. about a mile from Brough, running a 
conſiderable part of the way in a parallel line 
with the preſent road to Smadale, the hedge 
of a field on the right-hand ſtanding on it. 
After croſſing Grey-ditch, it makes a turn 
to the north-weſt, probably for the more 
eaſy aſcending the hill, which is long and 
ſteep, and it is then only diſcovered by the 
plough till it comes upon the More, about 
three quarters of a mile on this ſide Ba- 
tbomedge, where it is plainly ſeen; and 
on the Buxton ſide of the edge it is again 
viſible for about a mile, in a direct line 
towards the incloſures at Chapel . in the 
Foreſt, and is again found by the plough 
near Buxton, at which place Mr. Watſon. 
found, in 1772, a Roman tation, not no- 
ticed before, but he does not deſcribe 1. 
Where it is moſt entire, it meaſures eigh- 
teen feet over, and is compoſed of a ſmall 
eb flingy Senne different from the 


4 rb. v. 3. p. 237. 3 
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4 communication with it 


ſouth to nofth, and 270 fro 
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iel ll. and fuch as is found on Brad. 


well and Tidfwell-morgs, It is raiſed in the 
middle, like the modern | torfipike roads v. 
The place at Broug 55 called the Caſtle, 
lies 4 little to the Noll of th s road, having 
rom the ſouth 


corfter. Plate V. Fig. 2. repreſents a 


310 feet from 
om eaſt to weſt. 
B. is a gate into the field? C. C. modern 
ſtone Walls, ſtanding en the old founda- 


plan of it. A. is the area, 


tions, in "which are ſeveral ſtones taken 


from the ancient walls. D. D. hedg es. 


E. faint traces of the original line, at pre- 


ſent open to the reſt of the ad. F. an 


* Mr. Peggt's ieconnr of? EEE 04. in 8 
which 1 have ſeen fince writing the above, ſays, that at the 
Dam of the Foreſt (i. el. Chapel in the Foreſt) a few yards 


within the lane, called Hernſtone- lane, it enters the incloſures 


on the left hand, where we could diſcern its courfe in the 


5 month of June very lainly, by the different color of the 
; graſs, till it entered that ſtraight lane that goes to Fairfield. 


Afterwards it winds to the left hand, towards Fairfeld, and 
proceeds by. that village to Buxton, where it fin 7 a. 
He obſerves, that there is no trace of a road to this; 
north-eaſt of Brough, and therefore concludes that It was 
only for a communication detween that place and Buxton. 


5 But Mr. Wat/on, in his account of Melandra caſtle, in the 


pariſh of Gloſſop, in Derbyſbire, ſays there is a road to it 
from Brough, which is called the Dodors-gate, and that it 
goes from thence to a place in York/bire, called the DoZors- 
lane Head, where it joined the great Roman Fray from Mar- 


| chefer to York. Arch. V. 3. P- 237. 
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opening to the field. G. G. the two rivers 
or brooks. H. one of the ancient ſtones, 
in ſhape of a wedge; one foot one inch 
long, nine inches broad at one end, fix 
inches thick. _ Theſe ſtones are of different 
ſizes. Many foundations of buildings lying. 
on every, {ide of this ſpot, have been turned 
up by the plough, but it has been ſo well 
levelled within theſe few years, that none. 
are now to be ſeen; the ſtones have been 
uſed in building houſes and walls in the 
neighbourhood. | Some perfect ones were 
in a wall incloſing the field ; they were of 
brown grit-ſtone, the ſhape of a wedge, 
about eleven inches long, nine broad at 
one end, fix: at the other, and about five 
thick. Between the caſtle and the river 
bricks have been taken up, but none on 
the other ſide the water; on the other ſide, 
urns have been found. Mr. Pegge ſays, 
that in 1761 he ſaw the rude buſts of 
Apollo, and another deity, in ſtone, which 
had been diſcovered in the fields here; that 
a coarſe pavement. had: been dug up, com- 
poſed of pieces of tile and cement, in the 

lower of the two fields called Ha/ Hedi, at 
the confluence: of Bradwell-brook_ and the 
 Nove, where were the apparent marks of an 
oblon g (quary ee the: an gles of which, 
13 * ER ws $0 . | Wer e 


| J 

3 were of hewn grit-ſtone. He alſo. found 
| the fragment of à tile, on which the let- 
| ters O H, part OE: — arord. Colors, were 
| In a field, at 1 the conſid d "the two 
[ | ftreams, it is in memory that a double 
| row of Pillars croſſed the point of land, 
mz... they have been entirely deſtroyed ſome 

| time. Old people ſay they Were of; grit- 
| ſtone, and that three perſons could walk 
1 abreaſt between them. At a gate by the 
1 road ſide; Juſt. before coming to the mill, 
| on the left of the gate T'faw a baſe, and 
| part of a column of brown. Kone. | Plate 
VI. Fig. I. is the ptofile of i its 1. is the 
plinth, 10 inches in height? . 
torus, two inches ; 3. is the Haft 


column, one foot in diameter; ; * is the 
| projection of the torus, being two inches; 
N the dotted lines ſhew the forwation of it. 
. | 


l On the ground on the right] "of the gate lay 
9 a oye: or panty, RES a a #0. ors a = 
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feet nine inches; 2. is the toruß moulding, 
four inches high; 3. is the projection of the 
torus, being one inch. The dotted line 
ſhews the formation of i it. Fig, TY. 1 is 


the neck of an urn of red earth, lately 
found here, being t two inches over; 2. is 


the profile of FFF 

There have been ren found pee 
of ſwords, Tpears, | | 'bridle-bits, coins, and 
pieces of pavement, compoſed of fmall bits 
meatlf with lime, reat numbers of Whole 
and broken bricks, with letters on them, 
and tiles. John Wilſon, Efq. of. Broom- 
head-hall, near Segel is faid to. be poſ- 


„ 


ſeſſed of ſeveral ſpecimens. of the Uher 


one of them entire, eight inches long, ſe- 
ven and tliree quarters broad, one and three 


quarters thick, with the letters C. H. very 


fairly impreſſed in the middle; and a broken 
one, on 1 155 the letter ee remains. He 
is fai to RAVE. alſo the rim z of ; an urn, found 


1447 „ — 
here, with theſe letters on it Vie 


2111 A E 


being i in nile in; : — a piree of 
a patera of fine red earth. About ſeven or 
eight "urn ago there were found two' * 


„. If not © 0H. 


the TR 


. urns. 
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urns full of aſhes; the urns were well pre- 
ſerved, and were ſent to ſome gentlemen in 
London. Another was found two years ago, 
full of aſhes, of the color of fern aſhes; 
the man who found it, broke it to ſee what 
it was made of. A piece of it I now have. 
A few years ago there was turned up by the 
plough a half-length figure of a woman, 
with her arms folded acroſs her breaſt, cut 
in a rough, grit-ſtone. It was ſold to a gen- 
tleman near Bakewell. oy 
Ina the ſpring 1780, there was found at 
the north corner of the caſtle a baking 
ſtone, ſuch as is now uſed in the Ke 
for baking oat-bread. _ 
| Oppoſite to the Station, on the 8 fide 
of the Bradwell-water, are a few. houſes, 
retaining the name of Brough; where the 
ſtreams join is a mill, and a little below it 
a bridge, leading towards Sheffield, over the 
river which retains the name of the Nooe. 
The common people ſay, that King Pe- 
verell had a houſe at Brough; this King 
Peverell means William Peverell, mentioned 
before; his father, in the ſecond 2. of 
his reign, gave him Nottingbam caſtle., 

On examination, a gentleman tells. me, 
it does not ſeem that there have been any 


Dugd. Bar. v. 1. p. 436. 


fortifi- 
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fortifications on Will-hill and Loofe-bill, tho' 
the tradition is, that a bloody battle was 
fought near them by two armies, which 
encamped thereon, but when, or by whom, 
is not known. The appearance is nothing 
more than ſome ditches; whether uſed for 
fences, or a ſlight temporary defence, I 

know not. There are heaps of earth raiſed 
by the rubbiſh thrown out of ſome ſtone 
quarries. - It is not known that any inſtru- 
ments of war have been found here ; but 
about the year 1778, or 1779, on removing 
a large heap of ſtones, a little to the eaſt- 
ward of Winhill-pike, an urn was found 
under them; it was made of clay badly 
baked, the workmanſhip very rude. It is 
ſaid to have been made like a flower- pot, 
about half an inch thick at top, not ſo 
much in the middle, the ſides ſcratched, as 


plaiſterers do their under-coats, thus, . | 
other part with flanting ſtrokes only, thus, 
ch.. It ſtood on the ſurface of the ground, ö 


the top covered with a flat ſtone, and over 
it the heap of ſtones was rudely piled up 
in the form of a hay- cock. It is not re- 
membered whether aſhes or bones were 
found in it. Some parts or” it are in 43 1 
1 wo poſſeſſion, 


8 Ab : 


Altar, was deſtroyed a few ears 2905 for 


( me ] 


About a mile north-eaſt. 'of, the: Nether- 
booth, in Edale, what was called a Druids 


the ſake of the ſtone,  . 
It was in a rough, heathy nan called 
ta Nether-more, on the ſummit of a hill, 
deſcending on three ſides to the depth of a 
quarter of a, mile, but on the fourth fide 
is a level ground of 30 or 40 acres, at the 
end of which, and at the foot of another 
mountain, is a ditch, the ſlope or front of 
which is towards that other mountain, and 
is about eight feet; the top, or crown, is 
about five feet broad, the bottom about ſix 
This ditch is about 660 yards long, 
a rivulet croſſing each end of it. The al- 
tar was circular, about 66 feet diameter, 
compoſed of rough ſtones of various lizes, 
rudely piled together, without mortar or 
cement, in the form:of a hay-cock, about 
18 feet in perpendicular height. The top 
as hollow, in the form of a baſon, about 
four feet deep, and fix feet in diameter; 
the ſtone, on the inſide of this baſon was 
black, and much burned, as if large fires 
had been often made in it. There is not 
the leaſt appearance of any tool having 
been uſed on the ſtones, but they ſeem to 
have been taken from the furface of ther. 


hill 
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hill on the other ſicle the. ditch, where 
there are now lying great quantities of 
looſe ones of the ſame ſort. What is in 
the ground immediately about the altar, 


differs in hardneſs, grit, and color. As 


much has been carried away from this 
pile, as has built a paſture. wall 40 roods 
long (ſeven yards to the rood) ſix feet high, 
20 inches thick at bottom, and 10 at top, 
but ſome hundred loads yet remain. No 
part of the earth at bottom has yet been 
cleared, ſo that it is not known whether 
there is any thing under it, which could 
lead to a diſcovery. of the uſe for which it 
was intended, but other ſimilar ones have 
been removed entirely, and nothing found. 
The baſon at the top, and the marks of 
x fire, would ſeem to ſhew that this was a 
beacon, but the hill on the other ſide the 
ditch is higher, and being ſo near, would 
have been uſed for that purpoſe, eſpecially 
as the ſtone uſed in the conſtruction was to 
be carried from thence to this place. The 
ditch too was certainly meant for more than 
a common paſture . fence, if indeed any 
fences were made for cattle on the at of 
hills in early times. 
A few. years ago a large 63 lying on 


the a of the hill, on the right of the 
2m "T4. " 
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village of Edale, was removed; and under 
it were found 15 or 16' beads,' about two 
inches diameter, and the thickneſs of the 
ſtem of a large tobacco-pipe; one was of 
amber, the reſt of glaſs, ſome black and 
white, others of different colors. [Moſt 
of them were ſent to Cambridge. Theſe 
were amulets, uſed by the Druide; Pliny 
ſays, they wore them as a badge of -diftinc- 
tion, and tells a very ridiculous: ſtory* of 
the manner of taking them; but, according 
to Camden (or his continuator) there is a 
like ſuperſtition about this matter ſtill ſub- 
fiſting in moſt parts of Wales, throughout 
all Scotland, and in Cornwall. He fays, 
it is there the common opinion of the 

«© vulgar, that about Midſummer Eve (tho 
in the time they do not all agree) it is 
„ uſual for ſnakes to meet in companies, 
and that by joining heads together and 
* hifling, a kind of bubble is formed, like 
% Ting, about the head of one of them, 
«© which the reſt, by continual hiſſing, 
blow on till it comes off at the tail, and 
then it immediately hardens, and” re- 
ſembles a glaſs ring, which whoever 
finds (as ſome old women and children 

are perſuaded) ſhall proſper in all his 

*© undertakings. - Tho! rings thus generated 
0 | are 


cc 


CC 


CE 


EC 


nn 

cc are called: Gleinen Nadroedb; .in Engliſh, 
% ſnake-ſtones. They are ſmall glaſs amu- 
« lets, commonly about half as wide as 
« our finger rings, but much thicker, of 
« a green color uſually, though ſome of 
« them. are blue, and others curiouſly 
«© waved with blue, red, and white.“ 
He adds, that ſome quantity. of them, to- 
gether with ſome amber beads, had been 
lately diſcovered at a ſtone-pit near Garvord, 
in Berks, where a battle had been fought 
between the Romans and Britons. He thinks 
they were uſed as amulets by the Druide. 

The opinion of the Corniſh is ſomewhat 
differently given by Mr. Carew, who ſays, 
e the country people in Cornwall have a 
« perſuaſion that the ſnakes here breathing 
„ upon a hazel wand, produce a ſtone ring 
“of blue color, in which there appears 
e the yellow figure of a ſnake; and that 
e beaſts which are ſtung, being given ſome 
water to drink wherein this ſtone has 
« been ſoked, will recover. Some of 
them have been found in Northanpron- 
ſhore? ig. oa 

Dr. Borigſe mentions what is ſaid by 
theſe. authors, without telling us whether 


_ 


Cam. v. 2. p. 64. t Sarwyy of Cornwall, F. 216. 7 
di Morten 5 Natural * P. 499+ 
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the notion fill Wee, but it dees as $f 


The top of che kin, ah che left of the 
lage, is full of bogs, e the” ether Hills 
hereabouts are found. 1010 

Caſtleton is à royal manor, leaſcd to the 
Duke of Devonſhire. Lady Maſſareen has 
conſiderable property here, and particularly 
a leaſe from the crown of a large tract of 
ground which has been e and 1 is no 
good nd.” * 

A level is driving Mott a hin derne 


the caſtle and Mam Torr, in the King's 


Frelds, which is carried on in the manner 
of the Duke of Bridgewater” s, at Worſley- 


mill, and under the direction of Mr. Gilbert, 
his manager there; but the canal here is. 


all under ground, and is only uſed to con- 
vey the rubbiſh'of it as it is dug, to a place 
where it may be got rid of; at firſt this 


was done by conveying it to the mouth of 


the ſhaft, and drawing it up in buckets, 


but they have ſince found cavities in the 
rocks under ground, large enough to take 
off any quantity. The ſhaft is ſunk about 
10 yards deep, and by conveying the water 
into chaſms in the rock, they avoided the 


neceſſity of carrying it thro' the grounds 
or x the treeholders. A flight of wide ſtone 
| ſteps 


# 


[aw J 
ſteps bad down to the water, which is 
literally a ſubterraneous navigation, no part 
of it being above ground. Eight men are 
employed, who: work about a fathom in a 
week; in 177% they had finiſhed about 
400 yards, and had about 500 more to do. 
The expence is · about fifty ſhillings a yard, 
but no difficulty, no danger, no expence, 
can damp the ardor of undertakers in this 
buſineſs, Between Mattlack and 'Roofeley 
one is carrying on thro' the hill near 
Darley- bridge, towards Yowl/grave, which 
had coſt 10,0007. when ſcarce a third of 
it was done. This is thro a rock of fſuch 
hardneſs, that tools will ſcarcely touch it, 
and the whole is performed by the tedious. 
proceſs of blaſting with gunpowder ; and 
even this is ſo impeded by the great quan- 
tity of water and moiſture, that the yoo” 
muſt be incloſed in tin pipes. 1 
By the cuſtom of the miners, any one 
who finds a ſpot unworked, which he 
thinks likely to produce a vein of lead, 
tho in another man's field*, may put down 


x A ret aſe 7; this ſort 8 lately. The 
owner of a ſield employed a man by the great, to get ſtone 
in his field. The latter employed laborers by the day, ho 
found a vein of lead. This man, the laborers, and the ow- 
ner of the field, made their ſeparate claims; in the Barmoot 
Court it was adjudged to the man who took the work by - 
the great, the day laborers being only conſidered as his ſer- 
vants, 


a little 
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a little wooden croſs; called a Stoter, and 
enter his name with the proper: officer, 
who ſets out a certain number of meers 
(a meer is twenty-nine yards) and he is 
then at liberty to work it, ſink pits, and 
lay the rubbiſh about ſixteen yards on each 
fide as he proceeds. If he does not work 
it, and another has a mind to try his for- 
tune, he goes to the officer, tells him ſuch 
a ſpot is not worked, and deſires him 70 
nick it; the officer, with a jury of twenty- 
four, who are ſworn for the purpoſe of at- 
tending to this buſineſs, go to the ſpot, cut 
a nick in the croſs, and give notice to the 
firſt undertaker, that they ſhall go again at 
ſuch a time, for the ſame purpoſe. If no 
notice is taken, they go a ſecond and third 
time, after which the property is veſted in 
the new adventurer, en 0 the ume 
rules. | 

The lead ore, when RP ae out of, the 
mine, is broken with heavy hammers ona 
ſtone, called a knock- ſtone, and is then 
put into a wooden ſieve, and rinced in a 
large tub; the ore falls through, and leaves 
the lighter rubbiſh, which is ſkimmed off, 
thrown out at a hole in the wall, and 
thence taken to the buddle, where it is 
| riger again by a ſmall current of water, 

N the 
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the lead falling to the bottom. What is 
carried down by the current, is waſhed 
once more in the ſame manner, and the 
depoſit here, which is, almoſt as fine as 
flour, is called belland. The beating and 
firſt. rincing 18 done by women, who work 
nine hours in the day, and earn about 
ſeven- pence. Ie men earn about _ 
ſhillings a week. 

After all this 1 2006; 8 an e 
known by the name of the Barmiſter. comes 
on behalf of the lord of the manor, and 
takes the proportion due to him, which is, 
in ſome places, every tenth, in ſome every 
thirteenth, in others every twentieth or 
twenty- fifth diſh; till this is done, none 
can be removed or ſold. A diſb, or hoppet, 
is a peck, or ſixteen pints. in the High Peak, 
and fourteen i in the Low; nine diſhes make. 
a load, and four of theſe a borſe-load.. When 

the dues are thus taken, the ore is carried 
to the ſmelting-houſe, and run into pieces, 
two of which are called a big. and weigh 
about eleven ſtone. Sixteen pieces make a 
other, the weight of which 18. Aironet 
according to the market it is deſigned for; 
to London, nineteen hundred and an half; 3 
to Hull, twenty-four. hundred; to other 
places, the medium between theſe. two. 
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The price is, however, che ſarhe, and this 
difference in the weight is made to anſwer 


the expence of carriage, which is paid by 
the "ſeller. On an average the fother is 
worth 13. 15s. The lead is moſtly car- 


ried to the navigation near Rotheram, or to 


CR to be ſent to market. 18. 

Pieces of ore of about the ſize of nut= 
megs, are called bing; a ſmaller ſort, peſey; 
in a ſtill ſmaller ſtate it is called nit ham. 
Some years ago the miners contended, that 
toll was not to be taken of this laſt; but 


as they had it in their power to reduce as 


much as they pleaſed to that ſize, and 


would have annihilated the toll, the Duke 


of ' Devonſhire, who is leſſee of the crown 


throighoar the High Peat, tried thequeſ« | 
tion, and ſucceeded. By this determina- 


tion he is entitled to the thirteenth” diſh of 
the whole, but he takes no more than a 
twenty-fifth, except occaſionally, | to aſſert 
Mr. Rowls, who is leffee of 
the crown in the Low Peak, has had che 


fame diſpute, but takes the thirteenth. 


The ore is run into pieces, either in 


5 ſmelting-houſes, or cupola's | The latter 
were introduced about 1730, and are con- 


ſidered as leſs prejudicial to the health of 
the workmen, than the former, but ſmelt- 


4 ing- 13 


as] 


— 


ing-houſes are ſtill uſed. The ſmoke of 


the lead produces palfies, conſumptions, 


the Lyon, Which reſembles a quinſy, and a 


diſorder in the bowels, called the Selland. 


and which affects cattle that feed on the 


graſs or heath contaminated by the ſmoak; 


it gives a ſweetneſs to the herbage, and 


makes them eat it greedily, but the pro- 


prietors of the ſmelting-houſes are often 
forced to pay 2 8 for d. which are 


killed by it. 
A charge * "Rey Py iS ws e ke 


weight, takes up from ſeven to ten hours. 


in ſmelting. Two men are employed about 


it, the pay of the firſt is 16. 3d. of the 
ſecond, 19. For ſuch trifling ſums do 


men undertake ſuch 1 unwholeſome, TORS 
ments 


Dispute e miners are 1 at ah 


| Barmoot- Court, which is held about Lady- 
Day and Micbaelmas, and at any inter- 
mediate time, if required. At the ge- 
neral courts, a jury of 24 worbing: miners: 


is ſworn, who are ſummoned when a ſpe=: 
cial court is called, and twelve make à jury 
to try the cauſe. A ſpecial jury of bolders: 


of mines may be had, if demanded: On 
complaint to the court, the twenty-four 


view the matter in diſpute, and give their 


opinion; 
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226 J 
opinion; if either party is diſſatisfied, a 
trial is had before the ſteward of the court, 
who is the judge, and council often attend. 
If the verdict is not ſatisfactory, the mat- 
ter is removed to Weſtminſter-hall; in Caſes 
of importance this is generally done. 

People often undertake to drive a ſougb, 
to carry off the water from their own, or 
others, mines. If they relieve the mine 
of another, they are entitled to a certain 
proportion of all the ore got in that mine 
after it is cleaned; ſometimes ſo much as 
one-fixth. If; in carrying on the work 
they hit on a vein of lead, they frequently 
find that it is within he meers of ſome other 
miner, and then they are 8 to acPpvnt. 

for the produce. _ 

Six miles beyond T 1e is "the little 
village of Fairfield,” (a chapelry of Hope) 
and a mile beyond that is Buxton, whoſe 
bath has been celebrated from the time of 
the Romans, and to this day continues to 
afford relief to the afflicted. He who is 
racked by the gout or rheumatiſm, or de- 
prived of the uſe: of his limbs by thoſe 

painful diſorders, here hade his cure, and 
8 up his votive crutch. 1 

It is ſeated in a bottom, and the Ae 
of company to the bath has made it grow 

AGES + | 5 into 


Is 
into. the Bze of a ſmall town; hut it 18; 48 
mentioned before, à townſhip of Bakewell. 
The bath is at a houſe. called The Hail, 
is of a temprrate heat, equal to new milk, 
or that of one's own blood; it is in a 
room ten yards long, five and an Half wide, 
and, about the ſame. height. There is a 
ſtone bench along one end and ſide of it, 
for the uſe of the bathers, and at each 
corner are ſteps to go down into it. It is 
26 feet ſix inches long, 12 feet eight inches 
broad, four feet nine inches deep at one 
end, and fix inches leſs at the othet. The 
bottom is paved With ſmooth: flags. On 
the backſide lies a rock of folid black 
limeſtone, or a ki nd of baſtard marble; 
The two chief ſprings riſe up through this 
rock, but ſeveral leſſer ſprings riſe. up all 
over the bath, through chinks in tlie rock, 
and the ſeams in the pavement. The ſur⸗ 
face of the water is Covered: with a Ream 
which, however,” does not ruſt iron. The 
level, by which the bath is emptied, was 
made by Mr. White in 1697, at which 
time he made the outer bath, where the 
old kitchen ſtood ; he alſo -made/a fough; 
to carry off the cold ſprings, that they 
| hes not riſe in the baths and. 1 chal⸗ abe 
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water The outer bath is 17 feet long, 
19 feet two inches wide, and ay ng 
inches deep, and is filled from the inner 
bath. The ſprings. will fill them both in 
two hours and eight minutes 
That the poor might not be FN of 
2 benefit of theſe (and Bath) waters, by 
the ſevere laws made in Queen Elizabeth's 
time for regulating the poor, and confining 
them to their own pariſhes, and yet that 
this might not be made a pretenee for idle 
vagabonds, it is provided, in an act made 
in her 3gth year, that none coming hither, 
or to Batb, ſhould beg, but ſhould have 
| relief from their pariſhes, and a paſs from 


two juſtices, fixing the time of, their. re- 


turn.“ Fit 


— n 


1 
4 


i.e water is | ſolphnreovs 1 ſalite, yet 
not fatid, but very palatable, becauſe the 
« ſulphur; is not united with any vittielic 

particles, or but very few faline z it tinges 

not ſilver, nor is purgative, by reaſan the 
ſaline Paxts are in ſuck ſmall, Proportions. 

If drank, it creates a good appetite, and is 


preſcribed, in, coc hutio eee and 
| Arte „ TE 2 1 1 1 3 oy 4 
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© Leigh, b. I. p. 31, 32, 33. bir u comparative view. 
of the different a aca \ Buxton, &c. ye p. 127 


St. 


Oo 
1 
St. iner well, * Wan ah ik 
15 that is drank? is on the other Ade of the 
late turnpiſe-roal; under à ſmäll one al 
core, built by zn Thomas Delve whe/had 
received a cure here“; but that 18 | now 
takeh down, and a more ele 


dedicated to her In this Place. 


This bath was uſed by the Romunt, 450 
3 remains of theit road are viſible at 


Fairfield, pointing towards the ſtation iy 
Burg or Brough, mentioned before. 


Der Deigh's 1 5 time, a "wall Was to be ka 


cemented with red Roman © phiſter, cloſe 
by St. Anne's well, with the ruins" of the 
ancient bath, its dimenſions,” and length; 
he ſays, the plaiſter was red, and hard as 
brick, a mixture not prepared i theſe 
days, and appeared as if it was bufnt, ex- 
actly reſembling tile. This well roſe into 
a ſtone 'baſon, within a Roman brick wall, 
a yard ſquate within; and'a yard high on 


three ſides“; this wall was deſtroyed in 
1709, when tlie arch over that ſpring was 

built by Sir TBomẽ Dilvee.- About 1697; 
as Mr. White was driving üp a level to the 


bath, 50 yards eaſt or. St. Ames yu,” and 


.b amine s fr, Car. v. 15 p. 4 215285 
̃ . Leigh, b. 3. p. 42. 4 Short's Mineral er, p. 28. 
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14 north of Bingham ſpring, | the workmen 
found, buried deep under the graſs, and 
corn-mould, ſheets of lead - ſpread upon 
great pieces of timber, about four yards 
fquare; with broken ledges round about, 
which had been a leaden ciſtern, and Rot 
unlikely that of the Romans, at leaſt of 
ſome ancient bath, which had been ſup- 
plied with water from Bingbam well. The 
firſt good houſe for the accommodation of 
viſitors, | was built not long before 1572 
(when Dr. Jones publiſhed a treatiſe on 
theſe . waters) by the Earl of Shrewſbury. 
This was demoliſhed about 1670s by the 
then Earl of ewa fn and a new hogs 
built. 
which had been exe bept 0 was * 4 
| ſtroyed, with all the votive 5rutmhes, which 
hung, on. the walls* vi 

Bingham, ,. or Mr. Toa, s PREM is. a. "ry 
firong, warm, ſpring, riſing out of the black 
limeſtone, in a very dry ground, about 63 
yards ſouth, and ſouth-eaſt, of St. Anne's 
well. It. is not a ben ſtrong, but 


Ne water in an wp 5 1 is in "%s 
fame cloſe a hot and cold ſpring, , 20 yards 
ſouth-eaſt of St. Anne's; and a little, ealt 


"Wh | Short, p. 49. VE £ Ibid. pP. 57 


« 


of is on the eaſt ſide of a ſtone wall, 
is another ſmall, flow, hot ſpring, Wbich 
mixes With a cold one, riling up cloſe by 
Another warm ſpri ag riſes in the 
Riots of the level, "which carries the was 
ter from the bath; and on the ſbuth of 
this ſtream riſe t Ether warm 
2 computes, that the four Warm 
gs together, 'throw” forth in a year 97 
mimte, 681 thoufand 86 gallons of wa- 
ter, excluſive of the waſte that gets at of 
the bath, the ſtrong ſpring in the middle 
of the bath level, what riſes in the hot 
and cold ſpring, and the two ſmall warm 


places, the whole of which ret e 
nearly double the quantity ub Wh” 


the hall, is a thalybeate * ſpring, which, 
mixed with the water of St. Anne's, o 
Bingham! well, is a gentle purgative . 


company, the White Hart, and the Eagle, 


has been the reſort för many years, that 


3 Shert, p. 39. > Ibid. p. St. | 1 Thig, p. 229. 


＋ the 


rings . 


ſprings in the low, ground, with ſeveral 
other oozings of warm water in different 


On the north ſide the bisbk, pot to 


Beſides the hall, there are two TO 
houſes on the hill for the reception of 
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with ſome other ſmaller ones; but ſo great 


the Duke of E 11 4c who! 18 owner” of | 
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230 1 
the bath, has at 3 determined to pro- 
vide ſtill further accommodation. . He. bag 
accordingly, begun to. build in the betten, 
near the hall, and is about to ere another 
inn, a large aſſembly room, and ſome pri- 
vate houſes, which are to form a creſeent. 
The foundations are iay ing; 780), and in 
digging, them, another Warm ſpring has 
been diſcovered, in which the water bubbles 
up with conſiderable force; near it Was 
found the corner of a bujlding of ſquared 
ſtone, ſuppoſed to have been the work of 
the Ramant. It might have been ſuppoſed, 
that as the preſent bath is not near large 
qaongh to; accommodate the company. con- 

iently, and a greater reſort muſt. he ex- 
pected when the Hailding are completed, 
they would have y availed themſelves 
of this additional . 15 unfortunately they 
have not. A groue of trees, which could 
ill be ſpared, has been ont down, to make 
room for: theſe alterations. The turnpike 
road is turned, ſo as not to go between the 
hall and the new building, as it uſed to do; 
but now goes round the creſcent, and comes 
into the town at the top of the hill. The 
ſtone uſed in theſe buildings is got on the 
duke's eſtate, about two miles off, and 
makes a | handſome appearance. | 


L ane } 

The duke's expence is calculated to be 
from 30 to 50, ooo. but this is much ſhort 
of what was originally propeſed to have 
been done. A wide ſtreet was to have been 
built in the front of the hall, (which was 
alſo to have been much enlarged); with a 
colonade on cach ſide up to it; and the 
whole was to have been made cammodious 
and magnificent. The ayarice of an indi- 
vidual prevented the execution of the plan: 

a ſmall field of two acres; which was not 
the duke's property, lay intermixed with 
what was his, and without it the work 
could not be Cart ied) 1 into. execution. 25 The 
owner thought he might avail himſelf of 
this circumſtance to any extent, and that 
the duke muſt buy, Whatever price he 
ſhould ſet on it; he demanded ag. for 
bis twolacres. He was offered 1200 /. or 
more, but refuſing it, the deſign was 
changed, and the. preſent. plan adopted in 
its room. By this means his two acres 
remain of the original value of: any other 
two acres pear the place, which: muſt be 
rated very high; to make them; come to 
much more than 100. Diſappointed in 
that ſcheme, he is now trying another; be 
is 3 to e the hot ſpring, which 
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ke fancies riſes in his ground, and defeehds 
from thence to the hall. 


\ The curate of the place reads prayers * 
hs hall twice a day, and a ſubſcription is 
made for him. Here, as at Matloct, a 
ſhilling a piece is paid for dinner, and the 
ſame for ſupper. Whoever happens to be 


at the head of bal table, collects one ſhil- 
ling from every new coier on his firſt ap- 
pearance, for the benefit of the poor; the 
ſame is done at the other houſes, and the 
whole amounts to a nne ſum in the 
ſeaſon. A „ IVY. a 


The ſituation ve: chis whos is the reverſe 


of Matlock, the ſcenery of which you look 
for in vain. The hills are dreary; and the 
ſummit of one does little more than ſhew 
the ſummit of another equally bare. The 


Wye, which runs from hence 'by-Bakewel), 


is in its infancy, being formed by the junc- 
tion of three ſmall 6 ed. I mile weſt from 


the hall“ irn vi cd 


n 0 


About half a alle eee on io 
right of the Afbbourn' road, is a large hill, 


where they get limeſtone, and burn it into 


lime, which is more fit for manure than 
building, outer walls eſpecially; fort being 
e to the air and weather, * | 


of Short, p. 24. 
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moulders, and peels off. Lower down, 
nearer the bath, are different ſorts of ſtone; 
the lime from which becotnes ſo hard after 
working, that it becomes as hard as ſtone, 


and is not infared by alf er weather. Of 


the limeſtone "here, there ate nine vor ten 
different ſorts, ſome ef which lying neattſt 


to the hall, ars very fall” of ſulphur, and 


being brolte or ſtruck with a hammer, ſmell 


ſtrongly of it. Moſteof the jet black ſort 


are of a very irregular figure; full of great 


knobs, or Jumps, the leaſt bit Whrereof 
broke off, ſends forth an inſufferable fflell; 


it contains much ſolid- bitümen, Ang Rente 
as though it were foreib 


be found in a great number of places, 


where there is no tradition of any. This 


gentleman obſerves, that moſt of the lime- 


ſtone in the Peat abounds with ſhells of 
eockles, oyſters, and eſcallops, but none 
ſo much as this place and Stony. Middleton ; ; 
be contends, however, that they are" not 
real ſhells, "TE reſemblances of them”. 


1 Short, p. 24 = Ihid, p. LY * Ibid. p- 28. | 


There 15 


bly melted- ſulpbur 
and ſtone powder,” thrown*#p by the vehe-. 
mence of a ſubterranean” fire, and! con 
denſed under the 'earth's' ſurface. This 18 
an obſervation made by Dr. SH, before | 
the idea was ſtarted” of 'volcanho's MPO to 
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[ 234 1 
There are ſeven or eight kilns, worked in 
the ſummer, which burn from 120 to 300 
horſe loads in two days, ſold at 4 d. or 44g. 
the load. It is ſometimes carried away in 
ſmall carts, which hold about four horſe 
loads each. Five men join in taking a 
kiln, and give 51. a year rent for it. They 
work at the mines in the winter. The 
heaps of rubbiſh/ from the kilns, which 
are ſcattered over the ſides of the hill, 
grow into a firm conſiſtence, and in them 
the workmen ſcoop out habitations, which 
muſt be comfortably warm, as-there are-no 
crevices. to let in the air. At the, diſtance 
of a mile from hence, or leſs, on the Staf+ 
ſordſbire fide, the ſoil changes, and inſtead 
of a limeſtone rock covered with verdant 
turf, the ſurface is heath, under that A 
black, moorey ſoil, and under that % 
| browniſh earth, full of | looſe, crumbling 
ſtone; lead, in ſome places, ſome ixon- 
ſtone, and ſome ſulphur *; and a little far 
ther are coal · pits, where coal is got, n 
is uſed in burning the lim. 
Under this hill is the cavern called Poole's 1 
Hole, reputed one of the wonders of the 
 Peak;. but no one who has ſeen. the cavern 
at cala, will find it worth! the trouble 


: Short, p. {4% .4A$ .q a od 


of 
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of going into. The eptrance! is by an arch, 
o low, that you muſt ſtoop at going in, hut 
it ſoon riſes to a considerable height. There 
are hollows, which are called by the names 
of Poole's. Chamber, Gellar, &c. and the 
droppings from the roof, form maſſes of 


ſtone, Which may be ſuppoſed to repreſent 


fret-work; organ and choir-work, the” EN 
gures of animals;. a. chair, flitches of 


con, &. "When, Mary. Queen. of | 5k / 
was at Buxton, (he went-as far as a pillar, 
which has ever ſince gone by her name, and 
few go farther; but beyond this is 4 ſteep 
aſcent. for near a quarter of a mile, which 
terminates near the roof in a hollow, called 2s 
the Needles Eye, in which a candle being 


placed, it repreſents a ſtar. The paſſage i is 
rugged, ſlippery, and difficult. 


Near this cave are found hexagonal lien ws 
5 tals, the an gles and ſides complete, but of 

a bad 3 none quite tranſparent, and 
not ſo. hard as Briffol ſtones ; their points 

2 ſcratch ee, but preſently break, off. In 
the year 1756 4 gentleman in his walks 
obſerved. ſome little Tings, on the rocks, 
which appeared like ant- hills; he opened 


ſome, and found they conſiſted of a perfect 
arch, drawn up, as he imagined, by. the 
| echalation of the ſun; in thein Was firſt 


5 ky formed 
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[ 236 J 
15 formed a thin bed of dirty colored ſpar, 
and upon that a regular cluſter, or bed of 
theſe cryſtals? Dr. Short fays, all theſe 
are formed in the winter, and the more 
ſtormy and colder that is, the larger and 
harder the petrifactions. ah . 

About a mile from Buxton, in the 49 
Bourn road, on the left hand, is a hill, 
called Staden Low, marked by a thorn 
growing on the top. Between the road 
and that, is the ſquare vallum, with the 
circle adjoining, mentioned by Dr. Stule- 
key... The ground there has been incloſed 
and plowed fince he viſited it; but tho” 
the bow has levelled the banks, the ſhape 
Was as clearly to be diſtinguiſhed in 1779, 
as it ever was. It Was then a field of oats. 
He ſuppoſes the circle to have been for 
ſhews, and fays, it is 160 feet diameter. 
The vallum, he ſpeaks of in one place, 
as being 50 feet on each ſide, but rebi- 
ſiting it, he calls it 100, the ditch in- 
ward. On the point of the circle,” fartheſt 
from the ſquare, he ſays, there Was 4 little 
ſemicircular cove of earth. He ſpeaks of 
barrows on the tops of the hills*; but per- 


* 


12 
haps means two beacons, which : are e on the 


points of two hills not far off. nn, 
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Under Staden Low, to the north, the 
rocks: between which the river runs, form 
a tremendous; precipice, called the Lovers- 
leap ; the particular hiſtory from whence: it 
got this name I do not know, nor did I hear 
of any modern exploit of the ſort. This, 
with the Marvel Stones, Chee: Torr, and the 
Druids Temple, near Newhaven, are all the 
things within a . TRI from e 
which I know of. 75 435707 

To go to the Marvel Sink Wt rl 
ſing thro' Fairfield turnpike, take a bye- 
road over the common, on the left, and 
keep the road to Chapel in Frith a little 
way, then take a lane on the right, which 
points ſtraight to a part of the turnpike- 
road from Mancheſter, by Chapel in Foreſt 
and Tidfwell, to Sheffield, over which the 
Batbom- gate, on the moor above, is plainly 
ſeen in a line to the edge of the hill. 
About three miles from Buxton, and two 
before coming to Chapel in the Foreſt, theſe 
ſtones are in a paſture on the right of the 
road, on the ſide of a ſmall” hill inclining 
to the ſouth. It is a rock of about 180 
feet long, and 80 broad i in the wideſt: part; 
it does not any where riſe. more than three 
feet above the ſurface of the ground. The 
face of it is deeply indented with innu- 
| merable channels, or gutters, of various 
$654 length, 


t 1 


leagth; rap ſhape, and ph front 
nine inches to 30 fret long; from five 
inches to five feet wide. There are alſo a 
great number of holes, ſome round, ſome 
of an irregular ſniape, from the ſize of a 
ſmall baſon to that of a large kettle; after 
rains theſe are full of water, till exhaled 
by the ſun. The channels, or Zutters, ge- 
nerally run north and ſouth, but none of 
them go quite acroſs the ſtone; there is 
always ſome ſeam or ridge of the rock ter- 
minating the, channel, and in a few inches 
andther channel commences, which is alſo 
croſſed by another ſeam or ridge. Theſt 
ſeams or ridges are from four inches to 
four feet broad, but there can hardly be 
found four feet ſquare without a hole or a 
channel. The ſtone is not jointed, or of 
a looſe kinds but one hard, firm rock. 
At the eaſt and weſt ends are a great num- 
ber of irregular ſhaped ſtones, ſtanding a 
few inches from each other, the interſpaces 
filled with earth, which is covered with 
grafs ; perhaps, if the earth was removed; 

it would be . that tHe: are owe) or the 
ſame rock. i ee 308 n 
This, I belſers} i is d De. — 
means, when he mentions having heard o 
ſome marvel ſtones near Hope; Which he 
N 1 to have been Druidical, but did 
£530 {oY not 
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formed that ſuppoſition, the — being 
certainly the work of nature. 
From hence, looking over the moor to- 
wards Tidſivell, a white heap is ſeen, called 
The Tong, where, under earth and: ſtones, 
quantities of human bones are found; and 
in a. paſture, called Perry, in this Peak- 


covered under a bank ſeveral yards in length; 
they are in general ſound. There is ano- 
ther of theſe collections of bones ina paſ- 
ture, called Harrodelow, in the ſame foreſt, 
and one on Wormbill-moor. There is no 
tradition concerning them that I can learn. 
Chapel in the Foreſt is a little village, in 


once the Peab- fare. There is a fatm- 
houſe in a good clump of trees (almoſt the 
only ones) ſaid to have been a lodge; now 


large flat, once covered with water, the 
middle now grown up with ruſhes and 
flags, called The. Foreſt Dam. A Miſe 
Bower, who lately died here, left her 
harpſicord to the church, 
about t 


: muſician 


N Oo 


not ſees. if he had, he would not have 


the. road from Manebefter to 7 7dfivell; and 
is ſo called from being ſeated in what Wðͥas 


called The Chamber. Near the village isa 


with ;aifalary of 
enty. pounds a year for a man to 
play it, and find coals to air it, for which 
uſe a chimney is built. A houſe for the 


foreſt, a very great quantity has been diſ- . 
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5 22 is building, the parſdnage decays 
Her mother lengthened: the church 
| at — eaſt end, and made a very benen 
ſtone front there, with a Venetian window, 
ſaſhed. She alſo deſigned a monument for 
her daughter, but dying before it was put 
up, it is not finiſhed: This chapel was fas 
mous for tlie celebration * ert boa 
op the at'tookiplaeg 75219 IH ee 
Cbee Torr lies onthe: abs bf the: 1 
From Buxton to Tidfwcll,, about five miles 
from the former. At the fourth mile ſtone 
you leave the turnpike, and go under the 
wall of a plantation, to the village of Worm: 
Bill. Here is a good houſe belonging to 
Mr. Bagſhaw, whoſe elder brother orna- 
mented his grounds and the village green 
with many plantations. - An honeſt ſhoe- 
maker has opened a ſummer coffee - houſe 
here, and will be your guide to the rocks; 
Deſcending a very ſteep hill, you come to 
the river Mye, at a place where it receives 
two additional ſprings in its way to Bake= 
well, and where its current takes u p nearly 
all the ſpace between the rocks, which 
ſeem to have been forced aſunder. One of 
them is ſaid to be 360 feet high; it does 
not appear ſo high as Maric Greut Turr, 
but it is een and „nbi Groben by 
5103 101 f * ioc zi dam trees, 
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1 
trees. This valley (if it may be ſo called) 
is nn and you do not ths the whole at 
ness 
A mile to hes. left of a public hs, 
called Newhaven, 11 miles from Buxton, 
in the way to Aſblourn, is. a circle of 
” ſtones, ſuppoſed to be of the Druids. A 
circular bank of earth; raiſed to a conſi- 
derable Height, incloſes an area of about 
zo yards over; towards the eaſt, or ſouth- 
eaſt, it is much higher than in the other 
parts, that part of it being formed by a 
large barrow- The ditch is within fide 
On the area was a circle of ſtones, all of 
which are thrown down; whether they 
are all there I cannot ſay, but I reck- 
oned them to be 32, adding ſuch pieces as 
appeared to have been broken off by the 
fall, to thoſe which they ſeemed to "ans 5 
belonged to when entire. In the centre 
are three large ſtones, alſo thrown down. 
The entrance is at the north, or north=. 
weſt ſide, and ſeems to lead to theſe three 
ſtones, They are of the ſame ſort of rock 
as the marvel-ſtones at Small-dale, and were 
probably brought from a quarry, which 
there is of this kind, about three miles 
off. It is not caſy to form a conjecture of 
the e * or e as they are all 
'R __ - © how - 
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hs thrown down, many, if not all, broken, 
and ſome ſeem deeper buried in the earth 
than others, but perhaps ſeven or eight 
feet may be about their length. I am in- 


clined to think there was but one circle, 
-and*that what, in one place, gives the ap- 


pearance of a ſecond, or inner circle, is 
only occaſioned by the fragments broken 
off the larger ones in their fall. Weſt, or 


ſouth-weſt of the great barrow, is a ſmaller 


one, at a little diſtance from the bank, 
called Arbor-low ; from it many others are 
| ſeen on the tops of the adjacent hills, and 
one very large one about half a mile off, 


called Erd-/ow. In this laſt, aſhes and 
burnt bones have been found. They all 


have a baſon on the top, and wherever 


there is a barrow, the hill is called a Low, 


with ſome addition prefixed to it. 


From Buxton, returning to Tigſivell, take f 


the road to Sheffield, over the high and bar- 
ren moors, of which there is a long ſuc- 
ceſſion. By going thro' Stony Middleton, 
one very long and ſteep hill is avoided. 
Paſſing the river at Grindleford Bridge, the 


firſt aſcent is thro'.a ſcrubby wood of oaks, 
called Yarncl: TA where a ſtream ruſhes down 
a deep woody glen on the left. On gaining 


the top, ſee the rude and rough ridges of 
. I 5 © rock 
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rock on the moor on the left, tele Milt. 
one Edge, from the mill-ſtones dug there. 

On this moor are ſome things well de- 
ſerving” to be ſeen, tho' little ſpoken A 
The traveller haſtens from ſo dreary a ſpot, 
and does not think of its affording any en- 
tertainment; and indeed he ought to take 
a guide, if he means to look for what 4 
am about to mention, leaſt he ſhould get 
into a bog. At the top of the hill above 
Yarnchff, turn on the left, and on the 
point of a hill called Great Owlar- Torr, 
is a heap of large ſtones piled up one againſt 
another; on the top I found three rock- 
baſons perfect, and one which had been 
broken off. Not far from this a vaſt ſtone 
is ſcen peeping over the edge of a hill, . = 
appearing to be placed on a ſmaller; on 
going to it, 'I found it to be one very great 
ſtone, perhaps 20 feet high. There is a 
broad baſe to the height of fix or ſeven 
feet, the body then becomes ſmaller, and 
is covered with a cap, hanging over, ſo 
that you cannot get on the top. 5 
To the right of this is a fortification, 
called The Carle's Work, but of what peo- 
ple, or age, is not known. It may ſeem 
to have ſome reſemblance of the huge and 
ann ſtructure of ſtones, mentioned. by 

| E Tacitus 
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Tacitus to have been raiſed by Caractacus, 
when he headed the Silures againſt the Ro- 
mans. On its firſt appearance, a ſtone. 
wall of eight or nine feet high, ſeeming to 
be pretty regularly made, is ſeen croſſing a 
neck of land, lying higher than the ad- 
joining part of the moor, and which 1s 
full of looſe ſtones.. On coming. to it, 
the ſtones which compoſe the wall are 
found to be very large, but regularly piled 
and covered at the back with a floping 
bank of earth. Keeping to the right hand, 
the ground is of an irregular ſhape, in- 
cloſed by a fence of ſtones, rudely placed; 
ſometimes a. great ſtone in its natural po- 
fition, forms the defence, in other places, 
{maller ones are, piled between, or on, large 
ones. In the ſide which looks towards 
Chatſworth, is an entrance, or gateway, 
opening inwards, with two flanks. The 
wall firſt mentioned looks towards Great 
Owlar Torr. Inſtead of returning to the 
turnpike road, you may go forward, and 
come in at a ſmelting mill, to another 
turnpike road, which comes from Caftle- - 
ton, by Hatherſage, to Sheffield. Here was 
a rocking-ſtone, very lately deſtroyed by 
the barbarous hands of an ignorant turn- 


7 r Gordon's r v. 2. p. 54, 55 5 
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pike ſurveyor, or maſon. Hatherſage lies 
a little below, on the left, on the ſharp 
deſcent of the hill. The church ſtands at 
the upper end of the town, and is a hand- 
ſome one, with a good ſpire; above it is 
a place called Camp-green, being a high 
and pretty large circular mound of earth, 
incloſed by a deep ditch. See Plate V. 
Fig. 1. A. is the area, 144 feet dia- 
meter. B. B. the top of the mound. 
C. C. the outfide. D. D. roads made 
thro' the mound. E. the church. F. 
the ſtones in the church- yard, which they 
ſhew you as the ſpot where Little Jobn, 
the friend of Robin Hood, is buried. They 
are 13 feet four inches diſtance, and mark 
the length of his grave, if not of his per- 
ſon. The dotted lines ſhew W courſe of 
the en,, 5: 
After paſſing ſome miles over theſe . 
tren moors, begin to deſcend towards mw” 
Feld. . | 
This town has been for ſome centuries 5 
famous for the iron trade, which is here 
carried on in various ſorts of work to an 
aſtoniſhing extent. The rivers Sheff and 
Dun, meet near the town, but the navi- 
gation does not come quite up to it; how- 
ever, it is ufed to carry the goods to Hull. 

R 3 OY It 
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It is reckoned that there are 40,000 in- 
habitants, all induſtrious and* fully em- 
ployed. The number of ſmiths and cut- 
lers AO in theſe parts in the time of 
Hen. 8. is noticed by Leland; and the 
cutlers of Hallamſpire (the name for this 
part of Yorkſhire) are a corporation by act 
of parliament, 21 James I. The grinders 
have high wages, owing partly to their ſkill 
and the nicety requiſite in finiſhing .edge- 
tools, partly to the danger of their em- 
ployment from the breaking of the ſtones, 
which ſometimes fly in pieces from the 
velocity of their motion. The breaking 
of a ſtone uſed to be almoſt certainly fatal; 
but the danger is now greatly leſſened, by 
placing a ſtrong band, chained with a very * 
thick iron chain, over that part of the ſtone. 
which is next the workman ; by this means, 
if it does break, it can only fly forwards, 
"Theſe grindſtones are turned by a ſet of 
wheels, which are moved by one water 
wheel, and have different degrees of ve- 
locity; that of the finiſher is l at 
the eye ſcarce ſees t mowwe. 182 
A great deal of buſineſs is done in glue 
and in plating. with filver; the former is 
likely to be much increaſed, by their get- 
ting an allay i in the town, which they, and 
ſome 
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ſome other places obtained in the year 
177 . Before that, they were obliged to 
' ſend all their ſilver goods to London to be 
aſſayed and marked, which was attended 
with much expence and loſs of tine. 
Here is a ſilk mill, on the model of that 
at Derby. A new church was built about 
zo years ago. Thomas, Lord Furnival, in 
54 Hen. 3. obtained licence to make a 
caſtle of his manor houſe at Sheffield ; and 
his grandſon, in 24 E. 1. had a charter for 
a weekly market at his manor of Sheffield. 
By a daughter and heir, this eſtate, with 
many others, went into the family of Ne- 
vill, in the beginning of the - reign of 
Richard 2. and not long after to an only 
daughter, married to the famous John Tal- 
bot, Earl of Shrewſbury *. His deſcendants 
reſided here, had a great eſtate, and were 
liberal benefactors to the town. Earl 
George, who, as mentioned before, hd the 
cuſtody. of Mary, Queen of Scots, has a 
noble monument, which he erected in his 
life time. In the inſeription thereog, he 
ſpeaks of the Queen of Scots being in his 
cuſtody for 16 years, from 1568 to 1584, 
and that her entertainment was attended 
with great expence, and an anxiety not to f 


$ Doge, Bar. Tl, p. 726, 301, 328. „ 
R 4 . 
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be expreſſed. The funeral of Earl Francis, 
who died at this place in October 1560, was 
very magnificent, accarding to the cuſtom 
of thoſe days. After the ſervice, there was 
a great dinner at the caſtle for every one 
who would come, of three hundred and 
twenty meſſes of meat (beſides three for 
the table of the then. carl, who attended 
the funeral) each meſs conſiſting of eight 
diſhes, two boiled, four roaſt, and two 
baked. What was left was given to the 
poor. Fifty does, and twenty-nine red 

deer, were killed for this entertainment. 
The whole ceremony is given in Peck's 
 Defiderata Curioſa, v. 2. lib, 7. p. 17. The 
burial place is in the great church, where 
there is a noble monument for Earl George, 
huſband of the caunteſs, mentioned at Hard- 
wick. | et: 

Gilbert, the ntfs of Earl . rancis, 

died in 1616, leaving three daughters and 
coheirs, of whom Aletheq married Thomas, 
Earl of Arundell, and brought him this 

and the Workſop eſtate, From this Earl 

of Arundell it deſcended to the late Duke 
of Norfolk, who gave the Sheffield eſtate to 


the Earl of Surrey (ſon of the _=_ duke} 
who is now the owner. 8 


Ded. Bar. v. 1. p. * . 
ö The 
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The caſtle was razed by order of parlia» 
ment, after the death of Charles I. 

Barnſley is the next ſtage, before which 
the woods of the Marquis of Rockingham 
are ſeen on the right, and on the left is 
Wentworth caſtle, formerly called Stain- 
borough, the ſeat of the Earl of Strafford, | 

I did not go to this, but the following is 
Mr. Arthur V oung's account of” ut; - 

The new front to the lawn is one of 
„c the moſt beautiful in the world“: it is 
« ſurpriſingly light and elegant; the por- 
Wear ſupported by ſix pillars of the Co- 
rinthian order, is exceedingly elegant; 
4 the triangular cornice, inclofing the arms, 
is as light as poſſible; the baluſtrade 
gives a fine effect to the whole building, 
„ which is exceeded by few in lightneſs, 
unity of parts, and that pleaſing ſimpli- 
city which mult ſtrike every beholder. 

„ The hall is forty by forty, the cieling 
4 ſupported by very handſome Corinthian 
_ * pillars, and divided into compartments 
« by cornices elegantly worked and gilt, 
the diviſions painted in a very pleaſing 
„ manner. On the left hand you enter 
an anti-chamber, twenty feet ſquare, 
— then a bed- chamber of the ſame ſize, 


" | This front i is from a wy drawn by Nis lordſhip., 
| | 66 and 
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a drawing- room, forty by twenty-five, 
The chimney- piece is exceedingly ele- 


are very clegantly carved and gilt. Here 


thirty. Here is the portrait of the great 
Earl of Strafford, by Vandyke. | 


the gallery, which is one of the moſt 


broad, and thirty high. It is in three 
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and thirdly, a drawing-room of the like 
dimenſions; the pier-glaſs 1 is large, but 
the frame rather in a heavy ſtile. Over 
the chimney is ſome Carving, 17 G16- 
bons. 
« The other fide of the hall opens into 


gant ; the cornice ſurrounds a plate of 
Siena marble, upon which is a beautiful 
feſtoon of flowers in white; it is ſup- 
ported by two pillars of Siena, wreathed 
with white, than which nothing can 
have a better effect. The door-caſes 


are three fine labs, one of Egyptian 
oranite, and two of Siena marble; alſo 
ſeveral pictures. LO ä 


** Going up ſtairs (the ſtair-caſe by the 
by is ſo lofty as to pain the eye) you enter 


beautiful in England. It is one hundred 
and eighty feet long, by twenty-four 


diviſions; a large one in the centre, and 
a ſmall one at each end; the divifion is 
j by 


Cs 


cc 
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by very magnificent pillars of marble, 


with gilt capitals. In the ſpaces be- 
tween theſe pillars and the wall are © Tome 
s ſtatues. 


This noble gallery i is Gab beck n . uſed | 
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«© end is a very elegant Venetian window, 
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as a rendezvous room, and an' admirable 


one it is; one end is furniſhed for mu- 
ſic, and the other with a billiard-table : 


this is the ſtile in which ſuch rooms 
ſhould always be regulated. At each 


contrived (like ſeveral others in the 
houſe) to admit the air by ſliding down 


the pannel under the centre part of it. 


The cornices of the end diviſions are 
of marble, richly ornamented. Here 
are ſeveral valuable pictures, amongſt 


* which is Charles I. in the N 7. Wight, 


by V. andyke. 


Lord Strafford's lbrary is a good toom, 
thirty by twenty, and the book eales i 


handſomely diſpoſed. 


Her ladyſhip's ele we is ex- 
tremely elegant, about twenty- five feet 
ſquare, hung with blue India paper; the 
cor nice, cieling, and ornaments, all ex- 
tremely pretty; the toilette boxes of 
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* tator, On the other ſide of the dreſ- 


* ſing-room is a bird cloſet, in which are 
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4 Her reading cloſet is exceſſively ele- 
gant, hung with a painted ſattin, and 
the cieling in Moſaics, feſtooned with 
honey -ſuckles; the cornice of glaſs 
painted with flowers: it is a ſweet lit- 
tle room, and muſt pleaſe every ſpec- 


many cages of ſinging birds: the bed- 
66 
I 


chamber, twenty-five ſquare, is very 
handſome, and the whole apartment very 


« pleafingly complete. 


« But Wentworth caſtle is more famous 
for the beauties of the ornamented en- 
virons, than for that of the houſe, tho 
the front is ſuperior to many. The 
water and woods adjoining are ſketched 
with great taſte. The firſt extends 


through the park in a meandring courſe, 
and wherever it is viewed, the termi- 


nations are no where ſeen, having every 


where the effect of a real and very beau- 


tiful river; the groves of oaks fill up 
the bends of the ſtream in a-moſt beau- 
tiful manner, here advancing thick to 


the very banks of the water, there ap- 


pearing at a diſtance, breaking away' ta 
a few ſcattered trees in ſome ſpots, and 
in 2 others | joining their branches into the 
66 ' moſt 
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moſt ſolemn brownneſs. The water in 


many places is ſeen from the houſe, be. 


* tween the trees of ſeveral ſcattered 


clumps, moſt pictureſquely; in others, 
it is quite loſt behind hills, and breaks 


every where upon the view, in a ſtile | 


that cannot be too much admired. 


The ſhrubbery that adjoins the bouſs 
is diſpoſed with the utmoſt elegance : 


the waving flopes dotted with firs, 


pines, &c. are. exceſſively pretty: and 


the temple is fixed at ſo beautiful a 


ſpot, as to command the ſweet land- 
ſcape of the park, and the rich proſpect | 
of the adjacent country, which riſes in 


a bold manner, and preſents an admirable 


view of cultivated hills. 


_ « Winding up the hill among the plan- 


tations and woods, which are laid out 
in an agreeable taſte, we came to the 


bowling-green, which is thickly en- 


compaſſed with evergreens, retired and 


beautiful, with a very light and pretty 
Chineſe temple on one fide of it, and 


* from thence croſs a dark walk, catching 
"2 moſt beautiful view of a hank of diſ- 


tant wood. The next object is a ſtatue 


of Ceres, in a retired ſpots the. caſcade 
, appearing with. a — effect, and through 


ob the 


RA = 7 
« the diviſions of 'it, the diſtant proſpect 
« is ſeen very finely, The lawn which 


"WM leads up to the caſtle is elegant; there 


is a clump of firs on one fide of it, 
„ through which the diſtant proſpect is 


_ & ſeen, and the abovementioned ſtatue of 
Ceres is caught in the hollow of a dark 
« grove with the moſt pictureſque ele- 


“ gance, and is one among the few in- 
* ſtances of ſtatues being employed in 


„ pardens with real taſte. From the plat- 


“form of graſs within the caſtle walls 
* (in the centre of which is a ſtatue of 
e the late earl who built it) over the bat- 
e tlements, you behold a ſurpriſing proſ- 
* pect on which-ever fide you look; but 
the view which pleaſes me beſt, is that 
<« oppoſite the entrance, where you look 


« down upon a valley, which is extenfive, 
6 finely bounded by riſing cultivated hills, 
« and very complete in being commanded 
at a fingle look, n its vaſt 


e variety. 


„Within the menagery, at the bottom 
« of the park, is a moſt pleaſing ſhrub- 


<« bery, extremely ſequeſtered, cool, ſhady, 
« and agreeably contraſted to that by the 
„ houſe, from which ſo much diſtant 
1 ee is beheld; the latter is what 
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may be called fine, but the former is 


pleaſingly agreeable. We proceeded 


through the menagery (which is pretty 
well ſtocked with pheaſants, &c.) to 
the bottom of the ſhrubbery, where is 
an alcove in a ſequeſtered ſituation; in 


front of it the body of a large oak is 


ſeen at the end of a walk, in a pleaſing 


ſtile; but on approaching it, three more 
are caught in the ſame manner, which, 


from uniformity in ſuch merely rural 


and natural objects, diſpleaſes at the firſt 


ſight. The ſhrubbery, or rather plan- 


tation, is ſpread over two fine ſlopes, 


the valley between which is a long, 
| winding, hollow dale, exquiſitely beau- 
 tiful, the banks are thickly covered with 


66 


great numbers of very fine oaks, whoſe 


noble branches in ſome places almoſt 


join over the graſs lawn, which winds 


cc 


cc 
c 

«c 
cc 


cc 


through this elegant valley; at the up- 
per end is a Gothic temple over a little 
grot, which forms an arch, and together 
have a pleaſing effect; on a near view 
this temple is found a light, airy, and 

elegant building. Behind it is a water, 
ſweetly ſituated, ſurrounded by hanging 
| woods, in a beautiful manner; an iſland 


f in it, PRES, Planted ; z and the bank. on 


e a Fa > 66 WE. 
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& the left fide rifing elegantly from tlie 


„% water, and ſcattered with fine oaks. 


« From the ſeat of the river God. (the 


*« ſtream by the by is too ſmall to be 
« ſanctiſied) the view into the park is 
« pretty, congenial with the ſpot, and the 


* temple caught in a proper ſtile.” 
Mr. Young concludes with properly ac- 


knowledging the true politeneſs of Lord 


and Lady Strafford, in permitting ſtrangers 


to have eaſy acceſs to a ſight of this place ; 
and execrates, as every one muſt do, the 
inſolent pride of nabobs and contractors, 


who accidentally becoming poſſeſſed of fine 
feats, refuſe that gratification - to all who 


are not of their preſent acquaintance. 


Lord Straſford has built ſome ruins near 


the road, which may perhaps have.a good 


effect from the houſe, or grounds, but they 
appear very indifferently to a traveller. 
Barneſiey i is a ſmall town, black from the 


coal-mines and iron-works round it, from 


whence it has got the name of Black 
Barneſley. Yet, contradictory as it may 
ſeem, thread is bleached here; ſome coarſe 


linen for ſhirts and checks, is wove. 
In the village of Sandall is a ſmall ſchool 


by the road ſide, the modeſt builder of 
which has only placed the initials of his 
name, 


a N 4 
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hame, C. Z.; be ſays in the inſcription; 
that it is deſigned to teach Engliſh and the 
Chriſtian religion, the too great negle& of 
which he remarks; and, if I remember 
right, with an apoſtrophe |! 

At this place was a caſtle, built by Jobn. 
the laſt Earl Warren, who having no iſſue 
by his wife, in 9 Edw. 2. by ſpecial grant, 
gave the inheritance of all his lands to the 
king and His heirs; amongſt which, this 
caſtle and the manor of Wakefield are enu- 


merated; ten years after the king granted 


it to him for his life. In 1 Edw. 3. on 
the death of Thomas, Duke of Lancaſter, 
Henry being found to be his brother and 
heir, the king, taking his homage, com- 
manded his eſcheator north of Trent, not 
to meddle with the caſtle of Sandale, ma- 
nor of Wakefield, &c. whereunto Jobn 
Earl of Warren laid claim; they being; 
by conſent of both parties, to remain in 

the king s hands, ta be delivered to Henry”. 
Yet; in the 2oth year of that king, this 

Earl Warren ſettled_ this caſtle on Maud 
de Nereford (his concubine) and on Job 


and Thomas, his ſons by her“. It, how 


ever, afterwards came to the crown, and 
was given by Edw. 3. to his fifth ſon, Ed- 
* Dogd, Bar. v. i. p.81. 7 Ibid. p. 783. + Ibid. p. 82. 
„„ nund 
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mund de Langley, from whom it deſcended to 
Richard, Duke of York, the. competitor. of. 
Hen. 6. and who, between this place and 
Malęſiell, fought the battle with Henrys 
queen, in which he loſt his life. He had 
appointed his army to rendezvous here, but 
was followed ſuddenly by the queen be- 
fore his forces were collected; too gallant 
to bear the thoughts of being braved by 
her at the gate of his own caſtle, he ſal- 
lied out, was defeated, and killed. Mr. 
. Thoreſsy had a ring which was found in 
1 this place, and ſuppoſed to have been his. 
} On the right hand of the road, betw-en 
8 this and Wakefield, on the ſpot where he 
| fell, a ſtone croſs was erected, WAI was 
eee in the late civil war“. 2k 

On the bridge over the Caller, at the 
entrance of Wakefield, . ftands a chapel, 
built by Edward the 4th ; it belongs to the 


4 poor, was lately converted into a warehouſe, 
9 and is now lett to an old cloath's-man. In 
= the front are remains of ſome groups of 


figures, and other ornaments. Poſſibly it 
might have ſome reference to this bat- 


When Leland made his notes, Sandall caſtle bout to 
"the king. tin, v. I. p. 35. A view of it, from a draught 


in the dutchy office, has been een by the Society of 
Antzquaries. 
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tle, or to the murder of the young Earl 
of Rutland, put to death in cold blood 
near the bridge, by Lord Clifford, a young 
man . whoſe barbarity ſtained the luſtre of 
the victory, and gained him the name of 
Te Butcher. He paid dear for it after- 
wards, as did the queen, for her weak and 


unworthy inſults to the body of the gal- 


lant York. This lord was killed in the 
battle of Towton, and his ſons, then quite 
infants, would have been ſacrificed to the 
manes of Rutland, if their mother had not 
preſerved them, by ſending the youngeſt 
boyond ſea, and concealing the eldeſt at the 
houſe of a ſhepherd, where he was brought 


up as 4, peaſant, without education, and re- 


mained in that ſtate. till the ſettlement of 
Hen. 7. on the throne, made it ſafe to diſ- 
cover him. His eſtates were in the mean 
time in the hands of his enemies, but he 


then got reſtitution of them 
In 1756 a number of groupes, in wood 
and alabaſter, were found in the roof of 


a houſe in the market- place, ſuppoſed to 


have belonged to the chapel on the bridge, 


ſented St. William, Archbiſiop of York ; 


another the martyrdom of St. Amphibalus ; 


* Dugd. Bar. v. I. p. 343. 


8 | Miſes ; 
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Moſes and Aaron, David and Solomon, Chriſt 
and the twelve Apoſtles, Paul, Fobn Baptist, 
the three Magi, St. Anne teaching the 
virgin, a mitred figure, ſuppoſed the pa- 
tron ſaint of the chapel, the martyrdom 
of St. John the Baptiſt in the cauldron, 
with Polycarp and Ignatius, the Roman ma- 
giſtrate and the executioners. They were 
about twelve inches high, painted red, and 
gilded. St. Anne was three feet high, and 
in the beſt ſtyle, whence this might rather 
be conjectured to be the patron ſaint, or 
principal figure : 

This town is handſome and well built, 
and has long been noted for the clothing 
trade. There is a good bridge over the 
Calder, which was made navigable ſo far 
about 1698. Amongſt other eminent men 
whom this place has produced, was the 
Pindar who diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the 
antagoniſt of the bold Robinhood. 

The road from hence to- Leeds, is throtgh 
a: country black with coal-pits,. and the 
ſmoak of the fire-engines and glaſs- houſes ;; 
but the land is good. At Leeds. the.cloth- 
ing trade, that ſtaple manufacture of the 
kingdom, which employs ſuch innumerable 
hands, and which is a more en ſource 


© Gough's T apography, v . 45 p. 438. 


. 
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of wealth than the mines of Peru, is ſeen 
in all its glory. The cloth uſed to be ex- 
poſed on ftalls in the ſtreet, but in 1758 a 
large hall was built by ſabſcription of 1589 
clothiers, each of whom had a ſpot aſſigned 
him in it for ſale of his cloth. The payment 
was three guineas each; and if the ſtall is 
fold, no larger premium is permitted to be 
taken. A new hall is now finiſhed on a 
ſtill Jarger ſcale, over the centre of which 
is an aſſembly room. It is almoſt incre- 
dible how much buſineſs is done here on 
the cloth-market days, which are Tueſdays 
and Saturdays. The neighbourhood is full 
of the country Houſes wi * rioh Sem 
thiers. b 
About three ankles of are the: ruins of 
Kirkftall-abbey, a ſtately Goth: building, 
in_a-vyale bs Ph by the river Aire. It 
was of the Ciſtercian order, founded by. 
Henry de Lacy in 1157, and was valued at 
the diſſolution at 329/. '28. 114. The 
gateway is walled up, and converted into 
a farm-houſe, the arch plainly appearing. 
The abbots palace was on the ſouth. The 
middle, north, and ſouth ailes of the church 
remain, with nine pillars on each fide, but 
the roof of the middle aile is gone. Places 
for fix altars, three on each fide the high 
8 3 | | altar, 
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althir, are vidible: At the weſt end is 2 tur- 


ret, with ſteps up to it, leading to the roof 


of the ſouth aile, overgrown with graſs. 
The tower, built about the time of Hex. 8. 
is pretty entire“; part of an arched" cham- 
ber, leading to the cemetery, and' part of 
the drtdiftory,) remain. The wall under 
the eaſt window is broken down, and there 
is no door at the weſt, fo that there is a 


paſſage through the whole building, and 


this being always open, the cattle uſe it for 
a ſhelter, and make it very dirty. It is 
pity the noble owner (the Duke of Moun- 
fague) ſhould not pay fo much regard to 
this ſtructure, and the purpoſes for which 


it was originally deſigned, as to prevent 
this abuſe of it. One ſees with-veneration 


theſe mouldering remains of the piety of 


our anceſtors; and, if it were only for the 


pictureſque ſcenes which they exhibit in 
their preſent condition, one cannot but la- 
ment that they ſhould want the little care 


which would en them _—y wo from 


further deſtruction. 11 een 
" Near this place are fig to ber renvairhy of 
ſome Daniſh works. 5 114400 thin 


4 Fanuary 27; 1779. hes, hides 5 this tower fell * "= 
and only the ſouth fide of 1 it remains. . T Topegraphys 
v. 2. p. 470. 1 


It 


* . 
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It is ſaid. that there was a Roman pottery 
two miles from Leeds, at Hawcaſter-rigg, 
on Blackmore, and that there are ſome veſ- | 
tiges of a Roman town at Adell*. . , 
So to Harewood, where is Gawthorp- hall*, 
the ſeat, of Mr. Edwin Laſcelles, formerly 

that of the Gaſcoignes, late of the Boul- 
ters *. At the village of that name, are 
ſome remains of the caſtle, once belonging 
to the Curci s, demoliſhed in the late il 
Ware oi 6 
Mr. King. Fer wg * 1 very 40 
pains. in inveſtigating. the remains of an- 
cient caſtles, ſays, that what remains of 
this appears to haye been chiefly | built about 
the time of Edw. 1. and 1 to have been com- 
pleated in that of, Edw. 2 The entrance 
is by two portals, in the firſt of which is 
the groove for the porteullis. In the apart- 
' ment, over the ſecond, is a large door Way, 
which has three coats of arms over it; the 
firſt and third contain a lion rampant, be- 
ing the arms of Alaburgb, charged on the | 
| breaſt with a fleur-de-lis; to diſtinguiſh, the | 
n en rs d calle 1 the 


. Note e 1 A I £3 4+: 71” +4: 


Of whom Jobs Boulter, Kits is _ by the au- 
thors of Magna Britannia, in 173 1. as 2 Perlen of great | 
piety and benevolence. ER. 


| 1 ly _ elder; 
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elder; the ſecond contains an orle, being 
the arms of Baliol. What is very extraor- 
dinary, this great arch only leads into the 
ſmall room in the upper part of the tower 
of entrance, where there could not be any 
communication with the grand entrance 
below, and it ſeems unconnected with any 
other parts, except that little room, and 
the galleries in the wall. This little room 
is ſuppoſed to have been the ohapel; in the 
freeze round it are 12 coats of arms cut in 
ſtone, amongſt which thoſe of Aldburgh | 


are repeated three times; Sir. William de 


Aldburgh became poſſeſſed of this caſtle by 
gift of Robert de Infula,” or De / Ne, Lord 
L Ne, of Rugemont, in 38 Edw. 3. om his 
marriage with a daughter of that lord. 
Sir William had one daughter and heir, 
who married Sir Richard Redman, in the 
reign « of Hen. 4. From this repetition of 
the arms of Aldburgh, when only one of 
that name poſſeſſed the place, Mr. King 
thinks the date of this part of the building, 
at leaſt, may be fixed to the time of that 
Sir William, and he conjectures. that the 
reſt Was built by Robert. de Lifle, in the 
reign of Edu. 1. The Redmans continued 
N owners t to the time of. Elizabeth. | 


s L & 43 .. i 
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On the ground floor of the caſtle, is the 
appearance of a tomb, a thing not eaſily ta 
be accounted for in ſuch a place. In the 
end walls are marks of a high-ridged roof 
having been let in, over the ſtate apart- 
ments, but beneath the high parapet wall, 
ſo as to leave room for a platform on. each 
fide upon the leads above, ſecured by the 
parapet, which might be for the purpoſe of 
placing warlike engines. The ſame has 
been. obſerved at Caſtleton. 

In the church is a monument for RR 
upright and firm judge, Sir William Gaſ- 
coigne, who could not be prevailed on to 
pronounce what he thought an unjuſt ſen- 
tence againſt Scrope, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, when arreſted for an inſurrection 
againſt Henry 4. and who ſo nobly ſup- 
ported the dignity of the bench, by com- 
mitting the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Henry 5.) for a contempt in court. To 
the honor of the prince, he ſubmitted to 
the law, and to the honor of his father 
he commended the judge. He died in 
1412. There is alſo a curious tomb for 
the Redman, ſome time lords here. Mr. 
Laſcelles uilt a range of neat houſes in the 

Village, intending to eſtabliſh a enn ma- 


£ drch. v. 6. pi 329. 
2 is ; 


overlooking the river Nid, which runs at 
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nufactory; unfortunately it did not ſucceed, 
but the attempt does him honor. Fr; 
About half a mile from the village is 
the Hall, which he has lately rebuilt on a 
new ſpot of ground. It is a large, elegant 
houſe, ſtanding on an eminence, and from 
the ſouth front overlooks a piece of water 
in the bottom. The gallery extends the 
whole weſt end of the houſe, and is ſe- 
venty-ſeven feet and an half long, by 
twenty-four feet and an half wide, and 
twenty-two high. The politeneſs of the 
family, in moſt obligingly permitting us, 
as travellers, to fee the. houſe on a day on 
which it is not uſually ſhewn, muſt not be 
paſſed without mention; it gave additional 
pleaſure to that ariſing from the fight of a 
place finiſhed with ſo much taſte. =: 
At Knareſborough are ſome remains of | 


the caſtle, ſtanding on a high abrupt bank; 


the foot of it. It was built ſoon after the 
Conqueſt by Ser/o de Burgh, uncle by the 
father's fide to Euſtace Veſey; it came af- 
terwards to be the ſeat of the Eſtotevilles, 
a daughter of which family married Hugh 
de Moreville, one of the four knights wh 
flew Thomas Becket ; and he, in her right, 
held this es and fled to it with his aſ- 
Ata 


Lp |: 
ſiſtants in that act: they remained here 
ſhut up for a year, but ſubmitting to the 
church, were pardoned on condition of 
performing a i to the 9984 Se- 
ulchre. 

After this it came to war: crown, EY 
was given by Henry 3. to Hubert de Burgh, 
his faithful adherent, but the adviſer of his 
arbitrary meaſures. It again eſcheated to 
the king, and was granted by Henry z. to 
his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwall; 
whoſe ſon Edmund dying without iſſue, it 
was given by Edward 2. to his favorite 
Piers de Gaveſtone. On his death it came 
once more into the royal poſſeſſion, and in 
44 Edw. 3. was granted to John of: Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaſter, ary has beloh ged to that 
dutchy ever fince. 

In 1399 Richard 2. Her: his Ape 
was removed hither from Pickering (caſtle, 
and from hence carried to e Saler 
where he ended his days. 

The townſmen defended it for Charles I. 
4850 the battle of Marſton-moor, i in the. 
moſt ſpirited manner, and at laſt being com- 
pelled to ſurrender, had leave to go where 
they pleaſed. Lilburn, who commanded 
for the parliament, deſtroyed all the build- 
inge within the caſtle walls, and the ma- 


terials 
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terials and furniture were (old *, The ſouth 
front of the keep is partly ſtanding, and is 
about 48 feet high, between two round 
towers, which are placed one at each corner, 
Theſe towers are ſolid ſtone work, except 
that one of them has a ſmall window and a 
loop, with very narrow paſlages leading to 
them ; the lower part of that in which is 
the loop, is a vaulted room, now uſed as 
a priſon, which has no communication with 
the inſide of the keep. The ground floor 
ſeems to have been uſed as ſtore rooms. 
Adjoining to one of the towers is a ſmall 
door, opening into an apartment which has 
no communication whatever with the inſide 
of the keep; in this room the records of 
the foreſt have long been kept. By the 
fide of this little door were the ſteps lead- 

ing to the door of the apartment on the 
ſecond floor; this door is ornamented with 
tracery work, ſo as to have ſome appearance 
of a window. Under theſe ſteps is a door 
to the vaults below. The great room on 
the ſecond floor, appears to haye had an 
arched roof of ſtone work *. 1 

At the bottom of the town, 08d the 
bridge, is the famous EO" wo od 


» Cond. v. 2. p. 94- Greſe, 
1 Mr. King has given a very exact deſeription of this 
caſtle in Arch. v. 6. p. 322. 


ling | 
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ling from a rock of limeſtone of coarſe 
grain“ (which is nearly inſulated from the 
neighbouring bank, from which it ſlipped 
down about the beginning of this century} 
in a perpetual ſtream of many ſtrings of 
water, of a petrifying quality. The river 
runs below, and for ſome miles 

through a deep valley, wooded on the 
fides, ſometimes to the water's edge. There 
are three other wells here; the ſweet ſpa, 
or vitrioline well ; the ſtinking, or ſulphur 
well (which tinges filver with a copper co- 
tor, owing to its having the addition of a 
vitriolic falt'); and St. Mongab, or Ken- 


tegera's well. This Se Ow? was a Scot- 
tiſb ſaint. 

A mile from Knareſborough, near Gn 
ble-bridge, is a place called Sr. Robert's 
Cave, in the time of King John the ha- 
bitation of a hermit of that name, ſon of 
one who had been twice mayor of York, but 
he diſliking the world, left his patrimony, 
and after having been a ſhort time a monk 
at Morpeth, retired to this place”. This 
gave riſe to a religious foundation by 
Richard Earl of Cornwall, of the order 
of the Holy Trinity for redemption of * 


* tw p. 106. 1 L b. * 34. 
* Leland, Itia. v. I. p. $2. 
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tives. It was ſurrendered by the prior 
1539. The cave is dug in the rock above 
the river Nid, and has been lately made 
remarkable by the diſcovery of a murder, 
committed there about fifteen years before 
by one Eugene Aram, a man, who; without 
education, had acquired a conſiderable ſhare 


of learning by intenſe application ; his de- 


fence is perhaps as maſterly a performance 
as has been often ſeen on ſuch an occaſion, 
and would have done honor to a better 


cauſe. 


About two miles from F e is 
Plumpton, an old ſeat of an old family of 
that name, which flouriſhed. from the 
Conqueſt till the middle of the | preſent 
century, when this place, with an eftate 
of ſeven hundred pounds, a year, was 


bought by Mr. Daniel Laſcelles. He de- 


figned to have built a houſe, which he be- 
gan, made his kitchen- -garden, and formed 
a pleaſure ground in a romantic ſpot, but 
then defiſted, and went to live at Gold/- 
worth, another purchaſe of his, two miles 
off. The company at Harrogate, which 
is at a ſmall diſtance, have the advantage 
of what has been done, a viſit to theſe 


oro being one of their excurſions. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Laſeelles found in a bottom near the 
houſe, a ſmall piece of water, with a num- 
ber of rocks ſtanding up in detached pieces 
of various forms; he enlarged the water 
conſiderably, forming various bays between 
the rocks, and covering the tops of them 
with greenſward, ſhrubs, and flowers, often 
leaving the ſides quite bare. The walks 
are carried ſometimes between, ſometimes 
by the ſide, ſometimes on the top of theſe 
rocks, which preſent themſelves ir” a va- 
riety of ſhapes. The autumnal Crocus 
grows wild in the Paſtures here in rat 
plenty. 5 

Not far from hence. 18 Copgrave, where 
is a memorable epitaph, ſimilar to that of 
Mr. Heyrich, mentioned at Leicgſfer. It is 
for John Wincupp, who was rector thereof 
fifty-four years ; - pious, charitable, and 
peaceable; never ſued any, nor was ſued ; 
lived fifty-two years with his wife, had ſix 
children, and a numerous family (boarding 
and teaching many of the gentry) out of 
which not one died in all that time; him- 
ſelf was the firſt, Fuly 8 » 1637, in his 
eighty-ſixth year. 

The foreſt of Knareſtorough i is now in- 
cloſed ; the land, Meal of little uſe, is 


1 Cand. v. 2. P- 95: 
now. 


EE RS” 
Row converted into arable and good paſture; 
The family of the Sling ys, ſtill flouriſh- 
ing here, were made rangers of this foreſt 


in the time of Edw. 1. Their ſeat is at 


Screven- hall, a handſome houſe; with very 
pleaſant walks; and fine views. 

Go from hence to the little town of 
Ripley, and lodge there: Here is a ſeat of 


Sir John Ingleby, whoſe family has reſided 


in. this place for ages. It is famous for 
the birth of Sir George Ripley; the cele- 
brated chymiſt; who lived in the 15th 
century, and zs fad to have difcovered the 
philoſopher's ſtone. Near this place were 


found, in 1734, two pigs. of lead; in- 


ſcribed, ' Imp. Cars. Domitiano Avg. cor. 


II, one of which is now in tlie hands of 
Sir John Ingleby *: 


The next day paſs by a new ouſe, bulld⸗ 


ing by Mr. Meſſenger, late owner of Peau 


tain's abbey, and ſo to Ripon. 
At Ripon was a monaſtery, built by 


Wilfrid, Archbiſhop of York, à prelate, 


who preſuming on his great wealth and 


power, | behaved with ſuch inſolence to 


Eg frid, King of Northumberland; that he 
deprived him of his ſee; and delptüng the 


* Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 459, P. 5607 and yy Top. v. 2. 


P. . 


authority 
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authority of the Pope, to whom Wilfrid 
had appealed,” put Him into priſon, for 
daring to appeal to a foreign power againſt 
him. On the death of Egyrid, he made 
his peace with 4/fred, who ſuccteded to 
the crown, and obtained a reſtitution of 
his ſee of York; but the ſame. inſolence 
produced . a ſecond baniſhment: he now 
found favor with Ethelred, King of the 
Merciant, who made him Biſhop» of Lei- 
ceſßter; but his behavior here was ſuoh that 
he was not long after degraded. Such, 
however, was the merit of his f to 
Rome, that it made a ſaint of him. 

Before Milfrid's foundation, x bad 
been A monaſtery of Scots here, of whom 
Eata, Abbot of Melros, was chief. It 
ſtood in a bottom, a ſmall diſtance pn 
the minſter. An abbot of Fotintaynes got 
a grant of the chapel, part of which he 
pulled down, and rebuilt it, intending to 
have made it a cell to his abbey; when 
Leland viſited this place, a chauntry prieſt 
was maintained there, and he obſerves, that 
there were three croſſes ſtanding in a row 
at the eaſt end of the chapel garth, of very 
ancient workmanſhip, and monuments of 
ſome notable men buried there“. He ob- 


* Leland, Itin. „ 1. p- 76. * ago b 77. 
8 T ſerves; 


v. 56, 
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ſerves, that woollen cloth 'uſed to be made 
in the town, but idleneſs was then ſore 
encreaſed, and cloth-making almoſt de- 


cayed. Wilfrid building was entirely de- 
 molithed by the Danes, but was re-edified 


by Odo, Archbiſhop of Canterbury*. This 
place was in ſuch favor with Athelfian, that 


he granted a charter, by which, amongft 


other privileges, all Sr. Wilfrid's men were 
to be believed in all courts by their, Tae 
and Nae*. At the diſſolution, the whole 


of the revenues were ſeized into the hands 


of the crown. In 1604 a petition was 
preſented to Anne, Queen of James I. for 
ſettling a college here, in the manner of 
an univerſity, for the benefit of the bor- 
ders of England and Scotland. She ap- 


proved the plan, but it was not cared 


into execution; however, James refounded 
the church, making it conſiſt of a dean, 
ſubdean, and ſix prebendaries, allowing 


them 247 l. per ann. out of the former pre- 
bendal lands. 


There is now a collegiate church gh 


three ſteeples, or towers, large, but very 


plain. The ſpires have been long ſince 


blown down. This church ſuffered much | 


r Camd. v. 2. p. 94. 95. 58 Dugd. Mon. v. I. p. 173. 5 
t The plan is inſerted in Peck's s Deja. Cur, v. 2. lib. 7. 


1 
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in the civil war in 1643, but has been 
well repaired ſince. Under the church 
is a narrow, winding paſſage, called Sr. 
Wilfrid's Needle, heretofore ſuppoſed to 
have been a trial of female chaſtity, ſuch 
as had made a lip, not being able to 8 
through. E 

The manor was granted by Queen Mary 
to the ſee of York, to which it now be- 
longs: Here is a free gtammar-ſchool, 
founded by Queen Mary in the third year 
of her reign, and well endowed. There 
is alſo a blue- coat hoſpital, founded about 
1672 by Zacharias Jepſon, an apothecary of 
York, for the maintenance and education of 
20 orphan boys, or the ſons of poor free- 
men of the town, who are taken care of 
from the age of ſeven to fifteen; and any 
two of them who may be deemed fit for 
the univerſity, are to have an exhibition of 
10. a year each, for ſeven years, at Cam- 
bridge. Such as are apprenticed at Ripon, 
have 5/. given with them. The eſtates are 
veſted 1n ten truſtees. OWL EAN LEP 

The market-place is very large, having 
in the centre an obeliſk of free ſtohe, 82 
feet high, on the top of which is a bugle 
horn, the arms of the town. Having ſuf- 
fered much by the weather, it was rebuilt. 


1 1 . 
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by Mr. Aiſtabie, in 1781. It was formerly 
the cuſtom for the Vigillarius, or Wakeman 
(who ſeems to have been the chief ma- 
giſtrate till James I. granted a charter to 
the town, making it a corporation, con- 
ſiſting of mayor, recorder, 12 aldermen, 
and 24 aſſiſtants) to order that a horn 
ſhould be blown every night at nine 
o'clock, and if any houſe or ſhop. was 
broken open or robbed, between 'that- time 
and ſun-riſfing, the loſs was to be made 
good by the town, for which purpoſe each 
houſeholder paid four-pence a year, or, if 
he had a back door to another ſtreet, eight- 
pence”... The horn is ſtill blown, tho! the 
tax, and the benefit ariſing from it, are diſ- 
continued. „ rc 
At this town, in 169 5, were vun many 
Saxon coins, namely, of their braſs fticca's, 
whereof there were eight to a penny. They 
were of the later race of the kings of Deira, 
or rather the Subreguli, after Egbert had 
reduced it to be part of his monarchy *. 

Two miles from Ripon i is a ſulphur willh, 
called O/dfeld Spaw. It lies between two 
hills, near an old abbey, in a very romantic 
ſituation, reſembling Matloch; it was diſ- 
covered about the end of the laſt century. 


1 Gent's Hiſtory of Ripon. * Camd, v. 7. P. 94. 95. + 
| The 
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The ſpring is always of the ſame height, 
not affected by rain or drought, but boils 
up with great noiſe en. a change of 
weather. 

About four e caſt: 1 Reben, towards 
Barpeg zern, is, Newby, the ſeat of Mr. 
Weddell, on the banks of the Eure. The 
ſituation is low, but the grounds are laid 
out to the beſt advantage; and whatever is 
wanting without, is amply made up within 
the houſe, which is diſpoſed and furniſhed 
in Adams's beſt manner. There are a few 

good pictures of the firſt maſters, and ſuch 
a collection of ſtatues, buſts, bas reliefs, 
urns, ſarcophagus's, and antique marbles, 
as few houſes in England can ſhew; a- 
mongſt the ſtatues, — n Sg 0 
firſt Ra tt fat 
A little way from tis town is +. Srudley 
Park, the ſeat of the late Mr. A: Mabie. 
The gardens were begun about 60 years 
ago by his father (who married the heireſs 
of the Mallorie s, an ancient family) and 
have long been celebrated as the fineſt in 
the north of England. They are at a ſmall 
diſtance from the houſe, in a valley, in 
which are ſeveral pieces of water, too 
e in che old, formal ile . * | 


0 Share,” 2 297. 
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a little ſtream, which comes from Foun. 
fain's-abbey ; the hills on each ſide are co- 
vered with woods, in which are inter- 
ſperſed ſeveral temples and buildings, ſo 
placed as to form excellent points of view 
from the different walks, which are car- 
ried along the ſides and tops of the de- 
clivities. The late owner was at laſt 
enabled to make the place compleat by 
the addition of this abbey, which it was 
many years before he could obtain. It 
1 ſtands at the upper end of a vale, which 
g commences at the termination of the old 
gardens, and is finely wooded on each ſide; 
thro' this runs the ſtream, which at the 
turn of the hill is formed into a beautiful 
piece of water. Before this purchaſe was 
made, only an imperfect view of the ab- 
bey was catched from one of the ſeats, 
much interrupted by the trees, which ſtood 
immediately before it; theſe are now cleared 
away, ſo as to n a full w_ of the rage 
nificent . 
This celebrated abbey was ee in 
1132, by Thurſtan, Archbiſhop of York, 
for monks of the Ciſtercian order, and was 
built with ſtone taken from the rocks in 
the adjoining hill. Some yew. trees re- 
main in * wood, ſaid to have been 


planted 
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planted by the firſt monks. By degrees 
they obtained very large poſſeſſions, and 
had an amazing quantity of plate, cattle, 
&c. Juſt before the diſſolution, their plate 
at 46. 4d. per 02, was valued at above 700. 
they had 23 56 oxen, cos and calves; 1326 
ſheep ; 86 horſes, and 79 ſwine. Theit 
revenues amounted, according to Burton, 
to more than 11001. a year, at the diſſolu- 
tion. William Thun, or Tbinſte, the laſt 
abbot but one, was afterwards hanged at 
Tyburn, together with the abbot of Jer- 
vaux, or Joreval, and four others, who 
had been concerned in the inſurrection un- 
der Aſce, in Yorkſhire, called the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, one object * ne was a ele- 
ration of the abbies“. eb z 
This abbey, with . Was gies} 
to Sir Richard Greſham, who ſold it to Sir 
Stephen Proctor, whoſe daughter and heireſs 
carried it into the family of Meſſenger, of 
one of whoſe deſcendants it was lately 
bought by Mr. Aiflabie. The ruins are 
very conſiderable ; the walls of the church, 
a large and lofty tower, part of the cloiſters 
entire, and of the dormitory. over them, 
and of the kitchen and enen &c. Rill 


| 3 Willie: 5 dure Abies, v. 2. p. 271. 1 
8 „ remain. 
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remain. The ſtream runs under one and 
of the cloiſters; and is there arched over. 

The church and town of Ripon make 
A fine 4ermjnation of a view from the 
Parks cathy. 4 

About five tiles bee Studie, Mr. A 
vb made ſome walks, and erected ſome 
buildings in a ſequeſtered and moſt nd 
P! ace, called Hackfall. . 11 

A little rivulet, N riſes on Crevillo⸗ 
eee runs into a deep, woody glen, 
and. forms at the entrance three or four 
fmall pools, and in iſſuing out of them, 
makes ſo many. little caſcades, judiciouſyx 
varied in their forms. It then haſtens with 
precipitance to the river Bure, at the bot- 
tom of the dale, ruſhing over heaps of 
ſtones and pebbles which obſtruct its paſ- 
ſage, and make a multitude of falls, con- 
tinually differing in ſhape and fize. On 
the right riſes a very ſteep hill, covered 
with underwood to the top, thro'- which is 
a waterfall of conſiderable height; on the 
left, the walk is formed under a ſhade of 
lofty trees, growing on a Wert bank. At 
the bottom of this walk is a ſmall, plain 
building, called Fiſher's Hall (from the 
name of the gardener]; from. whence is a 


view 


11 


view of the river Eure, whoſe noiſe had 
been before heard, roaring over great heaps 
of ſtones, torn from the adjoining rocks in 
its fury, when ſwelled with rains. It runs 
here in a bend, round a point of high land 
on the oppoſite fide, clothed with a hanging 
wood from the brink to the water's edge, 
but is ſoon loſt between the woody hills. ©. 
Returning, back a little way, a path to 
the right leads thro' a fine wood of lofty 
trees, which reach from the top of the 
high, abrupt hill, then being on the left, 
to the river ſide. In ſome parts the wWOOd 
has been cleared, to vary the ground with 
ſpots of greenſward, leaving a few ſcat- 
tered trees. In one of theſe ſpots a ruſtic 
building is -placed, looking on a conſider- 
able water-fall, the top of which is hid 
by the over-hanging boughs; this runs 
into a baſon, in which a high, fountain 
plays out of a rock placed 1 in the middle. 
Keeping near the fide of the river, it ſhews 
itſelf in various views, the oppoſite. bank 
generally covered with wood, but in one 
place preſenting a lofty perpendicular” face 


This river runs to Hall but loſes its name a nee 
below Boroughbridge, at Ouſebeur . where the little brook | 
called Ou/e, runs into it, and gives name to its further 


| courſe. It receives in its track. the Swale, the Nid, the - 
Darwent, Kc. ; | 


| of, 


E 
of bare rock. The ſame ſort of rocks ap- 
pear in the hill on the left, the trees being 
thinned to ſhew them. Near the end of 
this walk, a flender rill drops from an 
impending bank, thro” the fem of a tree, 
into the river. N 

Turning now to the left, aſcend the hill | 
which overhangs the path you have fol- 
lowed, and from various ſtations have va- 


rious views of the river and country. The 
ſpire of Maſham church is a beautiful ob- 


ject from ſeveral places. The views of the 
country become more extenſive as the 


ground riſes, till coming to a building on 


the brink of a precipice, and on the higheſt 


part of the hill, a noble ſcenery opens. 
In the bottom ſeveral reaches of the river 
are ſeen at once; the hanging wood on its 
farther bank, a particular green meadow on 


its ſummit, farm-houſes, gentlemen's ſeats, 


cultivated land, the church of Tanfield, , 


with its bridge over the water, the churches. 


of Topcliffe, and 7. hirſe, York * Minſter, the 


whole bounded by Black Hambledon, and 


other hills in the horizon, on one of which 
the White Mare of We efton Chff”, or White 


Stone Chff, is vifible in a clear day, com- 


* A mark in a hill, like the White , in Brine, Y 
H Ae croſs, in Bucks, &c. 


poſe 
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poſe this beautiful landſcape. The build. 
ing which affords this proſpect, appears 
from different parts of the walk to be a 
ruin, but has two neat rooms in it, where, 
or in Fiſher's Hall, Mr. Aiflabie ſometimes 
dined, or indulged his friends with the li- 


berty of ſo doing, and for this * 
kitchens are built near. 


Proceeding onward, a new view opens 
of the principal water fall mentioned in the 
firſt walk, but it here appears to come 
from a much greater height, than it did 
when ſeen before, the upper part not be- 
ing viſible there. From hence you come 
to the place at which you firſt entered. 
From Hackfall it is three miles to a lit- 
tle town, called Maſbam, the market-place: 
of which is uncommonly ſpacious, built 
on three ſides, but the houſes ſo low and 
mean, that it has the appearance of a de- 
ſerted place. The church is at the end of 
the ſouth ſide, remarkably neat. In it is 
a very handſome monument for Sir Mar- 
maduke Wyvill, who died in 1617, and bis 
lady; he was deſcended from a co-heireſs 
of the Lords Scroope, of Maſham, one of 
whom was beheaded for a conſpiracy againſt 
Hen. 5. There is another good monument 


for Mr. Danby, to whoſe family the ma- 
196-048 5 nor 
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nor belongs, and whoſe ſeat is at Swinton, 


in the road to Maſbam. The great tythes 
are the property of Trinity W Came 


bridge. 


The manor of the olives of this 2 | 
was the endowment of a. prebend in the 
cathedral of York, and perhaps the richeſt 
in the kingdom. In 1534 it was valued 


at 136“. a year. In 1546 it was reſigned 


by Robert Peterſon, then prebendary, who 


conveyed it to Chancellor Wriottefly, and 


his heirs, and it has - been ever ſince a hy 


| fee . 


Mr. Dandy's 3 of the moors, 
which lie behind his houſe in immenſe 


tracts, is ſo obſervable, a nd. ſo worthy of 
imitation, that too much cannot be ſaid 
of it. He has a colliery, which employs 


many hands, and the cottages of the work- 
men are ſcattered about on the moors. 
Some years ago he gave leave to the cot- 
tagers to incloſe a field contiguous to their 
gardens, that they might, if induſtrious, 


raiſe their own corn. A, few examples 


had great effects, and no W] there is not a 


4 48. * 


collier without a little farm, from four to 


20 acres, on which he keeps a COW. or two, 


and raiſes corn. The hours of work! in the 


** 


8 Willis“ 5 Cath. V. 1. * 152.5. ns + f 201 | 
colliery 
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colliery are few, and leave ſufficient / time 
for the cultivation of this land. This 
ſcheme has introduced a ſpirit of induſtry, 
in lieu of the idleneſs which uſed to pre- 
yail after the work in the coal-pits was fi- 
niſhed for the day, and fixes the men, who 


before this, on the leaſt diſguſt, uſed to run 


from one colliery to another. 
Mr. Arthur Young mentions a moſt ex- 
traordinary inſtance of induſtry in one of 


theſe colliers, named Fames Crofts, who 


has reclaimed nine acres of moor, much 
incumbered with ſtone, the whole of which 
in the incloſure and cultivation, has been 
performed by his own hands, with the 
help of one Galloway ; for years he ſpent 
20 hours of the 24, in unremitted labor. 
Mr. Young was ſo ſtruck with the ſpirit of 


this poor man (who ſeems to have been 
unaccountably neglected by Mr. Danby, 


notwithſtanding his own turn for improve- 


ments) that he moſt humanely propoſed a 
ſubſcription to raiſe a ſum for enabling 
him to proceed in the improvement of a 


larger tract. What a loſs to the public, 
that ſach a genius for agriculture ſhould be 


ernpes, and wack want of a ſum, dere than | 


9 7 _ ; North T our, v. 2. p. 289. 
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is often ſpent in 1 the capital on 2. 8 ys 
1 : 
By the fide of the road, three miles bo 
fore coming to Middleham, are ſome re- 
mains of Joreval abbey. It was originally 

begun in 1145 by Peter de Quinciano, a 
monk of Savigny, of the Ciftercian order, 
in a different place, and was then called 
the abbey of Fors, Wenſfley-dale, and Cha- 
rity, and fometimes Joreval; but 11 years 
afterwards was removed hither, when it 
got the name of Foreval, i. e. Eureval, 
from the river Eure running near it. 
Adam Sodbury, the laſt abbot, was one of 
thoſe who were attainted in 1539*, pro- 
bably for having been concerned in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, which was ſtirred up 
by the clergy, as mentioned before. At the 
diſſolution it was valued at 4557. 10s. 5d. 
according to Speed, and 234. 18s. 5d. by 
Dugdale, and was granted to Matthew, Earl 
of Lenox, and Lady Margaret, his wife. 
It now belongs to the Earl of Ayleſbury, 
who has a large eſtate hereabouts. Stone 
coffins have been dug up in the burial 
grounds, and converted by the farmers into 
hog-troughs; in the coffins have been 
found cloth and ribbands, FRI their 


8 Cris, v. 3. p. 149. 
natural 
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natural colors. The walls have been pulled 
down to make farm-houſes and fences, and 
to repair the roads. 

At the foot of the right hand hill ſtands 
Damby, the ſeat of Mr. Scroope. 

Paſs a handſome bridge over the Cover, 
which runs out of Coverdale, and joins the 
Eure a little below. In this dale are ſome 
remnants. of - Coverham-abbey, or Priory, 
founded about the 14th Jobn by Ralph, 
ſon of Robert, Lord of Middlebam. He 
removed. hither ſome canons, of the Præ- 
nonſtratenſian order, from a houſe at Swane- 
by, founded by Helwiſia, his mother, daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Ranulph de Glanville, the 
famous chief juſtice, and he and ſeveral of 
his deſcendants were buried here. It was 
one of the leſſer abbies, ſurrendered 27 H. 8. 
having then in lands, &c. 207 J. 14s. 8d. a 
year, but reduced by penſions and expences 
to a clear income of 1601. 18s. 3d. In 
4 Philip and Mary, it was ſold by com- 
miſſioners of the crown to Humphry Orme. 
It ſtands on the north fide of the rapid 
brook of Cover, in the dale called from it 
Coverdale, and in a diſmal ſituation; not- 


withſtanding which, an owner of the name _ 


of Wray, erected from the ruins a dwel- 


CY Dugd. Bar. V. 1, p. 53, 292. 
ling 
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ling houſe adjoining to the ſpot. A few 
years ago two ſtatues, larger than the life, 
were dug up here, in the habit of knights 
templars, in a cumbent poſture, ornamented 
with foliage and erg bur of moſt rude 


workmanſhip. e 


From the bridge, having the Eure on the 
right, ſee the lofty fragments of Midule- 
ham-caſtle, overlooking the town, Large 
pieces of the walls have fallen down, and 
the mortar ſeems leſs durable than it is ge- 
nerally found in thoſe ancient buildings, 
Alan the 2d, Earl of Brittany and Rich- 
mund, gave this and other manors to Ri- 
bald, his younger brother, who poſſeſſed it 
at the time of the conqueror's ſurvey. Ro- 
Bert, his grandſon, erected this caſtle about 
the year 1190. On his death, in the $4th 
of Hen. 3. it deſcended, with the foreſt of 
Coverdale, to Mary, one of his — 2 | 


who had married Robert de Nevill*, 
whoſe family it continued till ſeizelt 5 


Eg. 4. who had been impriſoned here un- 
der the care of the Archbiſhop of York, 
brother to the great Earl of Warwick, but 
made his eſcape, either by the eareleſſneſs 
or defign of his keeper; if it was the 


8 Groſe. | hk Date. Bar. Fs. 1. p. 52, 53. 
i Ibid. p. 306. Fw 


| latter P 
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latter, the king made him a very ill return; 
when a few years afterwards, under pre- 
tence of viſiting: him at his ſeat at The 
More, or Mote, in Hertfordſhire, he ſeized 
all the plate which the archbiſhop had got 
there of his own, and had borrowed of 
others, in order to entertain him the more 
magnificently. Still worſe, he kept him 


in priſon at Calazs four years, in which 
time he was ſo ill-uſed, that he died ſoon 


after being releaſed. The outer et Was 
built or rebuilt by one of the Newills *. 


The only ſon of Richard 3. died young 
at this caſtle, and from that time it is not 


mentioned in hiſtory. The late Earl of 


Holderneſſe was conſtable of it, as his fa- 
mily had long been; but in the beginning 
of the laſt 1 it was e by Sir 


Henry Lindley”. 


From hence is a fine view. 0 the! FEY 


with the winding river, the villages and 


woods, and over them it extends to a great 


diſtance towards the eaſt. The entrance 


was on the north fide; next the town; ſome 


part of a moat appears on the ſouth and 
eaſt ſides. At a little diſtance on the ſouth 


fide are two artificial mounts, midway be- 


* Leland, Itin. v. 1. p. 76. Greſe. 


. 
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tween which and the caſtle, is a remarkably 


diftin& and loud echo *. 


The town of Midalebam ſtands on highs 
ground, overlooking the beautiful valley 


called Wenſley-dale, from a village in it of 


that name, the church of which Lord 


Scroope had a licence to make collegiate in 


the 1 Hen. 4. but it does not appear that 


he carried his deſign into execution. The 


dale is of conſiderable width, lying be- 


tween two hills, adorned with ſeveral vil- 


lages, and is watered by the river Eure, 


which runs through it with many wind- 


ings. From Middlebam the paſſage over 


the river is by a ford; but after rains you 
muſt return as far as Coverbridge, or go up 


28 high as W. enſley but to ſee the moſt of 
the vale, the way is to go by Cover-bridge, 


and thro' the villages of Spenythorne, Arm- 


by, Leyburn, and Wenſley. The meandring 
of the river thro' the moſt verdant paſtures, 


whoſe hedges are filled with trees, the 


ſcattered villages, the hanging woods, the 
contraſt of the bare hill- tops, form all to- 


gether a moſt captivating ſcene. From a 


ridge of rock above Leyburn, the whole is 
viewed to great advantage. At Armby is 


n= Groſe, 


a fall | 


* . 
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8 fall of water, which after rain is cohſi-/ 


derable. 


In Wenſfley church is a curiouſly carved 
pew, brought from the monaſtery of St. 
Agatha, near Richmond; which formerly 
| belonged to the Lords Scroop, of Bolton: 
On this 1s ſtill legible the name of Henry 
Lord Scroop, carved on the wood, in text- 


hand; with othet es now much 


brak enn ! 


In the middle: of the dale ſtands Beben 
hall, and at ſome diſtahce, under a fine 


grove, Bolton-caſtle. The preſent houſe 


was built by Charles, Marquis of Win- 


chefler; created Duke of Bolton by Vill. 3. 


He was a man of the moſt extraordinary 


diſpoſition; ſometimes he would not ſpeak 


for weeks together, at others he would not 


open his mouth till ſuch an hour of the 


day, when he thought the air was pure“. 


torch-light in France, to amuſe the king 


of Denmark when' there, but it was. not a 
hovelty, having been practiſed by this 


gentleman. But with all theſe oddities he 


was a man of deep policy, and played his 


cards with great art in the difficult times 
of Charles 2. een and Milliam. hav 


A Greſe. | 
4 Burnett's hiſtory of Grow time, ſab anno WOO 
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A pillar on the hill, which fronts the 
houſe, commemorates the gratitude of a 
former owner, who buried under it a race- 
horſe, by whoſe ſpeed he recovered the 
eſtate, which his deſtruQtive paſſion for 
gaming had once loſt. It may ſerve as a 
uſeful memento. 5 

By marriage of a natural daughter of 
Emanuel, Lord Scroope, (created by Cha. 1. 
Earl of Sunderland, who had no legitimate 
iſſue) this eſtate came to an anceſtor of the 
preſent owner. In the houſe are a few 
portraits of that family; amongſt them is 
one of Henry, Lord Scroope, one of thoſe 


noblemen who ſigned the famous letter to 
the pope, threatening that if he did not 
permit the divorce between Hen. 8. and 
Queen Catherine, they would reject his 
ſupremacy. The eſtate round this manſion 
is very conſiderable, with many lead mines 
in it, from which the duke receives one 


fifth of the ſmelted lead, and has no farther 
trouble than to carry it to market. 
Bolton-caftle was built by Richard, Lord 


Scroope, the honeſt and ſpirited. chancellor 


of Richard 2. but whoſe anceſtors had an 


eſtate here at leaſt as early as 24 E. 1, 


Leland ſays, it was 18 years in building, 
and the coſt, 1000 marks a year, which 


makes 12,000/, He ſays that the timber 


uſed 
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uſed about .it was moſtly fetched from the 
foreſt of Engleby, in Cumberland, by re- 
lays of ox teams placed on the road. He 
mentions chimneys made in the fide of the 
walls for conveyance of the ſmoke, as a 
thing he had not been accuſtomed to ſee ®. 
He alſo mentions an aſtronomical clock be- 
ing here. 

The caſtle is 1 of a quadrilateral A881 
the greateſt length being from north to 
ſouth, but no two of its ſides equal; the 
ſouth is 184 feet, the oppoſite 187, the 
weſt 131, and the eaſt 125. It has four 
right lined towers, one at each angle, but 
neither their faces nor flanks are equal; 
each of the former meaſuring on the north 
and ſouth ſides 47 feet and an half, and on 
the eaſt and weſt only 35 feet and an half: 
the latter vary from ſeven feet and an half 
to ſix feet. In the centre between the 
two towers, both on the north and ſouth 
ſides, is a large projecting right-angled 
buttreſs or turrett; that on the north ſide 
is 15 feet in front, its weſt ſide 14, its 
eaſt 16; on the ſouth fide the front is 12 
feet, its eaſt nine, its weſt „ 


Mr. King, i in deſcribing the very ancient ale of Con- 
niſborough, in Yorkſbire, which he attributes to the Saxons, 
mentions a chimney formed in the wall which muſt have 
been co-eval with the building. 


U3 . oi 
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The grand entrance was in the eaſt cur- 
tain, near the ſouthermoſt tower; there 
were three other doors, one on the north, 
two on the weſt ſide. The walls are 7e 
feet thick, 97 high. It was lighted by 
ſeveral ſtages of windows. Fhe chief lodg- 
ing rooms were in the towers. The eaſt 
and north ſides are moſtly in ruins, the 
weſt part is in good repzir. One of the 
towers, which was the principal object of 
attack in the civil wars, fell down in the 
night f in November 1761.” 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was confined bete 
under the care of Lord Scroope in 1568, 
but was ſoon removed to Tutbury caſtle i in 
Staſfordſpire. Her chamber is ſhewyn. 
In the civil wars this caſtle was gal- 
lantly defended for the king by Col: Scroope, 
but at length ſurrendered | on honorable 
terms. 

In this pariſh lived TY angular inte 
of longevity Henry Jenkins, who died De- 
cember 8, 1670, aged 169 years. After he 
was more than 100 years old he uſed to 
ſwim in the rivers, and was called upon as 
an evidence to a fact of 140 years paſt. 


P Theſe READ IKE = are taken from Mr. Groſe”s very 


elegant work, to which I am | indebted for much informä- 
tion. 33 7 8 4 s 
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He was once a butler to Lord ' Conyers, 
after that a fiſherman, and at laſt a beggar. 
In the road from hence to Aferigg and 
Richmond, are the falls of the river Eure, 
called Atte-ſcarre (from the rocks between 
which the river runs) corruptly Ay/garth 
Force, or The Force, which are leſs known 
than they deſerve to be, and which, in- 
deed, exceed any expectation that can well 
be formed of them, and any deſcription 
which I can give. 775 

Croſs the river at Bolton-hall, and the 
right hand road leads to a ſmall public- 
houſe near Ay/gerth church ; here the 
horſes may be lett. Go down a ſharp de- 
ſcent. to the bridge, turn on the right, and 
ſoon quitting the high road, go on the 

right again, thro' a little wood, and over 

three or four fields, by a blind. path, to 
the bank from whence the principal fall is 
ſeen. 

The romantic F of the handſome 
church of Ayſgarth, on an eminence, ſo- 
litarily overlooking theſe cataracts (ſays the 
ingenious Mr. Maude, chief agent to the 
Duke of Bolton here) the decency of the 

ſtructure within and without, its perfect re- 
tirement, the rural church-yard, the dying 


ſounds of water amidſt woods and rocks, 


: wildly intermixed with the variety and 
U 4. magni- | 
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magnitude of the ſurrounding hills, concur 
to render this ſcene at once awful and pictu- 
reſque, in a very high degree. 
The falls that are above the bridge, are 
ſeen on deſcending to it, but are ſeen to 
greater advantage on the return. You there 
view them thro' a ſpacious light arch, which 
preſents the river at every ſtep in variety of 
forms. On the left is the ſteeple, gg 
from a copſe. 

From the bridge the water falls near half | 
a mile, upon a ſurface of ſtone, in ſome. 
places quite ſmooth, in others worn into 
great cavities, and incloſed by bold and 
ſhrubbed cliffs; in others it is interrupted 
by huge maſſes of rock ſtanding upright in 
the middle of the current. It is every 
where changing its face, and exhibits ſome 
grand ſpecimens before it comes to the 
chief deſcent, called The Force. 13 
The whole river, which is of conſider- 
able breadth, here pours down a ledge of 


irregular broken rock, and falling to a 


great depth, boils up in - ſheets of white 
foam, and is ſome time before it can re- 
cover itſelf ſufficiently to purſue its courſe, 


which it does at laſt with great rapidity. 


No words can do juſtice to the grandeur of 
this ſcene, which was ſaid by Dr. Pococte 


to ren that of the Cataracts of the Nile, 
nor 


( 92 1 

nor is it much leſs difficult for the pencil 
to deſcribe it; I do not think that the very 
accurate and Judicious Mr. Pennant (ex- 
cellent as his plates in general are) ſhews 
half its magnificence. | 
The bridge has on it the date of 1539. 
which is probably a ſtone of the old bridge, 
the preſent one ſeeming of much later date. 
Returning back to the bridge you have a 
full view of the falls above it, as mentioned 
before, and here-your horſes may meet you, 
for if you go to the public-houſe you muſt 
return and croſs the river again to go 0 
Aferigg. 

his place is in a bottom, aud 5 a ths 
or two before coming to the deſcent of the 
hill, the road runs along the edge of a ſteep. 
declivity on the left, guarded by a ſtone 
wall. On the ſide of this bank is an old 
houſe of Mr. Weddell, called Nappa-hall, 
which he has quitted for Newby, near 
Ripon. This was formerly the ſeat of the 
Medcalfs, fo numerous a family, that 
Camden ſays Sir Chriſtopher Medcalf, the 
chief of them, went with 300 horſe, all 
of his family and name, and in the ſais © 
habit, to receive the ne of aſſize, and 
nan * to 77 . 
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2 When here, I ought to have gone to 
7 Richmond, a few miles off, a town delight- 
# fully fituated on the Swale, where is a caſtle 
C built by Alan, Earl of Bretagne, nephew of 
4 William the Conqueror. The late Earl of 
4 Holderneſſe had: a ſeat here, which he ſold 
4 to Laurence Dundaſi, who, by that and a 
3 ſubſequent purchaſe, obtained the een 
4 tation of the borough. 

1 Aſerigg is a ſmall town, with auc 
F accammodation at the George. The inha- 
5 bitants are employed in knitting ſtockings, 
i of which they make great quantities, 

k In this neighbourhood are ſome remark- 
Rv able water-falls, two of which, called Mill 
7 Gill, and Whitfield Gill, are within an eaſy 
4 walk from the town. Another called Har. 
4 drow-force or foſs, is five miles off, D 
1 The courſe of a ſmall ſtream leads up a 
F meadow to Mill Gill, where the water has 
it forced a paſſage of two or three yards in 
width, through the rocks, and falls down 
4 perpendicularly about 16 yards: ſeen from 
4 below, it has a conſiderable effect, the rock 
q appearing to have been nn mae to 
a give it way. 

1 Higher up the ſame ſtream, is Whit: 
I field Gill, where the ſtream coming to the 
; £008: pf a rock, has a fall of 22 yards; but 
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this can only be ſeen from the high ground, 

the bottom being ſcarcely, if at all, acceſ” 
fible. 

From the hill above this place, the river 
Bain i is ſeen running from Semerewater, by 
A little village, called Bainbriage, into the 
Eure. This piece of water is about a mile 
ſquare, and lies about three or four miles 
from Aſerigg. At the junction of theſe two 
ſtreams, there was a Roman garriſon; and 
upon the hill (which they call Burgh) are 
the ground-works of an old fortification, 
about five acres in compaſs ; and under it, 

to the caſt, the tracks of many houſes were 
viſible in Camden time. He found there a 
fragment of a Roman inſcription, in a very 
fair character, with a winged victory ſup- 
porting it ; from which he conjectures, that 
the fort was formerly called Bracchium, 
which had been made of turf, but was then 
built of ſtone and mortar ; and that the 
öth cohort of the Nervii was garriſoned 
here. They alſo ſeem to have had a ſum- 
mer camp on that high hill, bard by, which 
is called Ethelbury. A ſtatue of Aurelius 
Commodus, the emperor, was dug up here 
(in Camder's time) in the habit of Hercules, 
his right. hand armed with a en | At 


„ | 


J Cand, v. 2. p. 118, | 
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Giggleſwick, a mile from Settle, is a well, 
which ebbs and flows much oftener than 
that at Tidwell. In this neighbourhood, 
are ſeveral remarkable caves, of which we 
had ſuch imperfect information, or rather 
hints only, that we did not viſit them. A 
full account of them, has been lately given | 
in a pamphlet, called * A Tour to the 
Caves,” to which I muſt refer for a parti- 
cular deſcription ; but ſhall juſt mention 
the names of ſome. The route ſeems to be 
from Aferigg to Ingleton, between which 
places, is Hurtlepot, a round deep hole, 30 
or 40 yards diameter, and as much in depth, 
to the ſurface of a deep black water; Gin- 
glepot ; and Weathercoat Cave, in which is 
a ſubterranean cataract. Three miles be- 
fore coming to Ingleton, a few yards out of 
the road, on the right, the river Feate or 
Greta, guſhes out of ſeyeral fountains, all 
within twenty or thirty yards of each other, 
having run about two miles under ground, 
though making its appearance in two or 
three places within that diſtance. Near 
Ingleton, is Yordas-cove, in the Yale of 
King ſdale. | 
 Ingleborough i is à very lofty hill, the name 
of which is derived from the: Saxon, and 
ſignifies a rocky hill fire ation ; on the top, 
1 215 was 
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was a beacon, erected by the Roman garriſon 
at Overborough, five miles diſtant, and was 
extremely well adapted to that purpoſe, 


being itſelf ſeen at great diſtances, and com- 


manding a view of many other hill-tops. 
It is a mile in height, 3987 yards above the 
level of the ſea, the baſe near 20 miles in 


circumference. The aſcent is at the be- 


ginning even and gradual, but becomes, 
by degrees, more rugged and perpendi- 
cular, and is at laſt ſo ſteep, that it is 
with difficulty you get up, and it is only in 
ſome places that you can do it at all. The 
top is level, almoſt a mile in circumference, 
having the ruins of a wall round it, and of 
the beacon. On this ſpot races have been 


run; but the rock is ſo ſcantily covered 


with earth, that little graſs grows on it. 
From hence there is a moſt unbounded 
proſpect'. Near the top, on the eaſt fide, 


is a ſtratum of ſtone, like the Derbyſhire 


marble, full of entrochi ; white ſea ſhells 
are found in the black and brown marble, 
which is dug here*. A number of ſprings 
riſe on the ſides of this hill, ſome near the 


ſimmit, which fall into holes or chaſms 


when they come to the limeſtone, and paſ- 
ſing under ground ſome way, burſt out again 

Gent, Mag. 1761. p. 127, 148. Tour to the Caves. 
| 1 . towards | 
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towards the baſe. Some of theſe caverns 
may be deſcended, and the paſſage purſued 
to a great diſtance 3 ſome of them are dry, 
others having a continual run of water, ſach 
as Blackfide Cove, Sir Willtam's Cove, At- 
kinſon's Chamber, &c. Jobnſons Facket- 


hole reſembles a funnel in ſhape, and is vety 
deep; a ſtone thrown into it makes a 


rumbling noiſe, and may be heard a conſi- 
derable time. There is another called 
Gaper-Gill, into which a ftream falls, and 
after a ſubterraneous paflage of upwards of 
a mile, breaks out again near Clapham, and 
at laſt joins the Lon or Lune, which runs 


by Lancaſter. Towards the foot of the 
hill is Double Cave, fomething like that of 


Weathercoat, In a paſture, called the 
Sleights, near the turnpike road, are two 
large heaps of ſmall round ſtones, a quarter 
of a mile from each other, called by the 
country people, the Hurders ; the ſtones in 
the neighbourhood are limeftone, but theſe 


are ſandy, gritty ſtones *; they are thrown 


promifcuoutly together, without appearance 
of workmanſhip, and yet cannot be ſuppoſed 


the work of nature. One of theſe heaps is 
_ computed to contain 400 of this country 


cart loads; and there are other heaps of the 


Gent. Mag. 1761. p. 127. Four to the Caves. 
fd Ons 
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ſame ſort up and down the country. kf Near 


Chapel in Dale, are Catknot-hole, and Green- 


de- cave; the latter at the bottom of a hill; 


called  hemfide, near the road from Winter- 


ſeales to the dale of Dent. A little way 


from the village of Seſſde, and two miles 


from Gearſtones, is a deep hole, called 
Alumn-pot. The high hill of Penegent is 
not far from the little town of Horton, 


above which is a groteſque amphitheatre of 
rock, called Dovgill. ſcar. A mile or two 


off, on the baſe of Penegent, are Hulpit, and 
Huntpit=holes, each having a ſtream (or 


beck) running through it; and what is moſt 


extraordinary, theſe brooks croſs each other 
under ground, without mixing waters, the 


bed of one being on a ſtratum above the 
other; this was diſcovered by the muddy 
water after a ſheep-waſhing, going down 


one paſſage, and the huſks of oats which 


were ſent down the other. They emerge, 
one at Dowgill-ſcar, the other at Branjil- 


Head. Near Settle, is Giggle efwick-ſcar, and 
the ebbing well; and from hence you may 
go to Malham. This well, at Settle, ebbs 


and flows four or five times in an hour, to 


the heighth of near ſix inches. It riſes at 
the bottom of a prodigious ledge of rocks; 


Gent. Mag. 1761. p. 128. | 
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runs with a plentiful ſtream; is incloſed in 
a quadrangle of ſtone flags, of about two 


feet ſquare ; and had formerly proper out- 


lets for the current, to enable the ſpectator 


to diſtinguiſh the degrees of its riſe and fall 


with more exactneſs *. 


On the tops of the hills 8 fires 
are lighted on (I think) the firſt day of Au- 
guſt, the remains of a cuſtom, the origin of 
which is now unknown. Me Bs 
We, however, for want of this koi 
tion, returned to Ayſgarth, and went 
through B:i/hops-dale to Kettlewell. This 


dale is a narrow valley between two lofty 


hills, with till leſs of the chearing influence 
of the ſun, than Wenſtey- dale can boaſt; fo 


little, indeed, that they do not attempt to 
raiſe corn; but their incloſures are fine 


Init 


paſture, and they breed many cattle. 
are two hamlets, called Thoroby and New- 


biggen, both in Ay/zarth pariſh, e at 


a good diſtance from the church. 


Mr. Maude mentions a fall of water, in a 
deep wood, at Heaning, (a houſe belonging 


to Miſs Harriſon) in this dale, about two 


miles from Ayſgartb church, and in the 


road; this we ſearched for to no purpoſe, nor 
could we get any information from the eoun- 


* Gent, Mag. 1760. p. 315. 595 
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try people. There is a ſmall ſtream run- 
ning down a deep woody glen, but it is fo 
overgrown, that it is not poſſible to follow 
the water; and the preciſe ſituation not be- 
ing deſcribed, it may be eaſily miſſed. 
That gentleman ſlightly mentions ano- 
ther fall in Biſhop's-dale, called Foſs Gill, 
which deſerves more particular notice. 
Near the upper end of the dale, after crofl- 
ing -a ſmall brook, with a farm-houſe on 
the right, a fine ſheet of clear water is ſeen 
pouring down the right hand hill over a 
rock, between a few hanging trees; looking 
farther up, other falls are ſeen above it, and 
on examination, it is found to come from 
the top of the hill, which is near a mile 
high, in ſeveral breaks : that firſt ſeen, is 
about 3o yards; and one above it, 40. To 
ſee this in the beſt way, leave the horſes at 
the farm-houſe, which is juſt paſſed, and 
walk acroſs the meadows to the foot of the 
fall, and from thence climb to the upper 
ones. It will well repay the pains. 
At the end of Biſhop's-dale, come out on 
a wild dreary moor, and aſcend a very long, 
ſteep hill, on the top of which are ſome 
black and diſmal peat mores ; the deſcent i is 
as ſteep into Wharfedale, at a village called 


| Buckden, A road from this * to Aſerigg, 
a  acrols 
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acroſs the moors, is begun, which will be 
much nearer, but will not make amends to 
the traveller who ſeeks amuſement, for the 
loſs of the ride by Ayſgarth and Biſhop! _ 
dale. Wharf-dale, is ſo called from the 
river Wharfe, which riſes in the mountains 
above, and 1s here only a ſmall ſtream, but 
widens as it proceeds; and, after a courſe of 
50 miles, falls into the Ouſe, near Tadcaſter. 
Kettlewell is a little town in this dale, 
leading into the wild mountainous part of 
Yorkſhire called Craven, and has ſome 
ſmall inns. Walter Grey, Archbiſhop of 

Dork, (temp. John) was owner of a moiety 
of the manor, and from him, it deſcended 
to the Lords Grey, of Rotberfieldl. In 
6 Hen. 4. it was part of the eſtate of Ralph 
Nevill, Earl of Weſtmoreland, who had a 
grant of free warren in his lordſhip of Ket- 
_ tlewell, with liberty to impark zoo acres of 
land there; and ſoon after, he had a grant 
of free chaſe in all his demeſne lands at this 
pee. | 
In 1686, the inhabitants of this place a 
Starbottom, a village in the road to it, were 
almoſt drowned by a ſudden and violent 
flood. The rain poured down from the 
Hill, with ſuch violence, for an hour and. 


Y Dugd, Bar. v. 1. p. 723. | 4 Ibid, V. I. p. 298. ; 
: | half, 
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half, (the hill on the ſide opening and caſt- 
ing up water into the air, to a great heighth) 
that it demoliſhed ſeveral houſes, and en- 
tirely carried away the ſtones with which 
they were built, filling up the meadows 
with them and gravel*. 

From hence, the road to Molln (pro- 
nounced Maum) has the river on the left, 
and a high range of rocky hill on the right. 
At about three miles, 1s a very lofty crag, 
hanging, as it were, over the road; it is 
called Kilſoe-crag, (ſpelt Kilnſay) from the 
village of that name juſt beyond. | 
At this village, in order to have the ride | 
over the hills, and to go directly to a large 
piece of water, called Malham-tarn, leave the 
road, turning out of it in the village on the 
right; after paſſing\through two gates, come 
to an incloſed paſture, where an old direc- 
tion- poſt has loſt its inſcription, and going 
in at the gate, leave the more beaten track, 
and croſs the field, towards the ſteep ſide of 
a hill, on the right, where a piece of gra- 
velly road goes ſtrait up, and 1s very viſible 
at ſome diſtance. Purſuing this, and a 
track which, though little uſed, is eaſily to 
be diſtinguiſhed, and runs in W a rai ght 
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line crofſing ſeveral large inclofures di- 
vided by ſtone walls, you come to the water. 
This ride is truly wild and romantic ; nature 
here ſits in ſolitary grandeur on the hills, 
which are lofty, green to the top, and riſe 
in irregular heaps on all hands, in their 
primzval ſtate of paſture, without the leaſt 
appearance of a plough, or habitation, for 
many miles. In the ſummer they afford 
good keep for cattle, great numbers of 
which are taken in to feed from April or 
May to Michaelmas, when the owners ge- 
nerally chooſe to take them away. The 
paſturage of a horſe for that time, is 14s; 
a cow, 75. ; a ſheep, 1s. 6d. Many of theſe 
paſtures, which are of great extent, have 
been lately divided by ſtone walls, of about 
two yards high, one yard wide at the bot- 
tom, leſſening to a foot at the top. A man 
can make about ſeven yards, in length, of 
this in a day, and is paid from 20d. to 25. 
The ſtones brought and lard down for him, 
coſt about 7s. more. 
The Tarn has nothing beautiful in its 
ſhape or borders, being. bare of trees, and 
every thing elſe to ornament it, except two 
or three ſmall houſes on the farther extre- 
mity, but there is a very particular circum- 
Nance attending it; at one corner it runs out 
| in 
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in a ſmall ſtream, the only outlet from it, 
which, in a very ſhort ſpace, ruſhes in full 
current into a heap of looſe ſtones, and is 
there loſt. At the diſtance of a mile it 
iſſues out again, at the foot of a ſtupendous 
rock, 200 yards high, called Maum-cove. 

The road to Maum is nearly in a ſtraight 
line (inclining to the left) from this in- 
gulph, your back being to the water ; but 
the Cove is not ſeen from the road, though 
it is very near it. From the village, follow- 
ing the ſtream upwards, you come to the 
magnificent front of it, which is ſomething 
in the form of an amphitheatre, almoſt 
plain, but has two or three ledges, like 
galleries, along the face of it, wide enough, 
for one who has a ſtrong head, to walk on 
with ſafety. At the foot of it, a current of 
water iſſues out, which is probably the 
ſame as is loſt near the Tarn; but, in 
floods, the ſubterranean paſſage is not able 
to give vent to all the water; and, it is ſaid, 
that a cataract then Nau down a 
ton of the rock v. 1 
But this is not the only object of atten- 
tion which Maum has to prefent. A little 


We | Tour to the ee p. 33. This F calls the heighth | 
one hundred yards ; ; we were wald on the 0 that it is two | 
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mile from the village, in the dire& road 
from Kettliwell, is a ſmall dale called 
Gordale, hemmed in with rocks. Through 
this runs a ſtream, the water of which is 
very clear, but paſling over a bed of yellow 


earth of the colour of ochre, it tinges the 


ſtones with a deep yellow : this is thought 


to be a marly earth, but, unfortunately, is 
ſo ſituated, as not to be come at for the 
purpoſes of huſbandry. Following the 


current you are led into a corner where the 
rocks hang over on each hand, in terrific 


- majeſty ; and from about half way up, the 


ſtream falls over great fragments of them. 


Going up as far as is practicable, the water 
is ſeen guſhing out through the ſtone from 


a greater heighth. This is a little ſtream 
which was croſſed in going over the hills to 


the Tarn, and is ingulfed at a ſmall diſtance 


from this place, where it broke out, after 
a great thunder - ſtorm, | about the year 


1733. 


The ſtone of the hills about 1 k 
burnt into lime, of which fix pecks, each 


containing 16 quarts, are delivered at the 
kiln mouth for 7d. It takes up a week in 


burning, and when it begins to be calcined, 
the loweſt ſtratum is drawn out at the 
mouth, and more ſtone and coal put in at 


the top. 


Proc 


pF. aus þ 
From Maum, where little accommoda- 
tion can, be had, a few miles bring the 
traveller into. the great road leading from 
Settle to Skipton, at which laſt place is a 
very, good inn called the Black Horſe. 
Nearly where theſe roads meet, is the pre- 
ſent extent of the canal from Leeds to Li- 
verpool, on the Yorkſhire fide. They began 
at the Liverpool end at the fame time, but it 
wants 50. miles of meeting. This is another 
of thoſe great undertakings, which reflect 
ſo much honour on the preſent age, and will 
remain a laſting monument of {kill and opu- 
lence. The extent will be more than 100 
miles, 41 in Yorkſhire, and 65 in Lanca- 
ſhire ; paſſing through a country abounding, 
in one part with limeſtone, in another 
with coal; which will, by this means, be 
exchanged with great mutual advantage. 
At Skrpron, the caſtle ſtands at the upper 
end of the principal ſtreet, and, with a con- 
fiderable eſtate, belongs to the Earl of 
Manet, as heir of the very ancient family 
of Ci Ford. The entrance is by a gate-way, 
and the whole is fitted up in the ſtile of a 
caſtle, though little of the old one remains. 
It was originally built by Robert de Romely, 
lord of the honour of Skipton, and paſſing 
i $4 by 
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by females through ſeveral families, the 
honour and caſtle were granted, in 1309, to 
Robert de Chfford, a Herefordſhire baron. 
Hen. Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, defended 
it gallantly for Hen. 8. (with whom he had 
been brought up, and by whom he was 
much beloved) in the great Yorkſhire rebel- 
lion under Afe, though he was deſerted 
by 500 gentlemen, whom he had retained 
at his coſt'. In 1648, it was diſmantled 
by the parliament, becauſe it had been held 
by a loyal garriſon ; after*which, it was re- 
paired, in its preſent form, by that very 
extraordinary lady, Anne, Counteſs of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, ſole heireſs of the 
Chiffords, At the farther end, is an octagon 
room on the ground floor, and another of 
the ſame ſhape over it: the tapeſtry is very 

ſingular, repreſenting the puniſhment of 
different vices. In one of the apartments is 
a curious picture, in ſhape of a ſkreen of 
three folds, with the genealogy and hiſtory 
of the Clifords, of which I ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe the following account, from 
Mr. Pennant's very valuable work. 
In the centre, is the lea George 
[L Ct Ford, Earl of Cumberland, the hero of 
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„ the reign of Elizabeth; and his lady, 


Margaret Ruſſell, daughter of Francis, 


« ſecond Earl of Bedford. He is dreſſed in 
«© armour, ſpotted with ſtars of gold, but 
much of it is concealed by a veſt and 


6 ſkirt reaching to his knees; ; his helmet 


« and gauntlet, lying on the floor, are 
«+ ſtudded in like manner. He was born 


« in 1558, and by the death of his father, 


fell under the guardianſhip of his royal 


% miſtreſs, who placed him under the tui- 
tion of Whitgift, afterwards archbiſhop - 


of Canterbury. He applied himſelf to 
mathematics; but ſoon after leaving col- 
“ lege, he felt the ſpirit of his warlike an- 


*« of his life, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by deeds 
of arms, honourable to himſelf*, and of 
ule to his country, in not fewer than 
22. voyages againſt Philip II. who felt 
the effects of his proweſs againſt the 


At an 1 1 one of his 3 the 1 


perhaps deſignedly, dropped one of her gloves. His lord- 
ip took it up, and preſented it to her: ſhe graciouſly de- 
fired him to keep it as a mark of her eſteem, 'Thus grati- 
fying his ambition, with a reward that ſuited her avarice. 


He adorned it with diamonds, and wore it in the front of his 


high-crowned hat, on days of tournaments, This is ex- 
preſſed in the fine print of 1 by Robert White. 


60 America. 


ceſtors riſe within him ; and for the reſt 


invincible armada, againſt his European 
dominions, and his more diſtant ones in 
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America. He was always ſuaceſaful 


againſt the enemy, but often ſuffered 


great hardſhips by ſtorms, diſeaſes, and 
famine. The wealth which he acquired, 
was devoted to the ſervice of the ſtate; 
for he ſpent, not only the acquiſition of 
his voyages, but much of his paternal 


fortune in building ſhips; and much alſo 


he diſſipated by his love* of horſe-races, 
tournaments, and every expenſive diver- 
fion. Queen Eliz. appointed him her 


champion in all her tilting matches, 


from the 433d year of her-reign; and in 


all thoſe exerciſes of tiltings, turnings, 
and courſes of the field, he excelled all 
the nobility of his time. His magnifi- 
cent armour, worn on thoſe occaſions, 


| (adorned with roſes and fleurs de lis) is 


cc 


actually preſerved at Appleby caſtle, where 
is, beſides, a copy of this picture. In 


© the courſe of the life of ſoldier, ſailor, 
and courtier, he fell into the licentiouſ- 
_ neſs, ſometimes incident to the profeſ- 


fions ; but, as the inſcription on the 
picture imports, the effects of his early 
education. were then felt, for he died. pe- 
nitently, willingly, and chriſtianly. 
« His lady ſtands by him, in a purple 
gown and white PEKUbOhs, embroidered 
« with 
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with gold. She pathetically extends one 
hand to two beautiful boys, as if in the 


action of diſſuading her lord from ſuch 


dangerous voyages, when more intereſt- 
ing and tender claims urged the pre- 
ſence of a parent. How muſt he have 
been affected by his refuſal, when he 
found that he had loſt both on his return 
from two of his expeditions, if the heart 
of a hero does not too often diveſt itſelf 
of the tender ſenſations l 


The letters of this lady are extant in 


MS, and alſo her diary; ſhe unfortunately 
marries without liking, and meets with 
the ſame return, She complains greatly 


of the coolneſs of her lord, and his neg- 


le& of his daughter Anne Cliſford; and 
endured great poverty, of which ſhe 
writes in a moſt moving ſtrain, to 


| James I. to ſeveral great perſons, and to 


the earl himſelf. All her letters are 
humble, ſuppliant, and pathetic; yet the 
earl was ſaid to have parted with her, on 
account of her high ſpirit. 


„Above the two principal figures, are 


Ti 


cc 


66 


0 


the heads of two fiſters of the earl, Anne, 
Counteſs of Warwick, and Elizabeth, 
Counteſs of Bath; and two, the ſiſters of 
the counteſs, Frances, married to Philip, 

“Lord 


400-9 
„ Lord Wharton ; and Margaret, Counteſs 
* of Derby. Beneath each is a long in- 
« ſcription. The ſeveral inſcriptions were 
F compoſed by Anne Clifford, with the aſ- 
. « ſiſtance of Judge Hales, who peruſed and 
| * methodized for her the reds papers 
e and evidences. 

«© The two fide leaves, ſhew the portrait 
© of her celebrated daughter, Anne Chf- 
* ford, afterwards Counteſs of Dorſet, 
«© Pembroke, and Montgomery; the moſt 
«© eminent perſon of her age for intellectual 
* accompliſhments, for ſpirit, magnifi- 
© cence, and deeds of benevolence. Both 
c theſe paintings are full lengths: the one 
ce repreſents her at the age of 13 ſtanding 
in her ſtudy, dreſſed in white, embroi- 
% dered with flowers, her head adorned 
« with great pearls. One hand is on a 
«© muſic-book, her lute lies by her. The 
e books inform us of the faſhionable courſe 

of reading among people of rank in her 
OP, days. 1 perceived among them, Eu ſe- 

« bius, St. Auguſtine, Sir Philip Sidney's 

« Arcadia, Godfrey of Bologne, the French 

„Academy, Camden, Ortelius, Agrippa on 

„the vanity of the occult ſciences, &c. 
«© &c. Above are the heads of Mr. Sa- 

&« muct Daniel, her tutor, and Mrs. Anne 

Taylor, 
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Taylor, her governeſs; the laſt appearing, 
as the inſcription ſays ſhe was, a religious 


and good woman. This memorial of 


the inſtructors of her youth, is a moſt 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits 
ſhe received from them. She was cer- 
tainly a moſt happy ſubje& to work on; 
nw according to her own account, old: 

r. John Denham, a great aſtronomer, 
in nag. father's houſe, uſed to ſay, that 
the ſweet influence of Pleiades, and the 
bands of Orion, were powerful both at 
her conception and birth; and when 


ſhe grew up, Dr. Donne is reported to 


have ſaid of her, that ſhe knew well how 
to diſcourſe of all things, from POO 


tion to flea-filk. 
In the other leaf the appears in her. 


66 


middle age, in the ſtate of widowhood, 
dreſſed in a black gown, black veil, and 


white ſleeves, and round her waſte is a 
cc 


chain of great pearls ; her hair long and 
brown ; her wedding-ring on the thumb 


of her right hand, which is placed on 


the Bible, and Charror's Book of Wiſ⸗ 
dom. The reſt of the books are of 
piety, excepting one of diſtillations and 
excellent medicines. Such is the figure 
of the heroic daughter of a hero father, 

5 whoſe 


I 
« whoſe ſpirit dictated this animated an- 
« ſwer to the inſolent miniſter of an un- 
ce grateful court, who would force into 
| ce one of her boroughs, a TUG; difagreeable 
x r Fa 
© -- 71> ĩð - Sr ons by an uſurper; I 
have been neglected by a court; but I will 
not be diflated to by a ſubiect. Your man 
- ſha nt tand. Anne, Dorſet, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery, _ 
« Above her are the heads of her two 
« huſbands, Richard Earl of Dorſet who 
« died in 1624; an amiable nobleman, a 
<« patron of men of letters, and bounteous 
to diſtreſſed worth. The other is of 
* that brutal ſimpleton Philip Earl of 
« Pembroke, the juſt ſubject of Butler's 
J * ridicule, whom ſhe married ſix years 
| d after the death of her firſt lord. Yet 
bp - «© ſhe ſpeaks favorably of each, notwith- 
* ſtanding their mental qualities were ſo 
« different; theſe two lords, ſays ſhe, to 
i whom I was by the Divine Providence 
18 « married, were in their ſeveral kinds, 
« worthy noblemen as any in the king- 
dom; yet it was my misfortune to have 


. « croſſes and contradictions with them 
= „ both. Nor did there want malicious 


4 « ill -willers to blow and foment the coals , 
| . 
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of diſſention between us, ſo as in both 
their life-times the marble pillars of 
Knowle in Kent, and Wilton in Wilt- 
ſhire, were to me but the gay arbours of 
anguiſh, inſomuch as a wiſe man, who 
knew the infide of my fortune, would 
often ſay, that I lived in both theſe. my 
lords great families, as the river of Roan, 
or Rodanus, runs thro' the lake of Ge- 
* neva without mingling any parf\ of its 
ſtreams with that of the lake.” | 
« But ſhe was releaſed from her ſecond 
marriage by the death of her huſband in 
1650, after which the greatneſs. of her 
mind broke out in full and uninterrupted 
luſtre. She rebuilt; or repaired, fix of 
her ancient caſtles; ſhe reſtored ſeven 
churches or chapels ; founded one hoſ- 
« pital, and repaired another. She lived 
in vaſt hoſpitality at all her caſtles: by 
turns, on the beautiful motive of diſ- 
penſing her charity in rotation, among 
the poor of her vaſt eſtates. She tra- 
velled in a horſe-litter, and often took 
new and bad roads from caſtle to caſtle, 
e in order to find out cauſe of laying. out 
© money among the indigent, by employ- 1 
ing them in the repairs. The opulent "= | 
alls felt the effect of her generolity, __ | 
66 ſhe | | 


be. 
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ſhe never ſuffered any viſitors to go away 
e without a preſent, ingeniouſly contrived 
er according to their quality. She often 


: 


4 fate in perſon as ſheriffeſs of the county 


10 f Weſtmoreland ; ; at length died at the 
«© age of 86, in 1676, and was interred 
« at Appleby. Her great poſſeſſions de- 
*« volved to fohn Earl of Thanet, who 


* married Margaret, her eldeſt — 


« by the Earl of Dorſet. 

Here are four heads of this illuſtrious 
« counteſs, in the ſtates of childhood, 
« youth, middle and old age.” | 
Mr. Pennant ſays that the picture Aeon 
as that of Fair Roſamond, is fititions. 

Lord Thanet is availing himſelf of a rock 
of limeſtone at the back of the caſtle, but 


at the expence of the trees there. A cut is 
made from it to the navigable canal, which 
runs cloſe by the town, and the ſtone is put 


into boats at once. 

On the ſteeple of the church is an in- 
ſcription, ſignifying that it was repaired by 
Lady Chff or d, Counteſs of Pembroke, an” 


1655, after it had been ruined in the civil 
wars. In the church are inſcriptions on 


plain ſtones, in memory of the rer firſt 
Earls of — | 


Near 
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Near this place are ſome ſulphur-wells 3 
one called Broughton-Spaw, in the road be- 
tween Skipton and Coln; another about a 
mile off, called Cricble-Spaw; and two at 
Skipton, called the Old and New Wells, 

From Skipton aſcend a long, ſteep hill; 
Called Romaldſmoar, at the deſcent of which 
again ineet with T7 Wharfe, now conſi- 
derably enlarged, which runs near the road 
the reſt of the way to Otley. On the op- 
poſite ſide is a very handſome houſe of Sir 
James Ibbetſon, not quite finiſhed: Paſs 
alſo an old ſeat of the ancient my of 
Vavaſor. © 

At Otley is a bridiy; of Vi ab over 
the river, ſo narrow, that two carriages 
cannot Pals, but it is widening. From it 
is ſeen a new built ſeat of Mr. Pawkes, 
called Farnley-hall,” at no great diſtance. 

At the end of the town, going to Leeds, 
is a hill called The Chevin, (which is a 
Britiſh word, ſignifying the ridge of a 
mountain) as ſteep and long as that from 
Skipton, * - but -preſenting a very different 
view; that looks down on a meagre valley, 
this affords one of the moſt beautiful proſ- 
pects that is any where to be ſcen, or that 
img inte can form an idea of. The 


d Short; p. 300, 301. 
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hill itfelf is heathy and bare, rifing on the 
right hand high over the road, and is 
rough with rude maſſes of ſtone, but be- 
low is a wide and rich vale, extending 

many miles, the river Wharfe meandring 
thro” it, and ſhewing itſelf in a broad 
ſtream in various and long reaches. The 


town of Otley, Sir James Ibbetſon's, Sir 


—— Yavaſor's, Mr. Fawkes's, and other 


feats, are diſperſed in it; the hedge-rows 


are ornamented with trees, the incloſures 
are corn- fields, or verdant meadows. The 
dark mountains about SkiÞton are ſeen be- 
hind ; oppoſite, and towards the right, 
the hills about Knareſborough and Harrow- 


gate ſhew their tops. An exceeding fine 


day enlivened the ſcene, and it was with 
reluctance that I took my leave of it. 
The approach to Leeds, on this, as on 


the other ſide, is marked with the villa's of 
the opulent inhabitants. 


A few miles from Leeds is Temple New⸗ 
ſome, the feat of Lord Irwin, whoſe an- 
ceſtor, Sir Arthur Ingram, purchaſed it 


about the end of the reign of Hen. 8. of 


Matthew; Earl of Lenox, father of the 


_ unhappy Lord Darnley, who was born er. 
Sir ATION: built the preſent houſe, 


whe 
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which there is a capital collection of pica 
tures. 
About fix miles fron Rufer! 1s Medley, 
the ſeat of Sir ohn Savil, Earl of Mexbo- 
rough (an 1riſh title) ſaid to be fitted up in 


fo rich and elegant a manner; as to be wee | 


worth ſeeing. 


Paſſing thro' Barnſley ag api! turn off on 


the left to ſee the Marquis of Rockingham's 


| ſeat, called Wentworth Caſtle. It may not 


be amiſs to merition that there is no inn 
at the place, ſcarce an ale-houſe, but as it 


lies between Barneſley and Rotterham, the 


traveller, who is apprized of it, will not 
find himſelf under any difficulty. 

The houſe has a magnificent and extenſive 
front, 600 feet long, but it was placed by 
the marquis's father in a moſt unfortunate 


ſituation, looking directly on a large hill, 
tiſing immediately before it, which ob- 


ſtructs the view of the water, and the 
moſt beautiful ground in the park. Much 


money has been expended in removing 


part of this hill, but with little effect, 


and to remove the whole would coſt half 
as much as to rebuild the houſe. The 


ſtables are alſo directly before the windows, 


but theſe will be pulled down, as the mar- 
 * quis has built a fine court of new ones, for 


4 84 horſes, 
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84 horſes, at a little diſtance. The portieo 
of the houſe is particularly elegant. 


The hall is a very noble one, 60 feet 


ſquare, 40 high, with a gallery 10 feet 
wide running round the whole. This is 
ſupported by 18 Ionic pillars, which are 


incruſting with a paſte, called Sgioli, ex- 
actly reſembling marble. Above the gal- 
lery are 18 pilaſters of the Corinthian or- 


der. There is a ſuite of rooms to the 


right of the hall, and another to the left, 
the latter not finiſhed. The gallery at 
the end of the houſe, is 130 feet 
by 18, and there are a great number of 
other apartments, but few pictures. In 
one of the bed rooms is a curious cabinet 
of ivory, tortoiſeſhell, and ebony. The 
library has many books, but not in order, 


and there is a collection of medals, re- 


puted a capital one. In the anti- room of 
the marquis's bed- chamber in the attic 


ſtory, is the famous picture by Yandyke, of 


the Earl of Straſford and his ſecretary. 
About a mile from the houſe is a planta- 
tion of ſix acres, laid out in walks, in 


which is a houſe for occaſional entertain- 


ment. From hence an avenue leads to an 
amphitheatre, below which are ruins: to re- 
preſent an ancient religious houſe. 


In 


(395. 1). 

40 the park“ there are many fine points 
of view ; but theſe things are trifles when 
compared with the adbaritige which the 
public, as well as individuals, derive from 
his noble and ſpirited improvements in 
huſbandry. He was at great expence, and 
took infinite pains to remove long ſub- 
fiſting errors and prejudices {no where more 
deeply rooted than in the boſoms of far- 
mers, and no where more prevalent than 
in this county) but had the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing his endeavors crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. 116 draining of wet lands, his cul- 
tivation of turnips, and introduction of 
the hoe, without which they were of little 


or no ſervice; the new inſtruments which 


he brought into uſe, and the improve- 
ment of the old ones, will bring him the 
moſt laſting honor. He ſet the example on 
land which he took into his own hands; | 
and he had one farm managed in the 
Kentiſh huſbandry, another in the Hert- 
Jordſbire, by men whom he brought from 
thence, in order to form the better opinion 1 
on the merits of each, u on 1 under his 


immediate OI. babe! a TAE e 


4 a obeliſk was eroded | in 1780 i in memory of the rial 
and Ae of Admiral 70 
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Proceed to Rotheram, famous for its iron 
works ſo long ago as Leland's time; they 
were once gone to decay, but now flouriſh 
as much as ever. Mr, Walker has a ma- | 
nufactory here, in which every proceſs 15 
gone through, from the rough iron ſtone, 


to the poliſhing the inſtruments, The 
iron ore, and the coal with which it is 
worked, are both dug near the town. They 


have alſo a pottery, and burn lime, fa 
that there is plenty of employment for the 
inhabitants. In this town a college was 
founded by Thomas Rotheram, Archbiſhop 
of York (who probably took his name from 


hence) i in the time of Edw. 4. for the pur- 
pole of teaching ſinging. 


* Near this town are the ane ruins of Roch 
Abbey. 
From Rotheram ride by D an old 
houſe of the Duke of Leeds, which being 
little inhabited does not make a chearful 


appearance. The hall is 50 feet by 30, 


painted by Sir James Thornhill. There is 
a drawing-room 24 feet ſquare, a dining- 


room 36 by 25, another drawing-room 25 
feet ſquare, a ſaloon 54 by 34, a veſtibule 


23 cet ſquare, and another drawing- room 
33 by 31. Here are many pictuxes ; a= 
mongh he portraits, there are in the anti- 


room. 
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room, the Earl of V orcefter by Holbein, 
the Marquis of Montroſe by Yandyke, the 
king and queen of Bohemza, and Lord Ce- 
cil. In the ſecond drawing-room are the 
Earls of Strafford and Derby, by Vandyke ; 
Eraſmus and Sir Thomas More, by Holbein. 
In one of the dreſſing- rooms is Philip 2. 
of Spain, by Titian. In one of the bed- 
chambers Charles I. on horſeback, by Yon- = 
dyke; and in another the Duke of Florence 
and Machiavel. In the laſt drawing- room 
is Alderman Hewett (lord mayor of London 
in the time of Queen Elizabetb, whoſe 
daughter and heir married Sir Edward O/- 
borne, anceſtor of the duke) the Earl of 
Strafford and his ſecretary, and the Earl bf ; 
 Arundell, by Vandyh te. 
This family was enobled in the pebſon 
of Sir Thomas Oſborne, created by Charles 2, 
Baron of Kiveton, and Earl of Danby, | 
He was an active miniſter of that king, 
very unacceptable to the commons, Who 
being diſappointed in their firſt impeach- 
ment, purſued him with a bill of attainder, 
on which he ſurrendered himſelf, and lay 
five years in the Tower before he could 
abtain his liberty, tho' he was Wer 
brought to trial, He took a conliderable 
part in the revolution, and was by King 
. 4 Willim 
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William created Marquis of Carmarthen, 
and Duke of Leeds... Th ; 1 
Ride thro Kiveton-park, and Ys Mr. 
Hewett's at Shire-oaks,. to Workſop, t 0 
which priory Shire-ogks was formerly a 
grange. 
From hence to Manefeld the bi Is 


through Workſop and Wellbeck parks, the 
| ſeats of the Dukes of Norfolk and Portland, 
which are ifs al by a l com- 


men: 


Workſo % manor is nd bale. a 1 
from the town, and was anciently the 
eſtate of the Lovetoſte, or Luvetots, a 


great family, who in 3 Henry 3 founded | 
a priory here for canons regular of the or- 
der of St. Auguſtin... In the reign of H. 2. 


it paſſed by a daughter and heir to. the Pur- 
nivals* „ from whom it deſcended in like 
manner 6 R. 2. to Thomas de Nevill'. 1 - © 


left two. daughters. and coheirs, one of 
whom married the great John Talbot, Earl 
of Shrewſoury. (as mentioned at Sheffield) 


and carried Workſop, into that family: 


Francis, Earl of Shrewſbury, had t. 
priory given him on the diſſolution, in 


exchange for « other lands“ ay The manſion- i 


„ Dagd. Bar. v. 1. p. 565. + this p. 301, 76. 


a F Ibid, p. 333. preg No | 
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houſe was rebuilt with great magnificence 
by. George Earl of Shrewſbury. Gilbert, 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, died in 1616, lear- 
ing three daughters and coheirs, of whom 
Alethea married Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
(anceſtor of the preſent duke of Norfolk) 
and brought him this, and the . 
eſtate. 1 
- £208 nobleman was ; grandſon of the Duke 
of Norfolk who loſt his life. by the jea- 
louſy of Elizabeth, rather than by any 
crime of his own, and by. means of that 
attainder had only the title of Arundell, 
which belonged to him in right of his 
grandmother the coheireſs of the Fitz- 
Alans. He made that noble collection of 
antique ſtatues and marbles, a part of 
which is now one great ornament of the 
univerſity of Oxford, being preſented to it 
by his grandſon Henry. They were ori- 
ginally placed in Arundell-Houſe in the 
Strand ; and when that houſe was pulled | 
down, ſome of them were left there, and 
were much damaged by the careleſſneſs We -- 
the workmen ; a great part of theſe were 
purchaſed ; in that condition by Sir. William 
Fermer, and ſent to his ſeat at Eaſton Ne Hon 
in Northamptonſhire, where they continued 
in 175 5t TW the Counteſs of Pomfret 
g Fefe 
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preſented them to the univerſity, Some 
of the broken fragments were begged 
By one Cuper, an old ſervant of the fa- 
mily, and carried by him acroſs the wa- 
ter to the place called from him Cuper's 
Gardens, where they continued a conſi- 
derable time; but being accidentally ſeen 
by Mr: Freeman, of Fawley Court, near 
Henley on Thames, and Mr. Waller, of Bea- 
consfield, were purchaſed by thoſe gentle. 
men and carried to their feats. Others of 
theſe remains were buried in the founda- 
tions of the houſes at the bottom of Nor- 
 folk-flreet, and in the gardens of Arundel! 
Houſe ; one of the ſtatues was found in a 
cellar by Mr. A. Nabie, and carried to his 
ſeat in Yorkſhire, Others were carried by 
the Duke of Norfolk to a piece of ground 
acroſs the water which he got for that 
purpoſe; but being there neglected, they 
were at length covered with. rubbiſh. 
brought to raiſe the ground. About 1712, 
in digging foundatiogs for ſome buildings 
intended to be erected on the ſpot, ſome 
parts were dug up, and laid on the ground, 
where the Earl of Burlington heard of, and 
| begged them. He carried them to CH 
qoick, and one piece of bas-relief he placed 
in the pedeſtal of an obeliſk, which he 
erected 


„ 

erected there. Some years after this, Lord 
Petre deſired to make farther ſearch after 
what were ſo buried, and found fix ſtatues 
without heads or arms, ſome of a coloſſal 
ſize, the drapery of which was thought to 
be very fine; theſe were ſent to Workſop. * 

Beſides theſe marbles, the earl had a 
curious collection of cameo's and intaglio's, 
which the dutcheſs, who was divorced, and 
afterwards married to Sir Jobn Germain, 
carried with her', Theſe were, I think, 
ſold at Mr. Lang ford's a few years ago, on 
the death of Lady Betty Germain. Another 
part of the collection of curioſities was 
fold Stafford houſe, | near Buckingham 
Grate, in 1720. 

The character which Lond Clarendon gives 
of this noble earl, as if, tho' willing to be 
thought a ſcholar, he was in reality almoſt 
| Uliterate, ſeems. utterly improbable; and 
his lordſhip gives a moſt ill-natured turn, 
to what may more properly be called an 
inſtance of true magnanimity : on the ac. . 
ceſſion of Charles, the earl (who v was a pro. 
teſtant) had ſpoken very freely in the Houſe 
of Peers of the favorite Buckingham, and 
was by the king ſent to the Tower without 
a charge of any crime, and kept there till i 


1 e 5 1 of the Hyward family, 
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the houſe, reſenting it as a breach of their 


privilege, and refuſing to proceed on any 


buſineſs till he was diſcharged; compelled 
the king to releaſe him, which he at laſt 
did, without giving even a hint-of that 
** moſt juſt cauſe” for which he pretended 
to detain him. Lord Cl/grendon in giving 
his character, amongſt other things ſays, 


cc that he lived. towards all 5 favorites and 


e great officers, without any kind of con- 
Adeſcenſion, and rather ſuffered himſelf to 
be ill- treated by their power and autho- 


© rity," (for he was often in diſgrace, and 
once or twice priſoner in the Tower) 


«« thap to deſcend in making application 
„ to them.” But he might with much 
more propriety have imputed this to the 
high ſpirit of a virtuous nobleman deriving 
dignity from the moſt illuſtrious deſcent, 
and juſtly deſpiſing the Somerſers, Buck. 
inghams, and other upſtart minions. of the 
time; and as to his impriſonment, his 


lordſhip might haye ſaid, that conſcious 
of his integrity, and of the flagrant viola- 
tion in his perſon of the rights of the 


peers and of the law, he ſcorned to make 


any unbecoming ſubmiſſion to obtain that 
freedom of which he had been o arbitrat 
fly e 


A few 


it 1 


A Fm years ago the old manſion-houſe was 
entirely burnt down, with all the furniture 
and pictures. The late duke began a new 
one on a plan which would have made it 
the moſt magnificent palace in England, if 
com pleated. The preſent building, which 
is only one fide of an intended quadrangle, 
is not unworthy the reſidence of the firſt 
peer in the kingdom. The front is of 
white ſtone, extending more than zoo feet 
in length, and is elegant and grand. In 
the centre is'a portico, with fix Corinthian 
' pillars ſupporting a pediment, on the points 
of which are three ſtatues, and in the centre 
of it an emblematical carving, referring to 
the great alliances of the family. A ba- 
luſtrade, adorned with urns, runs along the 
top of the houſe. This is to the north, 
and was deſigned for the back front; in it 
are ten rooms below, and twelve above, 
with twenty-ſix in the attic ſtory. In the 
ſouth ſide are two galleries, one uſed for 
breakfaſting, the other for a billiard- room. 
The grand drawing-room is 53 feet by 
30, and is hung with Gobelin tapeſtry, re- 
preſenting great variety of men, plants and 
animals of the different quarters of the 
globe, well drawn, and of the moſt lively 155 
and beautiful colors. The dining- room is 
CCC 1” :  forty- 
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forty-two by twenty-eight. The ſtait- 
caſe is large and handſome, the iron rails 
light, and the painting in freſco on the 
pannels is ſtriking ; the figures are ſo re- 
heved, that they perfectly ſtand out from 
the wall. It is the performance of one 


Bruyn, a F leming. 


The pictures ® which ate here, were 


brought from other ſeats; there is no ca- 
talogue of them. The following are the 


chief, „ 
The Earl of Arundel, and Lady Aletbea 


Talbot, his wife, fitting, and looking at a 


globe. From this picture a print Has been 


engraved. 


A whole length of this earl; fitting, | 
pointing to his ſtatues. 

A whole length of the Earl of Surry, 
1546, æt. 29, in an embroidered waiſteoat 
and ſhort breeches, a cloak on, a collar of 
the order of the garter, a garter on his leg, 
a ſhort ſword with a gold . a a glove i in his 


| hand. 


A half length of him in another room. 
A good portrait of Charles 1. 

Cain and Abel. 

A duke, with his ſtaff as lord high trea- 


ſurer, and another ſtaff as earl marſhal. 


Another 1 in a robe faced with ermine. 
A whole 


399 ] 

A whole length of the Earl of Noztings= 
ham, who commanded againſt the Spaniſh 
Armada, in a long gown reaching to his 
heels. 

The late. duke's father, who was loſt at 
ſea, a young man. 

The late duke, by Reynolds, the tis 0 
uſual) gone. | 

c Howard, and ſeveral dither: fax 
mily portraits. . 

Near the houſe is a n. in 
which is a large green- houſe, well filled with 
exotics. The bowling- green is a very ſpa- 

cious one, ſurrounded by moſt beautiful lofty 

firs, feathered to the very ground. At a 

ſmall diſtance is the pleaſure- ground, and * 
an extenſive menagety, in which the late 
dutcheſs had a numerous collection of 

birds. e 

In the fruit-garden are variety of hot- 
houſes and hot-walls, all new built by the 9 f 
late duke. JETS 9 1 

The park is about eight miles cound, 
with a noble boundary of wood. SI 
The Priory of Workſop was founded by 
William de Luvetot, with the confent of 
Emme his wife, in 3 Hen. 1. for canons 


regular of the order of St. Auguſtine”. * | 
| ® Dage, Mon, v.a. f aß. 50. 18 
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with his ſon and orindſon; the laſt male of 
the Purnivals, Joane wife of 7. homas Nes 
ville, her huſband and daughter, and John, 


grandſon of the firſt Earl of Shrewſbury, are 


ſome of the illuſtrious perſons who have 


been buried in this church“. On the dif- 


ſolution, it was valued at 3027: 6s. 10d. 


or 239/. 10s. 5d. clear*; and was granted 
in 33 Hen. 8. to Francis, Earl of Shrew/- 
bury (deſcended from the founder). The 
weſt end of the Priory church is now uſed. 
as the pariſh church, ſtanding at a ſmall 


N from the town, on the eaſt fide of 


It conſiſts of a nave and two ſide ailes, 
. pillars, which are alternately round 
and octangular, ſupporting circular arches, 
ornamented with quaterfoils; there are two 
rows of windows above them, placed alter- 


nately, one over the arch, the other over 


the pillar. At the eaſt end of the ſouth 


aile, is a tomb defaced, and three large 
ſtatues in a recumbent poſture, two of them 


men, one a woman, brought from ſome other 
place, now lying on the ground. There is 


a very antique wooden cover to the font. 


The weſt door has a circular arch, and on 
each fide is a lofty ſteeple. Some broken 
walls remain at the eaſt end of the church, 


a Therotou's Nollt. „ Camd. v. 1. P. 439. 
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but not in a ſtraight line with it. On the 
north fide, a few fragments of walls have 
been converted into ſmall houſes, ſome of 
them joining to the church, In the mea- 
dows below, many founKations were diſco- 
vered on re-building the mill, about the 
year 1774. The gate-houſe remains; a 
room over it is made uſe of for 4 ſchool. 
Next the ſtreet, on each fide the gateway 
is a niche, the ſtatues gone; on each ſide of 


the window above, i isalarge ſtatue 1 ina niche, 
and one over it. 


In 1547, the impropriation of this place 
(amongſt others) was given to the ſee of 
Lincoln, in exchange for many manors con- 
veyed by Biſhop o 

The navigation from Cheſterfield to the 
Trent, goes by the bottom of the town, and 
has reduced the price of coals from 7d. or 
84. to 44.4, per hundred. 

On the weſt fide of the town is a circular 
hill, incloſed with a trench, except on one 
fide, where there is a ſteep bank going down 
to a branch of the little river. This was 
the ſite of the caſtle, which was 40 e 1 
down” in Leland's time“. | 


A viſit to Wellbeck Abbey al Bol, 1 5 
Caſile, may be ee made from 


P Millis's Cath. v. 3. p. 37. 
2 Itin. V. I. P · 84. h | 
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E 
hence, and will employ a day; after which, 
you may go from Workſop, thro' Clumber 
Park, Thoreſoy Pork, and by Rufford, to 
Nottingham; or may go by VWellbeck to 
Mansfield, and from thence by Newftead, 
(once the beautiful feat of Lord Byron, but 
now deſolated by him*) and by the late Sir 


Charles Sedley „ W Nottingham. 


The ride to Wellbeck is thro' the Duke 


of Norfolk's park, and part of the plantations 


made by the late dutcheſs : A ſmall com- 


mon only parts it from the Duke of 
Portland's. 


This houſe was founded by Thomas. le 
Flemman, in the reign of Hen. 1I. for canons 


of the præmonſtratenſian order,, that is, the 


order of Sf. Auſtin as reformed. The ab- 


bot had the ſuperiority of all the houſes of 
this order in England. It was valued at the 
eigen, at 9 45. 84. or 2491. 6s. 30. 


r Newſtzad Priory was built by Hen. 2. for canons of the 
order of St. Auguſtin, and has been the ſeat of the Byrons 
ever ſince the diſſolution, when it was given to Sir Jobn 
Byron, being valued at 219 J. 185. 8 4. or 167 J. 16's. 114. 
clear. The weſt front of the church is ſtanding, with four 
turrets, and adjoins to the houſe. The park was once 


finely wooded, but the preſent owner, in ſpite to his ſon, 


has cat down all the oaks. There is a gobd piece of water, 


with. a caſcade; but, {tripped of its ſurrounding grores, its 
beauty is gone. 


* Dugd. Mon, v. 2. 598, * Burn's Eccl, Law, v. A z 
| clear. 


/ 
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clear*. It was granted, on the diſſolution, 
to Richard Whalley”; but became after= 
wards the eſtate of Sir Charles Cavendiſh, 
youngeſt ſon of Sir William by the Coun- 
teſs of Shrewſbury; he married one of the 
daughters, and, at length, ſole heir gf Lord 
Ogle; which barony deſcended to their fon 
William, who was alſo honoured with the 
titles of Baron Cavendi 75 of Bolſover, Viſ- 
count Mansfield, Earl, Marquiſs, and at 
laſt, Duke of Newcaſtle. He was author of 
the treatiſe on horſemanſhip, and built the 
riding houſe here, ſince converted into a 
ſtable, now reſtored to its original uſe. 
This gentleman took a moſt active part in 
favour of Charles I. and, perhaps, ſuffered 
more in his fortune by that means, than 
any one beſides, his Toflles being computed 
at 941, 303 J. This was the only one of his 
parks that was not ruined in the civil war; 
and was ſaved by the good management of 
the gallant Sir Charles Cavendiſh, the duke's 
younger brother. His grandſon dying 
without iſſue, his grand- daughter Marga- 
ret, married to John Hollis, afterwards 


created Duke of Newcaſtle, became heir to 


this eſtate : the left only one child, a dau gh- 


u Deering®s Nott. p. 299. w Thorotor”s Note p. 450. 
: Collins: 7; e ige Collections, p. 13. . 
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ter, who married Edward afterwards Earl 
of Oxford, whoſe daughter and heir, mar- 
ried William Duke of Portland, father of 
the preſent duke. Nothing of the abbey, 
remains in the preſent houſe, except ſome ; 
arches in the cellar. 

The hall is fitted up with Gothic hates 
of plaiſter or wood-work on the walls, above 
which are painted in compartments, a 
number of manege horſes in various atti- 
tudes. From the hall you are ſhewn a 
fuite of five bed-rooms, in one of which is 
a whole length of Charles II. when very 
young, in armour. The dining-room is 
59 feet by 36, the cieling coved: in this 
room are, the pictures of 
Sir Hugh Middleton, the gentleman who 
ruined himſelf, and benefited the city of 
London ſo much, by bringing the new river 
to Ilington, to ſupply it with water. He 
has ſhort grey hair, a | ruff, turn-up lace | 
ruffles. 

An original of Thomas Earl of Straffrd, 5 
by Yandyke, a whole length. 

Col. Digby, his lady, and two . 
William Cavendiſb firſt Duke of Newcaf- ; 
fle, the faithful and active friend of Charles „ 
He 1s dreſſed in black, flaſhed ſleeves, a 
large fall-down lace ruff, a gold hilted 

ſword, 


i 8 
ſword, the garter on his leg, black roſes in 


his ſhoes. 
Matthew Prior. 

In the anti-room is a picture of Arch- 
biſhop Laud, in hann ſleeves, his hair 
ſhort. | 1 K 

The drawing-room has ſome F rench 
looking-glaſſes of great fize. 

The breakfaſt-room ſeenis to have under- 
gone no alteration fince the houſe was built, 
but the principal rooms have been fitted up 
by the preſent duke, who has alſo made 
much alteration in the park. In one part 
of his deſigns he has been unlucky ; he 
made an extenſive lake, and threw over it a 
magnificent bridge of three arches, the cen- 
ter arch being a ſpan of ninety feet, the two 
fide ones ſeventy-five each, but it fell down 
almoſt as ſoon as compleated, and has not 
been re- built. 

The park is about eight miles round. In 
it are many noble old oaks, and the vene- 
rable one, called Greendale Oak, (of which 
ſeveral prints have been publiſhed) with a 
road cut through it, is ſtill to be ſeen with 
one green branch,” The ſtumps of thoſe 
branches which have been cut, or broken 
off, are guarded with leaden plates to pre- 
vent the wet from getting in, and occaſion- 
„„ ing 
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ing further decay. In another part of the 
park, (nearer the gate which goes in from 
Workſop) is a remarkable tree, called The 
Seven Siſters, from its conſiſting of ſeven 


ſtems ſpringing up from one root ; one of 
theſe, however, is now broken off. 

About three miles from hence is a place 
called Crefwell-crag, a place where the 
rocks have been rent aſunder in ſome violent 
convulſion, which would appear ſtriking 
before thoſe at Matlock, Middleton-dale, &c. 
have been feen, but which exhibits only a 
miniature picture of thoſe more magnificent 
ſcenes. On aſking the way to it, one of the 
duke's attendants took a horſe, and rode 

with us to it, by a road (rocky and bad) 
which we ſhould hardly have found with- 
out a guide. This was ſuch a piece of ci- 
vility, as cannot be mentioned without par- 
ticular pleaſure, nor ſhould it be forgot 

that he refuſed to accept any gratuity. 
| Three miles further, thro' the village af 
Weſt Elndon, and by a very rough and ſtony 
road, came to the little town or village of 
Bo over, at the end of which, is a caſtle 
bearing the ſame name, ſeated on the brink 
of a hill, overlooking a great extent of coun- 
try. This caſtle was ſeized on by the ba- 
rons who rebelled againſt King 7ohn, and 
| Was 
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was taken from them by William Ferrers 
Earl of Derby, in the 16th of that king ; 
and he being appointed governor, held it 
for fix years; and in 19 Her. 3. again had 
the cuſtody of it”: but Bryan de Iſle, a 
ſteady adherent of Henry had been appointed 
governor of it twice in the mean while“. 
On the death of the laſt Earl of Cheſter, 
without male iſſue, Ada, wife of Henry de 
Haſtings, one of his, fiſters, had this manor 
as part of her allogment *, | Leland ſpeaks c of 
the caſtle as being in ruins, in his time. 
The preſent building is nothing more than 
a houſe, as ill-contrived and 1 inconvenient as 
ever was formed. By the arms carved in 
ſtone over the door, which are thoſe of Ca- 
. wendiſh, with a creſcent for difference, em 
paling Ogle; it is to be ſuppoſed that it was 
built by Sir Charles Cavendiſb, mentioned 
at Mellbeck, and deſcended, with that 
eſtate, to the Duke of Portland, the preſent 
owner: the outer court, in which are ſtables 
i and offices, is large, and walled i in; within i 
that is a ſmaller, al ſo walled in and paved, : 

in which ſtands the houſe, built of brown 
1 ſquare, and lofty. A flight of ſteps 
leads thro a paſlage, to a hall, not large, the 


* Dag. Bas. v. 1. p. 261. 4 . 1. p. PE 
* Dugd. Bar. p. 45. e ee NC fide | LP 
2 4 roof 
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roof ſupported by ſtone pillars, and from 
thence into the only room deſigned for ha- 
bitation on this floor; in the centre of it, 
is a pillar ſupporting an arched roof, in the 
manner of that at CHriſt Church in Oxford, 
but much leſs light. Round this . is 
a plain circular table, uſed to dine on. Up 
ſtairs is one room moderately large, and 
within it a very ſmall one, which, from an 
old tea-table, and a ſet of old china ſtanding 
on it, ſeems to have been uſed as a drawing- 
room. In the large room are ſeveral coats 
of arms painted; Cavendiſh empaling Ogle, 
and in different places the latter is painted 
alone. The reſt of the rooms are very 
ſmall, and not numerous. The floors of 
all are plaiſter. From the windows in ge- 
neral, the proſpects of the country are rich 
and extenſive, reaching ſtill farther from 
the leads on the top of the houſe. Be- 
neath, at a ſmall diſtance, lies Sutton, with 
its park, the ſeat of the late Mr. Clarke; 
farther off the lofty towers of Hardwick are 
ſeen amongſt the woods, 
What was wanting in theſe rooms lame 1 
to have been ſupplied by a range of build- 
ing which is now ruined, ſtanding on a 
noble terrace ' commanding a magnificent 
i ho in its full extent; the fide walls 


and 
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and the floor of the apartments, which were 
entered from the terrace by a grand flight 
of ſteps, are all that remain, the roof having 
been taken off long ago. It is ſaid theſe 
rooms were fitted up for the reception of 
Charles I. who, having viſited the Earl of 
Newcafile (as he was then called) at Welbeck, 
in his progreſs into Scotland in 1633, was ſo 
well pleaſed with the magnificent enter- 
tainment he met with, that a year or two 
afterwards he made him a fecond viſit with 
his queen; on this occaſion he gave up 
Boleſover for their majeſties lodging, and 
ſpared neither induſtry nor coſt to add 
ſplendor to the entertainment, which coſt 
him above 14,000/. Ben Fobhnſon was em- 
ployed in fitting ſuch ſcenes and ſpeeches 
as were proper on the occaſion, and all the 
gentry in the country were ſent for to wait 
on their majeſties. This place was ſeized 
by the parliament after the duke went 
abroad, and was ſold and begun to be pulled 
down, but was then bought by Sir Charles, 
the duke's younger brother, and fo reſtored 
to the family®. 
In the church is a noble monument in 
memory of the firſt Sir Charles Cavendiſh, 
ſet up by his widow (the daughter of Lord 


* Colliz 's Colle&ions, p. 2* 2.45 26. 
Ogle) 
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Ogle) and his two ſurviving ſons. On the 
ſouth ſide of the church is an additional 
building as a burial- -place for the family, 
on the battlement of which is cut in ca- 
pital letters the motto of the family, CA- 
VENDO TUTUS.. On one fide are the 
Cavendiſh arms, on the other, thoſe of Ogle. 
Others of the family are buried in it. This 
church was given by William Ferrers, Earl 
of Derby, in 36 H. 3. to the canons of 
Derby (near Derby) . 

Return to Warkſop, and take the 3 to 

Clumber-park, the ſeat of the Duke of 
Newcaſtle ; it is a creation of his own, be- 
| gun little more than twenty years agog be- 
ing originally a rabbit-warren. It is now 
a park of near thirteen miles round, filled 
with many and large thriving plantations, 
and having a very good houſe, moſt elegantly 
fitted up and furniſhed. The front is of 
white ſtone, brought from a quarry on his 
grace's eſtate about five miles off. The of- 
Hogs are in a very ſpacious court on the left 
of the houſe. 
In the common drove is a large 
and very fine picture by Teniers, ſome moſt 
beautiful female heads in crayons by Hoare, 
and a piece of game by Rubens. 


L Dugd. Bar. v. I, p. 262, 
BY In 
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In the great drawing-room is a moſt ca- 
pital picture of Rembrandt by himſelf; a 
lion and boar by Rubens; and other 00 
pictures. | 

In the common dining-room at are two fine 
heads by Rubens; the Kit- cat Club, and 
the Prodigal Son, by Domenicbino. 

The library is a large, fine room, fur- 
niſhed with a great number of books in 
ſplendid bindings. From a ſmall anti- 
room belonging to it you go into the dreſ- 
ſing- room to the ſtate- room, in which is a 
portrait of the late Mr. Henry Pelham, in 
his gown, as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
the late Lord Lincoln (his grace's eldeſt ſon) 
a whole-length by Hoare; the late duke's 
father and mother; the preſent duke's fa- _ 
ther and mother; the late and preſent 
dukbke. 

The Rate bed- room was not com- 
pleted. 
In the breakfaſt-room i is a portrait of the 
firſt Earl of Lincoln. 
The great dining- room is a noble one, 
looking to the water and the bridge; in it 
are four large and moſt capital pieces of 
game by Snyders, with figures by Rubens, 
who in one of them has introduce d himſelf 1 


and 0 


4 
. 
ſ 
: 
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and two of his wives. Over the chimney 


is a piece of game, by Wenix*. 


Croſs the bridge, and thiough another 
part of the park to J. 'horeſby, the late Duke 
of King flo s, which is very near to it. 
This is rather a comfortable houſe 
than a magnificent ſeat. The entrance is 
in the baſement ſtory into a hall, ad- 
joining to which are a breakfaſt-room, a 
dining-room, and drawing-room. A pair 
of ftone ſtairs leads out of the hall to the 
next ſtory; at the top of the firſt flight 
they divide into two, and lead into a cir- 
cular room lighted by a large ſky-light in 
the roof, and having a gallery which runs 


round it at the height of feet, in which 


are the doors of the bed-rooms. The ſides 


of this room are of the ſame compoſition 


as is uſed in the hall at Lord Rockingham i, 


_ reſembling yellow marble; on the ſides 
are pillars" and pilaſters, moſtly white, but 
ſome 'reſembling verd antique. The floor 


is of the ſame compoſition. Out of this 
room you go into a large drawing-room 


4 I do not recolle& whether the famous picture of Sigi 
munda, ſold in Sir Luke Schaub's ſale for upwards of 400 a. EG 
at this houſe. It, however, belongs to the duke, and is not 
leſs remarkable for its original merit, than for * 5s at» 
tewpt to rival it. 


hung 
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hang with pictures, prints and drawings, 
on the right is a ſmall library ; on the left 
a very elegant drawing-room. The dutcheſs 
made ſome gardens with covered arbors, 
in the German taſte. There are ſome pieces 

of water near the houſe, on one of which 
is a large veſſel for failing. We were told 
that the park is thirteen miles round. 

At Palethorp, adjoining to the park, 16 
a good inn, and three miles farther is the 
little town of Ollerton, with a good | inn 
in it. 8 

From Ollerton it is two miles to Rufford, 
a large old ſeat of Sir George Saville, the 
| approach to which is thro” avenues of large 
times, beeches, &c. Here was an abbey 
of the Ciſtercian order, founded by Gilbert, 
Earl of Lincoln, in 1148. On the diflo- 
| lution the houſe and fite, with about 1000 
acres of land, three water-mills, and the 
fiſhery, were gran ted to George, Earl of 
Shrewſbury. The clear value was then 
2461. 159. 54. Dugdales valuation is 
176). 126. 6d. Speed t, 2541. 6s. 8d. 
Sir George Saville married Mary, daughter 
of George Earl of Shrewf/bury, grandſon 
of that earl to whom it was granted. King 
James and Charles the Firſt uſed to come 

"Royer 


(2 
hither in order to hunt in the foreſt of 
Shirewood*. 

From a large hall you go into a 3 
ſome dining-room, and on the ſame floor 
is a drawing- room, a billiard-room, and a 
bed- room. In the billiard- room is a pic- 
ture of Bucꝶhorſe, the poor wretch. who 
ſome years ago was ſo well known for his 
readineſs to engage in a boxing-match, in 
which he would often come off conqueror 
in the end, by ſuffering his antagoniſt to 
beat him till he had exhauſted his ſtrength, 
after which he would beat. him in his 
tan. 

Up ſtairs is a gallery, 38 pay” long and 


12 broad, in which are many valuable por- 
traits. 


Lord and Lady Coventry. | 
A portrait of a young man, th the 
following inſcription round the frame; 


« Le ſeigneur H. D. pardit ſon vie naturell 


« en ſervice du Prince a Seintquenten avec- 
« que honeur & l'amour du ſoldaux & du 
« monde.” There are ſmaller letters by 


the fide of the head, of which I could only 


diſcover ſo much as that he was 20 and an 


half years old. 


C 7 horoton's Nott. p. 433. | 
9 95 Sir 


i ED 
Sie © George Saville, grandfather of the 
N 


Earl of Halifax with his two WI and 
firſt wife's father. 

The earl's father, in a buff coat and iron 
breaſt plate, with long lank awed his wife 
and four daughters. 

Gilbert Earl of Shrrufbury,” a whole 
length, his face freſh- colored, ſmall black 
whiſkers; he has on a black cloak over a 
grey habit, ſhort trunk hoſe, a blue ribband 
hanging round his neck down on his breaſt, 


a George pendant ITO) a ſhort flver- 
| hilted ſword. 


| Dutcheſs of Northumberland. LOTS 
George, Earl of Bee Gary,” a whole 
length, his beard rather long and inclined 


to grey, a black cloak laced with gold, and - 
faced with a broad white border, black 
cloaths, ſhort trunk hoſe, puckered ruffles, 
a ruff round his neck, a ſhort gold-hilted 
ſword, the garter on his left leg, a glove | in 
his right hand. 


Sir Henry Sidney (a three-quarter piece) : 
with black whiſkers and beard, a Kern 
look. © ce 


Duke of Norebuitberland. 

Over this is Robert Earl of Eſſex. | 
Over the door King Edward the Sixth. 
5 In 


— 


TW} 
In a ſmall room is a ſettee and ſome 
chairs worked by an aunt of Sir George 


from prints of the Harlots Progreſs, ſome 
of them well copied. | 


In the attic ſtory are a very great number 
of bed-rooms. In one of them is a good 


portrait. of a youth reading ; in another a 


head of Jedediab Buxton. 
In another is a picture of Anna Bullen 
on wood; but ſhe does not appear ſo hand- 
ſome here as Holbein has made her in one 
which 1 is preſerved at Lojely, in Surrey. 
From Ollerton the ride is over the foreſt. 


to Nottingham ; ; but beyond Rufford, Sir 


George Saville has made many large planta- 
tions of trees. Further on, a conſiderable 
tract has been incloſed, and is now undet 
the plough, but the ſoil is a very poor ſand, 
bearing however tolerable barley. * 
Four miles before coming to Nottingham 


is the little village of Red-þ://. 


Nottingham is a fair, well-built, populous 


town. Here was formerly a ſtrong caſtle, 
in which the Danes, in the time of the 


Heptarchy, held out a fiege againſt Buthred 

King of Mercia, Alfred and Ethelred his 

brother, kings of the Wet Saxons. 
Soon after the Conqueſt William either 


repaired this fortreſs, or built a new one 


on 
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on the ſame ſpot, in the ſecond year of his 
reign, probably to ſecure. a retreat an his 
expedition againſt Edivyn Earl of. Chefter, 
and Morcar Earl of | Northumberland, who 
had reyolted. He committed the cuſtody 
of it to William Peverell, his natural ſon, 
who has by ſome been confidered as the 
founder. It ſtands on a ſteep rock, at the 
foot of which runs the river L een 

It has been mentioned before, that Pe- 
verel had a grant of the Pete in Derbyſhire, 
which is now included in the honor of 
Peverell; courts for that honor are held at 
Begford, two miles from Nottingham, in 
which cauſes as far as the value of 50% 
are tried twice in the year before the de- 
puty of Lord Middleton, who is high ſtew- 
ard, and in whoſe name writs are iſſued, 
At Beſsford is the gaol ; the keeper. has 4 
bowling- green, which is frequented by the 
gentlemen of Nottingham, and his priſoners 
are permitted to wait on them, ſo that their 
confinement is not very rigorous. They 
are here intitled to their a. as in the 
courts of Weſtminſter-hall. 

Edward 4. greatly enlarged. the. calle, 
but did not live to complete the buildings 
he begun, which were finiſhed by Richard 3. 
As He io 
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It went to decay in the times of * 76 
and 8. | 


.” Deering, in his niflerſt of Wente Apt 


Hilo to explode very juſtly the ftory of the 


place called Mortimer's Hole having been 
made as a hiding place for him, and from 


his deſcription of it ſhews that it was 


meant as a private paſſage to the caſtle, to 
relieve it with men or proviſions in a ſiege. 
It is one continued ſtair-caſe or deſcent, 
from the caſtle to the foot of the hill, 
without any room or even a place to fit 
down on, but with holes cut to let in 
light or ſhoot arrows from, which now 
furniſh views of the town and country. 


It was formerly guarded by ſeven gates in 
it, placed at different diſtances*. It was 


by this paſſage that Edward 3. got into the 
eaſtle and ſurprized Mortimer and the queen, 


and from his being carried away thro' it, it 
has its name. 


It was granted by James 1. to Francis 


Earl of Rutland, who pulled down many 
of the buildings; but it was ſtill of ſo 


much ſtrength, that Charles 1. in 1642 


pitched on it as the place for beginning : 


his operations of war. He ſet up his 
ſtandard firſt on the walls of the caſtle, 


f Deering 5 Nottingham, p. 171, 173. 
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but ih two or three days removed it to 4 
cloſe on the north ſide of the caſtle without 
the wall, on a round ſpot, after which it 
was for many years called Standard. Cloſe 3 
and ſince, from the name of one who 
rented it, Nevilt Cloſe. Where the ſtand- 
ard was fixed, there ſtood a poſt for a con- 
ſiderable time. It is a common error, that 
it was erected on a place called Derry 
Mount, a little farther north than the cloſe 
juſt- mentioned; this is an artificial hill 
raiſed on purpoſe for a windmill, which 
formerly was there . The caſtle was af- 
terwards ſequeſtered by the patHaments: and 
the trees in the park cut down. 
This caſtle. was ſo ftrong that it was 
never taken by ſtorm. After the civil war, 
Cromwell ordered it to be demoliſhed.' On 
the reſtoration, the Duke of Buckingham, 
whoſe: mother was daughter and heir of 
this Francis Earl of Rutland, had it re- 
ſtored to him, and ſold it to William "+" 
_ vendiſh Duke of Newcaſtle. In 1674 be 
began the preſent building, but died in 
1676, when the work was not far advanced. 
However he had the building of it ſo 
much at heart, that he left the revenue 
af a conſiderable eſtate to be applied oo” 


erte Nottinghen, p- ir 


1 

that pur poſe, and it was finiſhed by Henry 
his ſon, The expence was about 14,0001. 
His ſtatue on horſeback in white marble, 
is in the centre of the: front which looks 
towards the town; it is carved out of a 
fingle block of ſtone brought from Don- 
nington in Leiceſterſhire, and was the work 
of one Wilfon, who married Lady Putſey, 
a lady poſſeſſed of a conſiderable jointure; 
ſhe got him knighted, and during her life 
he was ſpoiled for an. artiſt, but not having 
made' proviſion againft her death, when ſhe 


died he _ forced to Tevar to ras Wb ner 


occupation c 
This Henry had one fon} pI b 


without iſſue, the eſtate came to Jobn Hol- 


les fourth Earl of Clare, who married one 
of his daughters, and was created by King 
Willium Duke of Newcaſtle ; he having no 
iſſue male; ſettled it on:his nephew Thomas 
Lord Pelham (ſon of his: youngeſt. fiſter). 


This ' gentleman took à moſt zealous and 


active part in favor of the preſent royal 
family, by whom he was held in the higheſt 
eſteem. He was created Duke of New- 
caſtle upon Ty yne by George I. and of New- 
caſtle under Line, with remainder to his 
— Henry Earl of Ow by his 


"AM nen p. "O04 187. 
oreſens 


| a9 } 

preſent majeſty, who was ſo ſenſible of his 
ſervices that when the, was, diſmiſſed from 
his places he was offered a large penſion, 
Bilk. with a truly noble ſpirit he refuſed it; 
tho! inſtead; of amaſſing wealth by means 
of his great employments, he had ſpent a 
princely fortune in ſupporting. the intereſt 
0 the crown, and by living in ſo ſplendid 
nner. as to. do honor to the places he 
ee alſo, died: witheut iſſue, and 
"ſettled; this eſtate on his nephew Henry 
Earl of, Lincoln. now Duke, at Neweofe, 
the. preſeat ownef . „ abr ws! 

n the. park, welt of, be den dd 
facing the river Len, are ſome remains of 
an ancient building (if it may be ſo called) 
Cut and framed in the rock, Pri Stwkeley 
Zives it, as he does moſt, things, to. the 
Britont. Many. other., ancient; excayations 


haze. ber. found, is ale puns, ofthe 
e fx 481. 4 * 4031 10 


64 


BY. 


N for Wine W "ITO 
| eh by one, Milliam Lea, of this oounty. 
about the beginning of the laſt: century; 
but he not meeting with the ehcouregement 
he expected (al caſe too commbn with the 
firſt inventors of pl moſt uſeful. arts) went 
with ſeveral of his workmen! to France: on 
the invitation of Henry 4. The death of 
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that king, and the troubles which enſues, 
prevented attention being given to the 
work; Lea died there, and” moſt: of his 


men returned to England. Other attempts 


were made to ſteal the trade, without bet- 
ter ſucceſs ; and it has flouriſhed here ever 
ſince; and is now carried on to a dn 6 aer 
extent. Gai gain de 19/013 d 10 
At this town the Duke of Devonſhire, 
= Wi had a few days before declared at 
Derdy for à free parliament, the Earl of 
Stamford, Lord Howe, Lord Delamere (af- 
terwards Earl of VV. arrington) - and many 
other gentlemen, had a meeting on the 


landing of the Prince of Orange, and here 


took cheir final reſolution ef joining Him!” | 
About two miles off is Cliſton, the Feat 


of: a very ancient family of the fame name, 


which Hag reſided here many hundred; years. 


The | approach is through” a lofig avetive, 
one fide of which is planted on a' Keep 


bank, at the foot of which runs the T7. rent. 


The whole [ſlope is covered will fir and 
elm, which were planted there aboùt tlie 
year 1740; being then large ones, ab iche 


:gardener who aſſiſted in "planting, told ds, 
The prefent Sir Ger vd had begüm te in- 
derniſe* his houſe, But broke off on the 


| 4 10 Heal 5 3 5 % ** 1 W 49 Th N16 7 41 8 | 
4 { Deering s Nottingham, b. 30. 
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ſudden 


359 ] 
ſodder death of his lady, which happened 


about three years ago. .The gardens were 
on the ſide of a hill rifing above the houſe, 
and conſiſted of many ſlopes, one above 
another, aſcended by flights of ſtone ſteps, 
and had many yew hedges; at the top was 
a large bowling-green, beyond that is a 
walk thro' a wood, leading to a kammer. 
houſe, which looks over the river Trent in 
the valley below, and een the diſtant 
W db e eee 17 
One of the alterations: in che toaſs will 
be a very pleaſing one; the room deſigned 
for Lady Ci lifton's drefling-room is to the 
ſouth, opening on the right and left of a 
bow- window into a green-houſe. This is 
making a green - houſe of ſome uſe; it is 
very common to ſee it placed at ſuch a 
diſtance from the houſe as to be ſeldom 
viſited, eſpecially. at that time of the year 
when it would be moſt pleaſant, from tlie 
want of verdure and warmth elſewhere. 
When the trees have loſt their leaves, the 
ground is covered with ſnow, and nature 
ſeems retired within itſelf, can any. thing 
be more agreeable than 20 ſtep from a par- 
lor at once into the midſt of ''a verdant 
grove, and the gentle warmth of ſummer? 
"FOX is, in ſome degree, to realize a Perſian 
ä tale; ; 


( 360 J 
tale; yet few bave s actes of the 
idea, 


There are fave monuments in the church | 
150 the: family. ant 


\ 
„ 8 » N. > * 15 


From Nottingham it is near 9 miles 
in the Derby road to Wollatan- ball! the 
ſeat of Lord Middleton, which ſtands on a 
knoll, and makes a magnificent appearance 
at conſiderable diſtances; It is ſquare, with 
a ſquare tower at each corner, adorned with 
pinnacles. The body of the houſe; is a 


lofty ſingle room, riſing high above. the 


reſt, and having à round tower or pavilion 
at each corner, riſing above the whole, but 
rounded off at the bottoms. The views 
thro' ſeveral viſta's/in- the woods below art 


fine. 80 far may be ſcen, but ſtrangers 


are not permitted to ſte the inſide, even 
when the family is abſent ; a piece of pride 


or gloomy inhoſpitality, which for the cre- 


dit of our country is rare. This houſe was 


built by Sir Francis M. 2 in the time 


* Queen BIiæabith. 2:54 5220 ad nad 
Go by Bradmore and Bunny to Laughter 
eig, and ſo to Leiceſter. *. Eier en 
At Bradmore the ſpire of 3 5 


mains, but the FR has been down ſome 
years, and the inhabitants go to the neigh- 


Is church of. ogg: or. Boney, where 
| „ Fi 
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Sit Thomas. Parkyns has a ſeat, in the front 
of which is an old gateway in. decay, built 
in a particular and heavy ſtile. This fa- 
mily have been liberal benefactors to the 
poor: by the church- yard gate is a ſchool, 
built by a Sir Thomas  Parkyns about the 
year 1700, and four rooms at the end for 
four widows. Lady Ann Parkyns | endowed 
it. with 16; a year, to to which Sir 7. hamas 
added 51. a year. In the church is a, mo- 
nument for that lady, mentioning her vir- 
tues and charities, and her having 8 pro- 
cured Queen Anne's. bounty for the vi- 
carage. There is alſo. a monument for 
Sir Thomas, her ſon, who is repreſented 
ſtanding in a poſture for wreſtling, and in 


* » 7 J 


another part he appears thrown by Time, 
with the following lines + Written by. Pr. 
FOR: 3 Fs E e 708 8 404 £43433 94; we 2944 


| Quem at Araviſty longs intertamine, dempus, | 
Hie recubat Britonum elarus in orbe pugil. 
4350 primum ſtratus; preter te vicerat omnes; 
>a De te etiam vigor, quando refurget, erit. 


« 
19 6 


Phodubeiptn uinſeroeach takes nothin 
his wife's fortune, and the eſtates he pur- 
chaſed; 8 that 2 he rebuilt his | farm -houſes, 
was killed in architecture and medicine, 
and that he wrote a book on e 
harem 75. Corniſd A. r 
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This :gentleman was retmurkable for his 


fel! in that" exerciſe; he trained many of 


his ſervants and neighbouts to it, and when 
thoſe manly (tho' now thought unpoliſhed) 
diverſions were in faſhion, he exhibited his 
pupils in public with no ſmall eclat. By 
his will he has left a guinea to be wreſtled 
for here every Midſummer-day, and money 
to the ringers, of whom he alfo made one. 
He diſplayed his learning i in ſeveral curious 
infcriptions; over à ſeat by the road ſide, 
He 17 7585 Viator tu defeſſus et ambularids, 
The honor of a viſit from a judge on the 
circuit, was commemorated at the horſe- 
block by, Hint . Dirmer Koen | 
25 Herne ſolebat. ; = 
"In the church is A TEE: with the 
date f 1603, för Nic bar Parkyns, Eſq. * 
1 his wife, four ſons, and four daughters. 
About a mile before Loughborough is 
Cotes, an old houſe, once the ſeat of a 
gentleman who” Was ruined" by his' loyalty 
in the civil war, and the laſt of whoſe fa- 
mily died ſome years ago in à work-houſe, 
Alderman Pack of London, an Oliverian, 
bought it, and it now belongs: to his de- 
ſcendant, whoſe houſe is a few: miles off. 
On the reſtoration the alderman was in 
ſome danger, but Charles borrowed 10, 000. 
. of him, un intimated that if he _ his 


ſafety 


(1. 


ſafety he Wodld not aſle eppes "ts 
took the hitt ;"the "mw ue the money, 
and he Wie e ! 4006-156 10 515 


PB L ehe e Market Harbaroigh is 


little that is to be noticed! Sir George Ro- 
 binſor's ſeat is at a ſmall. diſtance on the 
right." Harborough ſtands in the extremity 
of the county. The! church- Hero is ſup+ 

poſed to have been built by 'Fob# of Gaunt 


Dale ef Liancafitr, about the tar 1 3/6. 
by injunction of the pepe, as part bf" his 


penatice” for maintaining A crimindp & 


verſation with Cur heine Sei rd ARR. 


wards his third wife. Frem the Frbügd 
to the dale dove which-fnithes the Aplt, 


10 1 % fete ue 101 Tagen bad flex 


eln thiks eig kbobrbsod is iths Keble 
water ok Neuf EI „ 511 PY9ru451, o: 
© Oh gering this tov 
hoy raponſhire, and paſt "the? feats f MI. 
"Hanbitry at Kelmadfb,'Mr?Scawen nt Ml. 
well) Sit offitetun bent at Lampore, Nix. 
; Rainsfo 7 ate! Brur tbr, the BA 
ene 21 4 Bl 6e, land Mrz Ffriadi, 
ke Werbe p e 1 al amo! 203 10 438910 
-1:Nort bomipton ſtands 6n en lgentle g 


"at the] foot of which rüns the river Now, | 


«bb; Gene: Mogi 156g, p. 284.70 "$74 vel 1 et, — 
1 Ar Paford is a ancient entrenchment called B. 


44; and near the town a tumulus, called r «bill, 
erben, p. 548, 


which 
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which, is navigable," It has/been-ſappoſed 
that the Roman ſtation of Eltanori, was 
here or hereabouts. Their coins have been 
taken up near Queen i- crgſt. In Salcey fo- 
reſt an ancient paved road has been found; 
and Lathbury, a mile ſhort of Newport 
Pagnel, is. conjectured to have been Lec- 
tacetum,.another of their ſtations ®..  ': 
Northampton has been the ſcene of many 
notable actions, in choſe times in which the 
power of the, barons was little inferior to 
that of the kings. Parliaments were fre 
quentlx held here till the time of N. a. 
early. in whoſe xeign they were diſcontinued. 
This place was a favorite ſcat of, the clengy- 
who had many religious houſes, ig it, and 


in the reign, of, Mogan attempt was made 


to remove the univerſity fr O Herd hi- 
ther; but the ſcholars taking gu active 
EN ith, the; bar on A inſt the Ring. be 
ſept them back to, Oer like attemt 
was made at a tranſplantation. from Cam- 
| $71ages; but the deſigg was ſoon given up. 
That king granted thesfarm tg the inha- 
bitants of the town in the.xagh.year/of his 
reign, reſerving a tent of agg year. 
Eduard 3. granted: 664: 13 40 4d patt f 
= Morton's Nat. Hilt. of NarthemplooPirecifi. geg 54. 
rider . Hiſtory of Mart hamptonſhire,; p. N. 
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this, to his free chapel of Windſor; to be 
paid by the bailiffs of the town. Henry 8. 


ſoon after his acceſſion, releaſed 227. a year 


further part of it. The caſtle was built 
by Simon St. Dig! Earl, of Northampton, 


in 1084”?,' the river running at the foot; of 


it on the welt ſide; moſt of what remained 


of it was pulled down, with the walls and 


gates of the town, ſoon. after the reſtora- 
tion; a ſmall part of the outer walls ſtill 
ſerves as a fence to the area of the caſtle, 


now a field, In the meadows near the 


monaſtery of Delapre, was fought one of 
the bloody battles between Henry 6. and 
the Earl of Warwick, in which the king 
was defeated with great ſlaughter. It was 


garriſoned by the parliament againſt Chg. r, 
Tradition ſays, that the wide ditch on the 


northern ſide of the town, which was 


ſcoured out and widened by them, was 
originally made for a defence againſt the 


Danes, who, however, fixed themſelves 


here, and made many incurſions. into the 


neighbourhood. Hunſborough, à military 
work a mile ſouth of the town; was: raiſed 


by them. The figure is rather oval than 


e with a hogle. a 56 ang el 


e MS. $013, 2 192. 
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OOTY is navigable, It has been ſuppoſed 
that the Roman ſtation of Eltanori, was 
here or hereabouts. Their coins have been 
taken up near Queen's-croſe. In Salcey: fo- 
reſt an ancient paved road has been found; 
and Lathbury, a mile ſhort of Newport 
HFugnel, is. conjectured to have been Kerr 
Zocetum, another of their ſtations s. 

Northampton has been the ſcene of many 
notable actions, in cheſe times in which the 
Power of the, barons was little inferior to 
that of. the kings, Parliaments were frer 
quently held here. till the time of N. 2. 
early. in whoſe xcign they were diſcontinued. 
This place was a favorite {cat vf;the.clangy, 
who had many religious houſes; in it, ang 
in.the reign, of , Hagan attempt was made 
to remove the univerſity frm Oger hi- 
ther; but the ſcholars. taking ea wem Give 
Pert with the barong agginſt che being, be 
Len them, back»to. Qz/orda.g Klik attemnt 
was made at 2 kranfplantagion frags Gem 
bridges but the dęligg wat ſoon Ziven aps. 
That king, granted ches farm to the-ioha- 
bitants of the town in the .x 48h. year/of his | 
reign, reſerving ca kent of- 29h ear. 
Eguarg, 3. granted 664. 1340 465: hatt of 
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this, to his free chapel of Windſor; to be 
paid by the bailiffs of the town. Henry 8. 
foon after; his Feen releaſed 221. a year 
further part of it. The caſtle was built 
by Simon 87. Li, Earl! of Northampton, 
in 10847 the river running at the foot of 
it on the weſt ſide; moſt of what remained 
of it was pulled down, with the walls and 
gates of the town, ſoon after the reſtora- 

tion; a ſmall part of the outer walls ſtill 
ſerves as a fence to the area of the caſtle, 
now a field; In the meadows near the 
monaſtery of Delapre, was fought one of 
the bloody battles between Henry 6. and 
the Earl of Warwick, in which the king 
was defeated with great ſlaughter. It was 
garriſoned by the parliament againſt Chg. 1. 
Tradition ſays, that the wide ditch on the 


northern ſide of the town, which was 


ſcoured | out and widened by them, was 
originally made for a defence againſt the 
Danes, ' who, however, | fixed themſelves 
here, and made many incurſions. into the 
neighbourhood. Hunſborough, a military 
work a mile ſouth of the town; was raiſed 
by them. The figure is rather oval than 
e with a Zagle AP,” ang ae 


. Haie Ms. 5013, 50. 192. 5 
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bank; incloſing about an acre of ground, 
the'ditch 12 feet wide, the entrance on the 
ſouth; It is on a high hill; commanding 
the country a great way; the form: agrees 
with others inconteſtably Daniſh". INT 

In 1675 almoſt the whole town was de- 
ſtroyed by fire, but afterwards rebuilt in a 
handſome manner, ' for which purpoſe large 
collections were made, and the king gave 
1000 ton of timber towards the church of 
All Saints; and to the town, ſeven years 
of its chimney money: This was much 
owing to the generoſity of James Compton 
Earl of Northampton, who intereſted him- 
ſelf warmly in it, tho' the town had little 
reaſon to expect ſo much, having uſed his 
family very ill in the civil wars. The weſt 
front of the church of All Saints is adorned 
with a portico, having a flat roof, ſupported 
by 12 Ionic pillars, over which is a bas 
luſtrade, and in the centre a ſtatue of 
Charles 2. An e e AA com- 
memorates his bounty. 711. En (1 
The churches of St. 2 gt. Spalte 
aol St. Giles, are of great antiquity, eſpo· 
cially the former, which indeed is very 
deſerving of notice; but is ſo much out 
of the way, that unleſs . of it a 
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traveller may be my times at Northampton 5 
without ſeeing it. It ſtands at the end of 


the weſt ſtreet, oppoſite the caſtle; and 
ſeems to be a perfect remain of the Saxon 
building. On going into the church = 

the body is ſeen higher than the n 
aile, a fo 
pearing on the outſide of it worked into 
tme wall, the whole length from eaſt to 


of. ſmall circular "Aries. ap- 


weſt. Plate VI. Fig. I. At the weſt end 
is a tower, at each corner of which three 
round pillars zoined together in three ſtories, 


diminiſbing as they riſe, form a buttreſs ; | 
over the door is a large circular arch, and 
over that other arches filled with tracery 


Work in the ſtone, one above another, as 
repreſented in Fig. II. Figures 2 3. 
4, are the ornaments in the upper circle; 
5, thoſe: i in the next; and 6, thoſe in the 
third, and on the border from whence the 


arch ſprings. The inſide conſiſts of a nave 


and two fide ailes, each ſide of the nave 


1 having eight circular arches adorned with 


zig-zag work. Some of the pillars which 


ſupport the arches, and are repreſented 
Plate VII. are plain, the alternate ones are 


ſurrounded with a band about the middle 


of them. At the weſt end of the nave is 


a large circular arch, with ſeveral circles 


of 


wn, <-> 4.4 F 
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* ſeems of — oct 
The church of "the Holy E is on 
the north ſide of the town, on the Har- 
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re 8b road, and was 2 built by 
"Ihe knights templars el reibe model of 
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very ſerviceable in the ſtone; it riſes at the 
foot of the hill, in a ſtratum of clay, with 
ſome vitriolic pyritz incloſed in it, and is 
a little lighter than the A/rop water*. 
In cheeld on the ealt of the town, an 
excellent tobacco-pipe clay has been dug in 


large quantities; whether it is now ex- 
hauſted I do not know. It did not lie in 


one continued ſtratum, but in ſeparate 5 
parcels*. 1 
A large manufacture of ſhoes, and ano- * 
ther of ſtockings, have been long carried of 
on here. The inhabitants are numerous, _ A 
and, unhappily, every freeman, reſident or bf | 
not, and every reſident, free or not, has a 1 
vote in the election of members of parlia- 44 
ment for the town; their numbers and "I 
their infamous venality in . i 
long remembered, and ſeverely felt by ſome Bn 
noble families in the neighbourhood. = 
A few years ago the town was entirely | | 1 
new paved, in a very handſome manner, at = 


an expence of. ten thouſand pounds. 

Mr. Bonverie has a handſome houſe and 
park in the meadows on the ſouth of the 
town, ard has made conſiderable planta- 
tions, reaching up to the Veen OY. 


* Morton, P· 279, 284. ; 5 1 Ibid. p. 70. . 
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Six miles off is Caſtle Aſbby, the feat of 
the ancient family of the Comprons Earls 
of Northampton. It is a large ſtructure, 
ſurrounding a handſome ſquare court, with 
a beautiful ſkreen the work of Inigo Jones, 
bounding one fide. Mr. Pennant diſco- 
vered in a garret, thrown by as lumber, 
the original portraits of the great Jahn 


Talbot Earl of Shrewſbury (ſo diſtinguiſhed 


in the wars in France in the time of Hen. 6.) 
and of Margaret his wife *. | 

About five miles to the weſt of the town 
is Althrop, an old ſeat of the Spencers __ 


_ earls) built in the ſhape of an half H. 
ſtands low, and in the approach you - 
through, and acroſs, thoſe ſtraight avenues 
of trees, which were once deemed the lines 
of beauty. The rooms are not large, ex- 


cept the library and gallery, the latter of 
which is 138 feet by 20. In this is a col- 


lection of portraits, hardly perhaps: ex- 


ceeded by any in the kingdom, not only 
in point of number, but of beauty. The 


famous beauties of Hampton Court are far 
ſhort of thoſe which the pencils of Cor- 
nelius Johnſon, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, &c. 
have placed here. A ſmall piece of Hen. 8. 


by Holbein (in this gallery), : a {mall round 


8 Journey from Cheper, p . 310, 311. 
portrait 


ſam ] 
portrait of that maſter by himſelf (in the 
picture cloſet) and a boy blowing a lighted 


brand, are reckoned of very great value. 
Here is a head of Sir Kenelm Digby, by 


Corn. Jobnſon. A few years ago part of 
the roof fell in, and did much damage to 
the houſe. In one of the rooms is a table 
for play, which ſeems to be the original of 


the E. O. tables. 


Not far off is Holdenby-houſe (a fight of _ 


which is catched from the Welford road) 
built in the reign, of Elizabeth by Sir Chri/- 
topher Hatton, deſcended from an heireſs 


of the ancient family of Holdenby. It was 


a work worthy of that great man. It was 


for a time the priſon of Charles I. and is 


now in ruins. 


In the road from Northampton to London, 


on the hill about a mile from tlie town 


ſtands one of the croſſes built by Edward 1. 


in memory of bis queen, and now in good 
preſervation. She died at Herdby, near 
Lincoln, on a journey which the was making 


with him to Scotland; and in every place 


where her body was reſted in its conveyance 


far interment, he erected a croſs. It was 


repaired in 1713, and again in 1760. It 


is divided into three ſtories; the two firſt 
are octagonal, the firſt 14, the ſecond 12 


Bba - feet 
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feet high. In every other fide of the ſe- 


cond, within a nich, is a female figure, 
crowned, about ſix feet high, with ca- 
noptes over their heads, ſupported by two 


Gothic pillars, which are ſurmounted with 
pinnacles. The upper ſtory is eight feet 


high, and has only four ſides, on each of 
which is a dial. On the top 1s a croſs. 
On the weſtern fide of the lower ſtory are - 


the arms of Great Britain, with N 
Ann's motto, Semper eadem. 

A little beyond this the road divides ; 
the direct one goes by Stony Stratford, the 
left by Newport-Pagnell. Taking the lat- 
ter, paſs by Horton, a feat of the late Earl 


of Hahfax, fince his death bought by Sir 


Robert Gunning. In the church is a fine 
monument of William Lord Parr, uncle to 
Catherine the laſt Queen of Henry 8. and 
of his lady, a Saluſbury, by whom he got 
this eſtate. One of their daughters mar- 
ried a Lane, and carried it into that fa- 
mily, from which it paſſed to the Moun- 
tague's, 


After paſſing thee the village of * Stoke- 


Goldington, on the right is an excellent 
houſe called Goathurſt, belonging to Mr. 


Wright, whoſe anceſtor (a fon of Sir Na- 


than, lord keeper in the end of the reign 


0 


t. 94 1 


of King William and beginning of Queen 


Anne) purchaſed it in 1704 of the heirs of 
the Digbys. Sir Everard Digby became 
owner of it by marriage with the heireſs of 
Mulſho his ſhare in the Gunpotoder-plot, 
and ignominious end, are well known; but 
he had ſettled this eſtate ſo that it deſcended 


to his ſon Sir Kenelm, ſo juſtly celebrated 
for his learning and other qualifications. 
There are ſeveral portraits of the Digbys and 


others, and two braſs buſts of Venetia, the 
wife of Sir Kenelm. The father of the pre- 


ſent owner removed a village which ſur- 
rounded it to a little diſtance. The church 
was neatly rebuilt under the will of the 
Mr. Wright, who purchaſed the eſtate *. 
There is a monument in it for the lord 
keeper, who was buried at his ſeat at TR. . 
decot, near Atherſtone, where a monument 
remains, but his body was afterwards re- 


moved hither. 


On the other ſide the river Ouſe, which 
waters the valley, is Tyrmgham, the old 
ſeat of a very old family of that name, which 
paſſed by a daughter, towards the latter end 


of the laſt century, to Mr. Bachevell, whoſe 


deſcendant now enjoys it. One of the fa- 
mily, who \ was rector of the place, and a pre- 


x Pemnant's " from Cheſter, p. 338. 


bendary 


| Do E 
bendary of Worceſter, ſuffered: ſeverely for 
his attachment to. Charles 1, and probably 


loſt his life. He and his two nephews were 


ſeized by a party of dragoons from Aylefoury, 


and carried to that place, but in their way 


were cut and wounded by the ſoldiers with 
the moſt- wanton barbarity. Mr. Tyring- 
Bam s arm was obliged to be taken off, and 


_ JT's ſuppoſed that he died in conſequence 


of it). At the entrance of Newport a 
cauſeway has been thrown up, and a bridge 
built, in a place which-uſed to be impaſſable 
in floods, except by A bridge belonging to 
a private perſon, who extorted what he 


pleaſed from the diſtreſſed traveller. He 


generally inſiſted on a crown for a eoach or 
waggon before he would turn the key, and 


there was no refuſal, for the road by Stony- 


Stratford was not chen made. At laſt the 
commiſſioners of the turnpike road rouſed 


themſelves, and determined to buy it for 


the uſe of the public, or to build another, 
The proprietor fold. it with great, reluctance. 
A. horſe path is now always open, and a 
carriage-way when there is a flood, 

Nereport Pagnell is ſo called fron its 
ancient owners the Paganells or Paynells, 


who became poſſeſſed of it in the reign of 


7 Magna Brit, v. 6, p. 317: 


Will, 5 


FR 7 

„Vill. 2“, and had a caſtle here“, which was 
demoliſhed by order of the Parliament in 
1646. Ralph Paganell founded the priory 
of 7 1 rd as a cell to the abby of Marmon- 
tier, in France, for monks of the Cluniac 
order. It paid a penfion of 405. to the 


abbey of Concber, in Nor mandy, the reverſion 


of which, after the death of Humphry Duke 
of Gloucefter, was ſettled by Hen. 6. on his 
college of Eton. The priory was one of 
thoſe granted by the Pope, 20 Hen. 8. to 


his colleges at Oyfard and Ipſioiche. It lies 
on the left of the town, and a handſome 
white houſe has been built on the ſite. 
The preſent poſſeſſor lately buried his wife 
in the garden, as being conſecrated ground. . 


The town ſtands on a point of land, one 
fide of which is waſhed: by a ſtream called 


the Louſell, or Lovett, running out of Bed- 
| fordſhiteby. Fenny- Stratford, and here meet- 
ing the Ouſe, which runs on the other fide 


in its way to Bedford, Huntingdon, and Low 


Regis, where it falls into the ſea, _ 
Here, and in the neighbourhood, great 


| quantities of thread lace are.made, and a rich 


cheeſe. fold on the ſpot at 18. a pound, and 


2 Dag d. Bar. v. I. p. „ elan, y, . Pr. 
» Dugd. Mon. v. 3: * 200. Ibid. v. 1. p. 685, 1037. 


* b + e another 


Cardinal MWolſey towards the endowment of 
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another ſort, ſomething. like Cottenhon, 
at 64d. Ui d 

The church was an impropriation Ry the 
priory, In the north aile of it, in 1619, 
was found the body of a man, whole and 
perfect, laid down, or rather leaning down, 
north and ſouth ; all the hollow parts of 
the body, and of every bone, as well ribs as 
others, were filled up with ſolid lead. The 
{kull with the lead in it weighed 30 /6..6 oz, 
Some of the larger bones were ſold to a 
plumber“, but the {kull is now in the li- 
brary of Sr. Jobn's College, Cambridge“. 
By what means this could be accompliſhed, 
or for what purpoſe it was done, is not to 
be diſcovered; but ſimilar things have been 
found in the chancel of Badwell Aft, near 
Mullſbam in the M. lows, in e and at 
=, Arminſfer, in Devon. 

An hoſpital, Ne bs the e 
about 1280, for three poor men, and three 
poor women, was refounded by Queen Anne 
of Deamark (queen of Ja. 2.) and adds 
ſomething to the NL of the vicar Who 
16: anten ; 

Near the church-yard. is ns 5 ck of 
houſe, founded a few years ago by Mr., 


.* Nicheullss Bill. Topogr. N' 2. p.156. Gongbꝰr Topogr. 
. 4 P. 4316-1 f Arch, v. 4. p. 69. 8 Gent. Mag. 1748. p. 214. 


Riviſ⸗ 2 


5 Pennant” s Journey from Chefeer, p. 343. 
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Niviſt, a" linen - draper at Charing-Craſt; 
for ten poor widows, and endowed by him 
in his n with 150. a year, for each 
1 them. | 
Leaving peer, Were un ſode bows 
tiful meadows on the right. The country 
grows light and ſandy as we draw neat 


Woburn ; this uſed to make the road very 


heavy, but it has been ſomething mended. 
To avoid them in ſome degree, it is now 


carried over, or rather through, a hill, the 
top of which has been cut away to make a 


paſſage. From this hill, which is now 


planted with ſmall firs; is a fine view of 


Woburn=Abbty, the park, and plantations, 


made by the late Duke of Bedford. About | 


a mile from hence fullers earth is dug. In 
the town is a free ſchool; founded by Francis 


firſt Earl of Bedford, and à charity ſchool 
for 30 boys and 15 girls, n. by the 


benevolence of this family. 


The late duke almoſt entirely re-built 
the feat on the ſpot where tlie old one ſtood, 


and which was the fite of the abbey, tho“ 
it might have been placed to much greater 
advantage on the higher ground. Some of 


the rooms have been finiſhed fince his death. 


The houſe is a large quadrangle, inclofing a 
ſpacious court, and is built of white ſtone; 


_- 
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the principal apartments are towards the 
town, looking over ſome pieces of water. 
On pulling down part of the abbey in 
1744. a corpſe was found with the fleſh fo 
firm as to bear cutting with a knife, though 
it muſt have been buried at leaſt 200 years. 
Some time after, on pulling down part of 
one of the walls of the abbey church, d - 
ſtone coffin was found, which conſiſted of 
feveral looſe ſtones ſet in the ground, and a 
vety large oblong Purbeck ſtone was dug 
up, which had been ornamented with braſs; 
under it were ſome bones. In ſinking 4 
cellar ſix more ſtone coffins were found, 
one of which was very large, being in the 
inſide fix feet eight inches long; they all 
had a place ſhaped for a head, and all, or 
moſt of them, had two or three holes at the 
bottom, their covers made of ſeveral ſtones. 


Near them two pots or urns were found, 


which probably contained the bowels of 
tayo: of thoſe who were buried there. On a 

ſkull belonging to ſome bones which lay in 
a Riff blue clay, there was ſome black cloth, 


which might be the cowl of one of the 


monks. Pieces of ſhoes were alſo taken up-. 


A large piece of a body had the fleſh. > 


maining, which looked white both on! the 


; outſide and infide, as if lime had penetrated: ; 


2 its 


[9k 
its ſubſtance, and it was tough when cut 
with a knife. Another ſtone coffin was. 
afterwards dug up, on which was the fol- 
lowing ee; 1 


Sv — 2 


. Besen the court, the ſtables on che left | 


are made out of the cloiſters, the pillars and 


vaulted toof of which are. ſtill ſeen, the 
pillars) forming the ſtalls for the horſes; 


This part, . with three rooms in the daſement 


ſtory on the north ſide the houſe, are all 
the remains of the ancient building. The 
apartments are numerous and elegant, many 


of the cielings in eompartments, richly gilt; 


but the room called the muſie room, finiſhed 
ſince the duke's death, far ſurpaſſes the reſt. 
The wainſcot and cieling are adorned with 
: feſtoons and other devices, gilt, from a deſign. 

of Sir Muliam Chambers, in the lighteſt and 
moſt elegant taſte. The pictures are many, 
and many of them extremely fine. A viſion 
of our Saviour to Ignatius Loyala, in one of 
the ſmall rooms; the head; of Rembrandt Al 
himſelf ; Foſeph! interpreting, the baker's. 
dream, by the ſame; the inſide of a church, 
Where t the effect of the licht is ol: 50. 


9 Gent = 1749, p. 153. 
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markable; a landſcape of Claude's in the 
drawing-room, and another in the drefling- | 
room, are ſuch as muſt ſtrike every one's 
attention. The picture gallery, 100 feet 
long by 16 wide, is filled with a great num- 
ber of portraits, moſtly of the family. One 
of the mother of the firſt counteſs, over a 
door at the farther _ is a moſt. beautiful 
one. 

This abbey was Wied by Hugh de 
Bolebec, in 1145, for monks of the Ciſler- 
cian order. The laſt abbot refuſing to ſur- 
render it to Hen. 8, was hanged on an oak, 
yet ſtanding in the park, near the bridge, 
and from thence called the Abbot's Oak. 


In i Edu. 6. the abbey was granted to Lord 


Ruſſell, deſcended of a very ancient family in 


Dor ſetſbire, and advanced to that dignity by 


Hen. 8. by whom he had been much diſtin- 
guiſhed and honoured with great employ- | 


ments. The park is ten miles round, con- 
tains more than 3000 acres, and is full of 


noble woods of 'venerable oaks. From a 


hill at the north end is a moſt extenſive 
proſpect. There is a plantation of ever- 


greens, of 200 acres, made by the late duke 
out of a rabbit warren, and at the end of 1 it 

is the lower water.. 
To the activity and ann Fee of 
Francis 


L 381 J 
Francis and William, Earls of Bedford, in 
the laſt century, it is owing that the very 
extenfive tract called the Bedford Level, 


lying on the borders of the ſeveral counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Lincoln, 


Northampton, and TTuntingdon, containing 
not leſs than zoo, ooo acres, then almoſt 


entirely uſeleſs, has been drained and 
brought into a ſtate of bearing the moſt 
plentiful crops of corn. This was a noble 
undertaking, highly beneficial to the public, 
and only to be carried on by thoſe of equal 


perſeverance and wealth. The confuſions 


of the civil war nearly ruined all that had 


been done before, but the ſpirited endeavours 
of William Earl of Bedford, reſtored and 


compleated what his anceſtor begun. The 
repairs are, however, neceffarily attended 
with great expence, and all their precautions 
cannot guard againſt ſudden and violent 
floods. The generoſity of the late duke was 


never more clearly ſhewn than on one of 


thoſe occaſions which happened a few years 
before his death, it will be long remem- 


bered with gratitude by his tenants. 


About a mile from Dunſtable, is a large 
* area of nine acres, called Maiden- 


Bower, or Madning-Boure, ſurrounded with 


a ditch and pretty high 5, coated which Dr. 
oa  Stukeley 


j 


* 
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Stubgley inſiſts is a Britiſh work*, though 
the Roman road, and the number of Roman 
coins found in it, ſeem to give it to that 


people. In 1770, and fince, many copper 
coins of Antoninus and Conſtantine, with 


many ſmall ornaments of bridles and armour, 
were found in a down near Dunſtableg dig- 
ging for gravel... This Maiden-Bower con- 
fiſts of a vallum, nearly circular, thrown up» | 
on a level plain. The inner banks are from 
eight to fourteen feet high'. TottgrnhaCaſthe, 
weſt of this, on the point of a high hill, is 
ſeen far off. There are ſeveral barrows or 
tumuli on the hills here; five called the 


five hnolls are together on a high prominence. 


Beneath this camp, on- the north fide of the 
hill, is a quarry of ſtone, white as chalk, 
which is ſo ſoft as to bę eafily cut; and is 
got out in large blocks, but hardens on be- 


ing expoſed to the air. Lord Grimſton uſes 
it in building his new houſe at Gorhambury. 


A little to the left, in the bottom, is 
Eaton Bray, which was in early times the 
reſidence of my anceſtors. Part of what was 


the manſion-houſe in the time of Hen. 8. 


remains. It is now. the Property of Mr. 


Beckford. 


| Dunſtable was PLL daten mentioned by 


k bis. v. 1. p. 115. | Nichole 7 opogr. Nes, p. 201. 202. 
| Antoninus 


* f 


— + 
Antoninus under the name of Magioninium, 
Magiovinium, and Magintum, and ſtands 
on the interſection of the Vatling- Street and 
the ITnild- Street. At this interſection ſtood 
one of the crofles erected by Edw. 1, as 
mentioned at r ier Is which has been 
for ſome time deſtroyed. 
This town is ſaid to have been ER by 

Hey: 1. to repreſs the inſolence of a gang 
of daring robbers, who infeſted the neigh- 
bourhood, then overgrown with wood”, and 
that it had its name from one of the chiefs ; 
but it is more probable that it is named 
from the Saxon, Dun, a hill, or the old 
Gauliſb, or Britiſh, Dunum, the ſituation 
being hilly and mountainous*. Certain 
however it is that that king granted extraor- 
dinary privileges to this place, equal in ſome 
reſpects to thoſe of London, the inhabitants 
not being liable to be called out of their 
own court, the king's juſtices coming ſpe- 
cially to Dunſtable, and having a jury of the 3 
place. But the exerciſe of this juriſdiction 
Was ſometimes attended with danger, when 
the power of the barons was too great for 
the law; in 1224, whilſt the judges were 
thus employed here, Fulk de Breant, who 
had been fined by them for various outrages 


= Camd, v. 1. p. 316. De-. Men. v. 2. p. 432. „ Cand. 
1. P. 316. 93 


and 


.. 
and injuries which he had done to his neigh= 
bours, ſent his brother from Bedford Caſtle 
; to ſeize them; two of them were ſo for- 
6 tunate as to eſcape, but the third was taken 
and carried to Bedford, whey he Was very 
inn troatea?; ? 
bl It has been often obſerved that hs man 
i who has never known bckneſs, has never 
1 known the. value of health; it may be faid 
in like manner that a people who have never 
i ſeen the courſe of juſtice interrupted, or 
. force ſucceſsfully oppoſed to the execution 
of the law, do not know half the value of 
being protected by it. H iſtory; 1 in deſcribing 
the miſeries attendant on ſuch violence, 
holds up a picture to our view, the contem- 
plation of which, contraſted with our preſent 
ſituation, ought to inſpireus with thehigheſt 
veneration far our anceſtors who ſecured us 
ſuch a ſyſtem of equal laws, and with the 
moſt ardent defire to preſerve them, and the 
peaceable execution of them. Henry alſo 
built himſelf a houſe here, called King ſpury | 
the fite of which contained nine acres, and 
here it probably was that the play of St. 
Catharine was performed, as mentioned by 
Mr. Warton in his Hiſtory of Engliſh Po- 
etry. He kept his Chrfimes W in 112 3. 
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with his whole court, and tecei ted dt the 


ſame time the embaſſy from the Earl ef 
Ai The name of the "houſe is ſtill 


retained; dut fromthe habitativh of a king; 


it is converted into that of a eommon farmer. 
Hemy built the church and the prioty (the 


they came) and“ gave it much of his land, 
but reſerved the houſEfor His oꝰluuſe; this, 


however, was afterwards given to them by. 


King Jen. 1 5 2? . LL 11711 18211 De 1 $7 


TDuriivents were otten had ee, and f 


the kings ocealionally honoured” t the prior 


with viſits} which he would "readily" have 
excuſed, He alſo had ſome troubleſome 


neighbvurs in the friars preachers; who ad 
a ſmall houſe in this place, : and by their i in 


duſtry in preaching, ſet an example which 


the monks did not like to follow. By the 
Aunali Dunſtable. it appears that theſe 


religious were engaged in frequent Iwſuits $2 
eir neighbouts, and they have left 
ſome memotanduins of preſents uſefülly bes 
ſtowed on ſuch ocaſtens on perſons” e | 
were about the judges, and in treating the 
juries. They had lands in the Peal in Der- 
byſhire, and had a grange at -Bradburn there? 
I 11 of Dunſtable were ardchs in their 


1 Saxon Chron. ſub bor amo. e eee y. : 
3 C . © die 


with 


prior of Which ſat! with" the judges when 
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power, yet often had ſpirit,enough to refi(t 
their uſurpations, and onee beihg griovouſly 
oppreſſed wete about to have deſerted the 
place, and built new nebRagione ot of the 
prior's juriſdiction. } 0361 bez wi 3: 

At this houſe Coke: Archbiſhop. of 
Canter bug Gardiner Biſhop of V. inchefttrs 
and the Biſhops of London, Bath and Lach. 
fat to enquire into the legality of the mar- 
riage of Hen. 8, with Caibarine of Arragon, 
who had been firſt married to his brother; 
and ſhe, who then reſided at Amptbill, in 
this neighbourhood, vhs. to appear, the 
marriage was declared null, in conformity 
with the opinions of che various univexſities, 
divines Ang. g onifts who had been con- 
ſulted. Mi db] 417 nd Hema) 

On. che dilution, the reyenues of the 


priory were valued. at 344“. 13s. 20. Henry 
intended, Jo. have ans this & WORE. ſee, 


gs. NG a year, but his Wants getting the 
better of his piety, the eſtates Were applied 
to other uſes, and this biſhopric, witli ſome 
other intended ones, came to nothing.. 
There was here an hoſpital. far ben. 
dedicated to St. Mary Mag dalene. bas dnn 
Little remains of this) priory, except part 


K Dugd. Men. v. 1. p. 1038. \? Willis's Cath. v. 3 p. 402. 


, ® 0 


| f 485 . 
of the welt end of the" chöreb, whi 1 6 
now uſed * as 8 e ariſh En f AIP 
. ſerves ; as a groundhil l fo the we welt d <> 1 
tas ot a round arch e over the Prinei pal 
door which has been much 5a 
but s a good deal defaced, "tho 585 par it bt 
a "chain encom paſſing it it is (till ſeen, . perhaps 
in alluſion fo St. Peter ad Vincula, "fs church 
being dedicated to him.” In 1 are everal 
neat monuments for the families of Mar iſo 
and Chee, in whom chatitable diſpofi ion 
ſeems to have been hereditary, 'but ſhines 
moſt Eo in Mrs. 15 Gert, „ one | 
of them. b ether with rs. Aſhton 
and Mr. Ay! 7525 V8öbde 4 fehoof (which 
is at tlie e trance -of the town) for "the edu- 
| cation, cothing and ele 45 "boys, 
ind 15 girls, and fettled on it 1501. per an- 
Bun, pt Ffdant to 4 Wiſh ex preſfed by Mr. 
CBb, theit anceſtot, before bie death. Ad- 
Stn ciefers Mrs, Fl, in 1723, buitt an 
Amtusufe fof fix poor perlons, and left 4 
funk for diſttibuting bread every Sunday ; 
And other chatities in this place, befides 
5 me lech of 1 confidetable' e | 


WW, WEL 


Bous in the WR ſtreet for fix widows erin 


receive about 81. a year a piece, and firing. 
CER: Mrs. 


[ [ 388 J 
1 Mx. Blandina Meſh built a neat, Jodge, as 
| the calls it, .1 for fix Poor gentlewomen bear 
Y the chyrch-yard, and gave them 12 J. A year 
=_— each, to which the intereſt. of 1000 has 
Þ ar fince added by another lady. There i: is 
4 alſo a monument for - Marſbe Ps 
4 late Lord Mayor of London Mention is 
made of a woman here who had '1 children 
at five births; , pi. three, times e and 
twice bee. 10 tap town fed 
Dunſta able | is. remarkable for a neat manu- 
abi of tray, which 1 Is ftaiged;of 1 various 
colours, 200 made into boxes, h ats, toys, Kc. 
On the downs. are taken reat vantities of 
larks. It. has þ been Haid that. ny are no 
I wells heren ang. thay, he. e are 
1 derbe by, wat Wren ac eds Jin 
þ the to 5, | But it 8 0 Regt 10 el 85 
| thought dech. 1 Ac es de Jaty, is 
chicfly open, and produggs great qughgities 
of corn; The cler i ors goch uh that 
range which rung gorols. des kingdom here 
4 from ęaſt eaſt 10 weſt, 4g apgtn FE; does from the 
Waser through, Bene, Selen and; Suney, 
} into Hants, .turnilbipg a moſt, valuable ma- 
pure, the want of which, in the; northern 
Parts gs eke ene PP os 157 lime 
gane >wonim t 7 9f1ff f. ch at Sto 


418 bas 1 9 5 4 S 188 \ 8. 346 Aar ber- 
| 1 85 A 
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Mar ſbeteaſtrect, accortling to ' Shikel 19:4 
the Forum Digi of Richard of Clronce 25 
The counties bf Beqfbrl and Herr meet 
at this place; the left MAIL 5 2 Houſes 
(in going to London) being in Herti, ir 
the parith of” Cadendonè; the right in Bel. 
Ff, if the Perifii Gf. Srudbum. * Hers is 
a ſmall heat ch, and a ſchool endowed 
with about 106/, 4 year by Mr. Coppin 
(predeceflor 'of the preſent owner) whoſe 
ſeat, called Market Cell, is juſt by, and 
was fotmerly a nunheth, bullt by y Geoffiy, 
one of the 4bBots' of St. Alban's, © 

This place was "firſt Hnhabited” by one 
Roger, a hermit, who feturning fromthe | 
Holy Land was conducted to it by y three 
angels, and here paſſed the reſt of bis days 
in great fänckity, but not without great 
diſturbance from the” devil, who uſed to 
play many pranks With him; he once ſet 
his eo on fire whilſt he was at prayers, 
but the good man finiſhed his devotions be 
fore he Sona extinguiſh the flame. One 
Chriftha, 4 pious woman, was fo much 
captivated Wich his fame, that the deter- 
mined to Tive with” bim; ſhe went, and 
he found a little corner of bis cell in which 
he locked her up. She lived here four 


* ede of Richard of Cirenceſter, p- 41 , 43. 
5 e years, 


TRY © | 1 
pearg,, but, not in a very. comfortable. ao. 


1. ner, ag the, had only a ſtone to fit on, and 

1 her, roaſter never ſuffered her. to. tir opt, 

bl nar, ſcarce to peak, leaſt any of thoſe; who 
] eme te vißt him, ſhould be ſcandaliſed 

| for.;tho' in truth he never ones fam her 

1 face, and only talked. to her of religious 

þ matters, they might have: thought dif- 

| 78. At length he died, and Chriſina 

0 ucgegded to the. wile cell, and. to all his 


'{ "of; Galfred, an abbot of St. Atk 


ban i, ſtrugk with the report of her piety, 

| built hee a. houſe, ahd endowed it for the 
mMaintgnagce: 15 her and ſome other holy 
ſiſters, tho! the: convent murmured at this 
"PP ation.” of, their revenues, However, 

; he ſeems to have borrowed the, round. on 
which he built. it, of his nei abours, a 
the dean and chapter of St, Paul's, in 
1145, confirmed. the ſame to Chriſting a 
her ſucceſſors, : at a rent of three ſhillings. / 4 

| OL, Boucher, baſe Jon; to. 5 IF lat 
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' Patbng,t thro F ig ; nal town full 
of inns for the reception of the numerous 
waggons which frequent this road, come 

Duęd. Men. v. 1. p. 35. Lin *. Be . 
to 


„ 
to St. - Albor's, rich-in antiquities, where, 
after the lapſe of ſo many ages, there ill 
remains very much of unqueſtionable an- 
tiquity to gratify the teſearches of the cu- 
_ rious antiquarian;' and where he is not un- 

der a neceſſity of reſorting to conjectures, 
often en- to — oftener FP 
his readers. 


This town belb Gt Uf this? "phat of 0¹ 


Verulam, originally a Britiſh; afterwards a 
Roman ſtation. Conßderable fragments of 
the Roman: walls ſtill remain 
quantities have been taken away at various 
times for various purpoſes; ſometimes to 
affiſt in erecting other buildin 
merely to repair the roads. 
tained a victory over Cafibrlan, 0 this 
was the ſcene of Boadiceas victory and 
cruelty, when ſhe maſſacred 70,000 Romans 
and Britons who adhered to them. 


About the beginning. of this century 


ſome human bones of an extraordinary ſize 
were found near an urn, inſcribed Marcus 
Antoninus, in the place of the Roman camp 


| near this town. They were meaſured by | 


Mr. Cheſellen, the celebrated ſurgeon, who 


obſerved that if all the parts bore a due 
proportion, the man muſt have been eight 6 


Ko. hi igh”.. Y 


3 5 1 „ Phil, Tran 1711, p. ak 


* 


„ altho“ great | 


* ſometimes 
re Cæſa ob- 


1 „ 
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The Raman bricks are of two ſorts; the 
red are of a, fine color and. cloſe. texture, 
the athers have a red caſe over. a black, vi- 
trified ſubſtance, .. It has been oonjectured 
that the former were prgbably baked in 
the ſun, the latter. burnt in the fire, but J 
doubt much if the, ſun ever gives heat 
enough to anſwer the purpoſe. The black 
part reſiſts a file, and ill bear a polith*- 

_ In, the walls which went nearly round 
the old city the Roman bricks are interlayed 
in ſeparate cgurſes, between courſas of 
Aints. The .quantity of mortar between 
the bricks is nearly equal to the thickneſs 
of the bricks themſelves, Four layers are 
diſcernable, the loweſt has four bricks, 
the next three, and the two uppermoſt twa 
each. The diſtances between the courſes 
of bricks, which are filled up with. flints 
and mortar, are two feet eight inches. 
The bricks are of unequal thickneſs, from 
three inches to an inch and quarter; their 

lengths ate alſo various, from 18 to 12 
inches, The Romans had no exact moulds 
for their bricks, there being a great dif- 
ference in the ſize of thoſe which have 
been found 1 in ern nn of BY. las- 


dom '. 


—_ 


# Argh. v. 2. Ps 187, © Ibid. v. 2. p- 184, 15. 


The 
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zo The abbey church is ſeen; on an emi- 
nence, from which- ever ſide you approach 


the town. This ;noble-and {venerable re- 


main of ancient piety! and;religious mag- 
nificence, was happily-preſerved at the diſ- 


ſolution, being purchaſed by the inhabi- 
tants of the town for! 4001. It has been 


uſed by them as a church ever ſince, and 
has twice ſupplied a place for the courts of 
law, when the judges adj ourned from Ye oft = 


minfter-hall on account. of the plague; but 


it had a narrow eſeape, a few years ago, 
from falling a ſacriſice to avaric#yand mean 


ſpiritedneſs. The repairs which had been 


made at different times were found expen- 


five, and a ſcheme Was formed to pull, it 


down and build a ſmaller church. 


++ 


This abbey,” which was one of the 2 3 


tred ones, and in point of rank and wealth 
was one of the greateſt in England, (and 
was thought not unworthy”! the acceptance 
bf, Eulen 1 r. he had ene 


„ 


by Offa, Race: f th: 5 in 793. 
on the ſpot where the; bones of St. Alban, 


who ſuffered martyrdom i in 293, were diſ- 


covered. -The. materials of the walls of 


00 Lenk. have, bark depend in build- 
ede rn e f 399 "0k 


= 
ISS. 
” 7 
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ing the ſtzeple, and « conſiderable Ps 1 
the church. 


In che moſt ed parte good che Gets 
of St. Allan, which was ' adorned in the 
rieheſt manner. The ſtone ſereen at the 
communion- table is a very light and ele- 
gant piece of work, ſet up by Jobn de 
Whethamflead, who was choſen abbot in 
1434 ; he took for his arms three ears of 
wheat, in allufion to the name of the place 
from- whence he was called, and they are 
caryed in divers places in this ſcreen. The 
centre is Modern work, a crucifix, which 
originally ſtood there, being removed. The 
braſſes of the grave- ſtones are all either 
broken or deſtroyed; except thoſe of one 
of the abbots in the choit, which are 
perfect, the ſtone having been turned up- 
fide down to preſerve them from the ra- 
rages of the parliament army, by which 
the others ſuffered ſo much. About 70 

years ago the ſtairs were diſcovered which 


lead to the vault where the body of Hum- 


pbry, Duke of Glocefter, uncle to Henry 6. 
was found in a leaden coffin, preſerved en- 
tire by a pickle. That of his brother, the 
Duke of Exeter, was found at St. 'Ed- 
mond's-bury, in . Suffolk, a few years ago, 
| preſerved i in the ſame manner, but was moſt 


 ſhametully oy 


-. 
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Berri mpaghed, g pee . and a 
The weſt end: of the abode deres 
piece of Gothic Teber for the orna- 
ment of the high altar. In the middle of 
the centre aile is a remarkable reverberation 
of ſound from the roof, which is painted 
throughout with devices and the arms of 
the benefactors, the colors of which, tho 
certainly of ſome ages ſtanding, are re- 
markably freſh, The arms of the prin- 
cipal contributors to the repair in the laſt 
century, after the Rave made {che civil 
wars, are in the hoi. 
| At, the caſt end is 2 Place which 50 : 
been uſed as a ſchool, and is part of the 
church, hut the communication with the 
chair is cut off by a wall. Near the weſt 
end of the church is the old gateway of * 
180 new uſed as a priſon. 
Hhgetween the abbey and Old FVerulam y was 
a large deep pool, now a meadow, Which 
belonged to the caſtle of Kirg en ſituate 
at the weſt end of the town, Where the 
king and his nobility uſed often to divert 
themſelves with ſailing in large veſſels, the 
anchors and other tackle of which have 
been found here. Upon thoſe occaſions 
they * to the abbey, which was at- 
5 tended. 


| 6 } 123 
tended with ſo much expence tõ the n dots; 
that they purchaſed the N of King Eagar, 
and drained it. 96:36 std Row a8 1 

On the diſſolution the revenues were N 
lged at about '25007:' Soon after, King 


Edward 6. gave the town a charter of in- 
corporation, ak Benet them the fate 
of this church! alt) er 2/76 

The church opt. "Michael wal bolt by 
the Saxons in the tenth century, with the 
fame ſort of tiles as Were uſed by the Ro- 
mans, and has probably many Roman tiles 
worked uffi in it, taken from the neigh⸗ 
bouring walls of Verulum; but it is coh- 
jectured that the tiles which are ufed here 
and in the abbey church, are not all Ro 
nan, the nature of the ſeveral parts of the 
work, and the hardneſs of the Roman tiles, 
rendering it neceſſary to make tiles of dif- | 
ferent forms and dimenſions, for ſuch parts 
as were required to be neat and exact. "And ; 
it appears on near ihſpection, that moſt of 
the tiles were moulded on purpoſe, parti- 
cularly for the newells of the fates: and 
the ſmall round pillars, Which were all 
made in circular moulds e. In this church 
is a monument t for SiH re, Bacon, With 


. i SY &% © 23.9; & 838 4s 
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a fine figure of I white ee 


in KAR are ory. "18 3 PA 965 Goto Bl 


In dhe meadows, on "the. eldks (going to 
Fg arg ſome remains of the nunnery 
of Saptoel, founded about 1140, by the 
ſame 1 who founded that at 42 
el, Y s mentioned, before... The "nuns 


and 1 6 to, keep 1 
cloyſter, the refector 
A hard 1 This i 55 


TIC 


2 1 121 15 Tann 9 1 it, t 
tury fold} it 


Saunders, wh 
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„ 
Aieided beteten hid fühhy ab Wat of 
Lord Grimftan, whoſe ſeat, called 8 
bury, the reſidence of tlie rent Sir Priznci, 
Bare, is at a kal diffance.” The p N 


owner. is building 4 "magizhcent pode in 
dhe room of the 100 one, bor on the fame 8 
ſpot. 1 9 © 44910409 + Annotate frao | £23 
e rep preledtithet cf, the foto Me 

lately 155 the inhabitants a a ver weltome Ee 
pre! nt, which | Ys be tr we have 
had,” has rendered articularty ACC Lathe, 
| They have ſunk two wells fo fol PER "we, 


> yards” ut the 
* VIA Cal 41 FF bp 4 e BR p 


which Are, 30 or 40 x, 
contrivance for wind b g up 
ſuch, that! it 18 ton 1 with great 6 eaſe.” x The 


* NN 2 ‚ 2 WS bs. IN yy bb N 


A Was about, 200. 
the Nen 117 


his is plac e has ke Ka 


tr Tat my if Ks 
5 er, "and other S'pf tied _ id, eK 
pecki ng. an ald o their me 3 to "that 
weak, mi zee Prißce, 2 Edt 2. 5 
dutking Im to aniſh the 17 *f 


whole councils the ppreffi on under w — 
the kingdom groaned, w ere af ridiited.*” He 
| king ZAP f Shty "anſw E but Was 
ſoon afterwards 6511 2 0 comply, 3 

T WO "blood 2 2 between tue Yisdſes 
of York and E ancd er, were Fought here 
the * in 1455, when the Duke of York, 
. aafſſiſted 


1 99 1 


affiſtedl by the Earl of Warwick; dete eated 
Henny, and took him: priſoner; the Other 
in 140% n Berzuri 3s heath; When the 
queen, aided by the northern © barons,” de- 
feated! the xarl and retook the king, but 
ftained the victory ae e e ee 
ciſed on the priſoners-. . 


FThe reflections aoifid ien che FRY oy bo” 


the many;gallade men who loſt their lives i 
the inteſtine feuds! of thoſe days, are tra) 
melancholy. The moſt ancient and ſplendid 
hobſas mere ruined, tlie Kingdom ravaged; 

and the people equally oppreſſed which ever 

| fide prevailed; Agriculture wab neglected, 
of courſe a ſcarcity enſued, and that pro- 
ducedpeſtilential diſeaſes, which e 
the miſery; Nor were theſe the conſeque 
of har abdle ſtruggle for liberty which the 


barons had heretofore made, and when the 


preſent inconveniencies were compenſated 
by the ſubſequent advantages; the horrors of 
this war were occaſioned by a weak woman 
attempting to govern on one ſide, and am- 
bitious nobles ſtruggling for power on the 
other. The conduct of moſt of the leaders 


ſhews that they acted from chat motive, or 5 


from a ſtill worſe. 


How happy are we in theſe days, did we 
but know our own . when the 


noiſe „ 


* king 


TY » * Ws « 


1m 
Kvided 2 OE this i n ny and phe 
Lord Grimſtan, whoſe ſeat, called Gbr bam 
bury, the refidence of the great Sir 179 — 


Bacon, is at a ſmall diftagce.” The reſen 
owner. is A 05 à ma ghificent podle in 


dhe room 0 1255 58's n the fame 
ſpot. . „id RODENTS HE 3 6 0 : 


The Spe nde df We seg Here 


lately made the he inhabitants'a very welcome 
preſent, W ich th, he Be? famivers we have 


bad, has rendered ar icufarty accept able. 
| They have ſunk two wells. fo 2 pe uſe, 
| 7 b but the 


which”; are, 3 30 0 or 9 ads ee 
nerd ene 10 g up th eee kketz Is 


contrivance for Win 


ſuch, that i it is 0 ne with grea af a. Th 
expence | was abo 50 et? ITE: 
"This place tas Beem the ene bf any 
enable ac EE ee he Eil okay 
cafter, "and others" pr Genoa Aaid, ex. 
pe ing an Jule e fe en we nh to "that 
weak, ” cnitgvided. f. rjhce, Etward 2. 8 
11105 um to bench the De penpers, © th 
whoſe ae e 1892 W "a 
the kingdom gr aned, were a ribiited.*” _ 
 refurned 4 Haug ghity "anſwer, but Ve as 
ſoon afterwards oblig 0 40 comply, GO 
Two. bloody battles' 0 be lisuſes 15 
of Ye ork and Lane , were fought here; 5 
5 the * in 1455. when the Duke "of 7571. 


aſſiſted 
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afiſted; by the Earl of Warwick; Jefea ates 
Henry, and tòdok himi prifoner; the other 
in 140% % Bernurũ i heath, when khe 
queen, aided by the northern barons, de- 
feated the xarl and reœtook the king, but 
ſtained the victory by the e ſhe ret. 
ciſed on the ꝓriſon ers- Nine 


Fhe reflections arifing . che fate of 5 


the many gallant men who loſt their lives in 
the inteſtine fouds' of thoſe days, are truly 
melancholy. The moſt ancient and ſplendid 
ho ſes were ruined, tlie kingdom: ravaged; 
and the people equally: opprefled \ which ever 
fide prevailed: Agriculture wab neglecked, 
of courſe a ſcarcity enſued; and that pro- 
duce@peſtilential diſeaſes; which compleated 
the miſery; Nor were theſe the conſequences 
of that noble ſtruggle for liberty: which the 
| barons had heretofore made, and when the 
preſent inconveniencies were compenſated 
by the ſubſequent advantages; the horrors of 
this war were occaſioned by a weak woman 
attempting to govern on one fide, and am- 
bitious nobles ſtruggling for power on the 
other. The conduct of moſt of the leaders 
| ſhews that they acted from that motive, or 
From a ſtill worſe. py 
„Ho happy are we in theſe days, did we 
but know our own. happineſs, when the 


5 noiſe 


S 46 1 


foiſe af war is only heard froin a Aiſtance/ 


and loſes: its terforg in its paſſage croſs the 
ocean; when the ariſtocratic tyrandy of the 
nobles is no mote; and wheh tlie meaneſt 
peaſant enjoys his little property in ſafety, 
ſecure in the protection of equal laws l May 
we prize this fituation- as we:pught:to'dob 
may we never feel the miſeries of civil diſ- 
ſenſions 3 and may no enthuſiaſt, profaning 
the benevolent religion he impiouſſy pre- 
tends. to ſupport, ſuceeed in an attempt to 
draw: that ſharpeſt of all ſwords which ſu- 
perſtitign has happily been ſo long obliged 
to carry under oy ee ee d 
in che- abbard ii! 
I) Being NOW, come PN wihio tees 
London, I take my. leave of the reader, ſas 
tished if my endeavors to uren have 
not OR OO fruitleſs. 191 b etzt s 
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